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ARTICLES 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE BIBLICAL 
THEOLOGY OF HISTORY! 


Y purpose in undertaking this inquiry into the biblical theology 
M of history has been to find at least the beginning of an answer 


to certain questions which necessarily arise once it has been 
realized that the divine self-revelation was and is mediated through his- 
torical event and inspired meditation thereon—questions as to the 
nature of history, its structure, its pattern, how is it related to the divine 
activity, does God intervene in the historical process, and if he does, 
does it follow that the course of history is pre-determined? 

There is, of course, no explicit answer to any of these questions in the 
Bible, just as there is no systematic statement of theology in the Bible. 
As we all know what the Bible provides is the data from which the pro- 
positional theology of the Christian church has basically been constructed. 
But this Christian construction represents a systematization of the re- 
vealed truth of scripture in the light of the post-biblical experience of 
the church—an experience which, on any showing, extended as far as the 
Council of Chalcedon, and which I for my part would maintain extends 
to the present day. If I am correct in this then the Christian theological 
formulation is in constant need of reinterpretation and restatement in 
the light of new knowledge and new experience. New knowledge and 
new experience throw a fresh light upon the experience of the past and 
enabie the theologian to jenetrate ever farther into its meaning. 

The biblical theology of history—-provided there is such a thing—is 
but one aspect of biblical theology. Biblical theology can mean one of 
two things. It can mean a more or 'ess systematized statement of what 
the Bible has to say about God and his dealings with men. In this case 
no question arises as to whether ‘he biblical ideas are valid in the light 
of subsequent experience. It is a purely historical study in that its aim 
is to discover what the Christian church thought about God—or should 
have thought about God—somewhere about the end of the first century. 
It takes no account of the post-biblical development of Christian thought 
and experience, just as Old Testament theology constructed along these 
lines takes no account of the later developed thought of Judaism. I am 
inclined to think that when people say there is really no such thing as 


* Presidential Address to the Society for Old Testament Study, 5 January 
1960. 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. XII, Pt. 1, April 1961] 





2 C. A. SIMPSON 
biblical theology, it is to this kind of a construction that they are 
referring. 

The other meaning of the term biblical theology is more complex. It 
is a statement of the meaning of the biblical ideas about God and his 
dealings with men in the light of the subsequent experience of the 
church—historical, psychological, conscious and subconscious. It repre- 
sents an endeavour to analyse the experience underlying the scriptural 
record to determine what was the particular aspect of truth that God 
was revealing through specific events, and to state this truth in terms 
of our present knowledge. The inquiry into the biblical theology of 
history which I am about to present follows this method, the pattern 
of which will, I hope, become more apparent as the inquiry proceeds. 
But I would underline the fact that what I am submitting to you for 
your criticism, and, may I hope, for your subsequent elaboration, is only 
an inquiry, and it is an inquiry into one thread only of a complex pattern, 
a thread which begins with the second verse of the first chapter of 
Genesis ‘And the earth was waste and void; and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep’, and ends with the last sentence of Rev. xxi. 1 ‘And the 
sea is no more’. My thesis is that basic to the biblical theology of history 
is the idea that history is the process by which the elemental disorder 
of life, of which chaos is the biblical symbol, is transformed into order, 
and its destructiveness rendered creative. 

A book which has helped me to clarify my thinking as to the psycho- 
logy and theological significance of the chaos myth which underlies the 
biblical story of creation and which is alluded to in Gen. i. 2 is Dr. F. W. 
Dillistone’s Christianity and Symbolism. A quotation from it will indicate 
the lines along which this inquiry is to proceed. Dr. Dillistone says 
‘there is ample evidence from psychoanalytical investigation to show 
that water is the commonest archetypal image of the unconscious, and 
that a descent into the water is normally a symbolic description of a new 
penetration into those deeper and more mysterious fecundities from 
which a true creativity can be derived’.' He substantiates this statement 
by quoting from authorities ancient and modern which treat of water 
as beneficent and life-giving, and then proceeds: ‘But there is the other 
pattern of experience . . . in which water appears as threatening, oppos- 
ing, malevolent, fearsome. It may be regarded as the abode of the great 
dragon or sea-monster.’? And he refers to the chaos myth as an instance 
of this. An examination of the myth in the light of depth psychology 
should accordingly help us to a deeper understanding of its revelational 


' F. W. Dillistone, Christianity and Symbolism (London, 1955), p. 183. 
2 Ibid., p. 188. 
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significance. And it may be noted, parenthetically, that by this method 
of approach it is possible to get at the real significance of the typology 
found in the scriptures—to see that it is not merely an ingenious game 
of sometimes far-fetched coincidences but that it reflects the psycho- 
logical constant which in part determined the pattern of men’s response 
to what was apprehended as the activity of God in history. 

One of the dominant motifs of the myth was that of the conflict 
between the creator-god and chaos. Chaos, the symbol, I suggest, of 
sheer destructive meaninglessness, stood over against the creator. This 
was the stuff of which the world was made. The world came into being 
when the creator subdued chaos, when order was imposed upon this 
elemental disorder. But the disorder was only subdued, it was not 
destroyed, despite the representation that the world was fashioned out 
of the carcass of the chaos-monster. ‘There are other features in the story 
which make it clear that the disorder remained a constant threat. There 
was no guarantee that it would not one day reassert itself, and reduce 
creation once more to chaos. 

Although, as is generally recognized, the myth reflects the frequently 
recurring inundation of Mesopotamia by its two rivers, this does not 
explain its persistence in biblical thought or the association of chaos 
with creation in the Egyptian cosmogony. The findings of depth 
psychology suggest that the myth also reflects the experience, inarticu- 
late, no doubt, of ancient man, the experience of a basic insecurity, an 
insecurity which he interpreted as being due in part to the hostility of 
the gods, but more fundamentally as rooted in the fact of his own 
createdness, which placed him in conflict with himself and with the 
gods. He may perhaps have been aware, however dimly, that the con- 
flict had been aggravated by sin. But it was not in the first case due to 
sin. It was something which was there, an essential element in the nature 
of things, a part of the mystery of createdness. 

The myth must have been current in Palestine at the time of the 
Israelite settlement. It is reasonable, I think, to assume that it was, 
possibly in a revised form and adapted to its new setting, a part of the 
ritual of the New Year’s festival as that was observed in Jerusalem. It 
was taken over by Israel, following David’s capture of the city, related 
to Jahveh and purged of its polytheism. One of the most significant 
things in this process is that the note of elemental conflict and insecurity 
which had characterized the myth in its earlier form was preserved. 
Although we no longer have the first Israelite revision of the tale, we 
may assume that this was so from the repeated echoes of it in the poetry 
of the Old Testament—in the Prophets, the Psalms, and the book of Job. 
For instance, “The floods have lifted up, O Lorn, the floods have lifted 
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up their voice; the floods lift up their waves. Above the voices of many 
waters, the mighty breakers of the sea, the Lorp on high is mightier. 
Thou rulest the pride of the sea; when the waves thereof arise, thou 
stillest them’ (Ps. xciii. 3-4, lxxxix. 9). And in Deutero-Isaiah: ‘Awake, 
awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lorp. Was it not thou that didst 
cut Rahab in pieces, that didst pierce the dragon? Was it not thou that 
driedst up the sea, the waters of the great deep?’ (Isa. li. g~10). 

It is, I think, theologically significant that even when Israel had 
reached the point when it was compelled by the very character of its felt 
relationship to God to make explicit affirmation of its faith that there 
is one God, and that God is one, the absolute Creator and the source 
of all power and of all being, it nevertheless held fast to the representa- 
tion of the myth that the world was fashioned out of chaos, thus refusing 
to negate its continued experience of an elemental disorder below the 
surface of life, which threatened its very being. As time went on, how- 
ever, the dualism of the idea that the world was made of stuff which 
existed apart from, if not anterior to, God seems to have begun to 
trouble the theologians of Israel. It was in part to correct this that the 
myth was again revised, and the story of creation now contained in 
the first chapter of Genesis was written. The syntactical difficulty of 
verses 1-3 is well known, and suggests that the parenthetical verse 2 
which causes the difficulty is an addition, though a significant one, to 
the original narrative. If this is so, the revised story in its primary form 
contained no explicit mention of chaos, though the reference in verses 6-7 
to ‘the waters’, the creation of which is not mentioned, suggests that the 
idea was still in the background of the revisers’ thinking. The story thus 
opened with the sublime statement: ‘In the beginning of God’s creating 
the heavens and the earth, God said, Let there be light, and there was 
light.’ 

The implication of this would seem to be that the world was brought 
into being out of nothing by the creative word of God. But this rejection 
of dualism had a perhaps unforeseen effect. The myth thus revised 
contained nothing which could clearly account for the fact that the 
creation which God had pronounced very good had become bad. It 
contained nothing which would readily suggest an explanation of how 
it was that disorder entered into life. It contained scarcely a hint of the 
mystery of createdness to which ancient man had given . .pression in 
the chaos myth—that sense of basic insecurity for which he could find 
no remedy. It was to supply this lack that the second verse of Gen. i was 
intruded into the narrative, so that it now began: ‘In the beginning of 
God’s creating the heavens and the earth, the earth was waste and void, 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep; and the spirit of God moved 
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upon the face of the waters (or and the wind of God moving over the 
face of the waters), and God said, Let there be light, and there was light.’ 
That is, the motif of chaos was brought back into the story; but now the 
cisorder from which the world is fashioned is itself from God.' Dualism 
was renounced, but the truth to which dualism had witnessed was 
preserved—the mystery of createdness. 

The development of Hebrew thought reflected in the treatment of the 
myth brings out something of the depth and complexity of the biblical 
doctrine of creation upon which, I suggest, the biblical theology of his- 
tory depends. The persistence of the concept of chaos, meaninglessness, 
is profoundly significant in that it affirms that the meaning of life and 
of history cannot be discerned if this concept is ignored. It insists that 
the threat of meaninglessness and annihilation of which man is aware, 
the tragic anxiety he experiences, is not a figment of his imagination, 
a neurotic fear with no foundation in reality, but that it is part of the 
mystery of createdness—or, in a more widely used terminology, the 
mystery of being. 

In Dr. Paul Tillich’s book The Courage to Be* there is a statement to 
the effect that Being-itself—the philosophical term which the author 
uses in this context to designate God—embraces both being and non- 
being, for it is only as against non-being that being can have any mean- 
ing. This compelling statement, avoiding as it does the dualism of 
Berdyaev, for instance, throws light upon the mystery of createdness 
with which the authors of Genesis were wrestling. It suggests an ex- 
planation of certain facets of human experience, which may not be 
ignored if we are to understand ourselves and to understand history. 
It suggests an explanation of the threat of meaninglessness and annihila- 
tion to which I have referred—that by the law of God’s own being when 
he created being he had, so to speak, to separate it from non-being, 
which therefore stands over against it as a constant threat, as the abyss 
on the edge of which man lives his life. ‘There is, I think, a reference to 
this in the opening words of the 130th psalm: ‘Out of the deep have I 
called unto thee, O Lorn.’ To take ‘the deep’ as meaning only the sense 
of sin is to miss the tragic note of the psalm. It is the deep of meaning- 
lessness and non-being which may drive a man to suicide. 

It is by accepting his own createdness and facing the threat of anni- 
hilation that man grows to fullness of being, becomes a real person. 


' Another explanation of Gen. i. 2 is possible: that it was added, not to bring 
the motif of chaos back into a story which had rejected it, but to counter the 
suggested dualism of verses 6~7 by insisting that chaos was the creation of God, 
not something which had existed independently of him. This explanation brings 
us to the same point as that in the text. * London, 1952, pp. 32, 169-70. 
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Accepting our own createdness involves the recognition of the fact that 
we are a bundle of conflicting drives, desires, emotions, ambitions, in 
which the basic will-to-power is in conflict with the desire to escape 
from responsibility. It is man’s task in his striving for fullness of per- 
sonality to unify these disordered drives and ambitions, to impose order 
upon the elemental disorder, the chaos, of which he is fashioned. That 
is the pattern of human life, whether it is successfully completed or not. 
It is the pattern laid down by the Creator, who, according to Gen. i, 
made man in his own image, that is, endowed him with personality, and, 
according to Gen. ii, fashioned him from the dust of the ground which 
had itself been created from chaos. I am quite aware that the stories of 
creation in Gen. i and ii are originally from two different accounts. But 
having been brought together to form a single context each must be 
interpreted in relation to the other if the theological significance of 
Gen. i-iii is to be grasped. 

And this disorder can be brought to order, the threatened meaning- 
lessness can be made creative, because chaos is the creation of God, who 
is the God not of confusion but of order. Indeed, 1 would suggest that 
the theological implication of the final biblical representation that chaos 
is of divine origin is that the disorder which it symbolizes is a mani- 
festation of divine power, and so ultimately meaningful and creative, the 
means by which God works to bring man to maturity of personality. At 
the same time just because this chaos, this disorder, is a created entity, 
it can become demonic and destructive. For the condition of createdness 
demands response to the Creator, and response can always be refused 
up to the point of self-destruction. 

This truth of demonic potentiality, I would suggest further, finds 
expression in the recurring predictions of the prophets, which we shall 
examine in a moment, of the imminent return of chaos. The prophets 
did not, indeed, think in terms of the demonic; for them the process of 
history was determined by direct divine intervention. But we are not, 
I submit, in any way weakening their message if we state it in terms of 
a divinely ordained inevitability of self-destruction when the point of no 
return has been reached. 

In the context of history, chaos symbolizes unrelatedness; for unre- 
latedness is an aspect of disorder. In the light of this, history may be 
seen as the process by which human relationships are brought into 
creative unitive order. An instance of this is, I think, to be found in 
the sequence of events recorded in Gen. xi and xii. The story of the 
Tower of Babel ends with the nations reduced to a state of chaotic 
disorder because of their misuse of their freedom. This is followed by 
the call of Abraham in whose descendants all the nations of the earth 
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will be blessed. The call of Abraham was for the biblical writers a new 
beginning of history. It was the response of Abraham to the divine call 
which initiated the process by which—in the language of the book of 
Revelation—all nations and kindreds and peoples and tongues were 
ultimately to be united before God. 

This is an affirmation in terms of nations and peoples of that potential 
unity which was to be experienced by individuals in Christ—in whom 
there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bondman, freeman—the unity which, in the thought 
of St. Paul, as I hope to show, was possible because Christ had faced 
the destructiveness of chaos to make it creative. 

We cannot, however, appreciate the full significance of St. Paul’s 
treatment of the chaos myth without tracing briefly its development in 
the Old Testament. Here we must note first of all that the deliverance 
of Israel from Egypt at the Red Sea came to be related to the myth. An 
instance of this is to be found in Ps. Ixxvii, where the motifs of the con- 
quest of chaos, the divine revelation in storm and earthquake, and the 
Exodus, occur in juxtaposition : “The waters saw thee, O God, the waters 
saw thee, they were afraid ; the depths also trembled. The clouds poured 
out water; the skies sent out a sound: thine arrows also went abroad. 
The voice of thy thunder was heard in the whirlwind; the lightnings 
lightened the world; the earth trembled and shook. Thy way was in the 
sea, and thy paths in the great waters, and thy footsteps were not known. 
Thou leddest thy people like a flock, by the hand of Moses and Aaron’ 
(Ps. Ixxvii. 16-20). 

Another instance is in Isa. li. gq-10 where, after the apostrophe already 
quoted—‘ Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lorp. Was it not 
thou that didst cut Rahab in pieces, that didst pierce the dragon? Was 
it not thou that driedst up the sea, the waters of the great deep ?’—there 
come the words “That madest the depths of the sea a way for the redeemed 
to pass over’. Further, in the thought of Deutero-Isaiah the deliverance 
of Israel from Babylon was a second Exodus and so a new act in the 
drama of the conquest of the destructiveness of chaos. This, I suggest, 
throws light upon the other references to the sea in the oracles contained — 
in Isa. xl-lv, e.g. ‘When thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee’ (xliii. 2; cp. 
xliii. 16; xliv. 27; li. 15). And it is, I would suggest further, not without 
significance that the prophet who thus refers to the chaos myth is the 
prophet whose oracles are filled with referencés to God as Creator, 
e.g. xl. 26; xlii. 5; xliv. 24-25; xlv. 7, 18. 

The association of the chaos myth with the Exodus is echoed again 
in Isa. xi. 15-16, where the expected return of the Dispersion is treated 
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as still another Exodus, still another incident in the Lorp’s conflict with 
chaos: ‘And the Lorp will utterly destroy the tongue of the Egyptian 
Sea; and with his scorching wind will he wave his hand over the River, 
and will smite it into seven streams, and cause men to march over dry- 
shod. And there shall be a highway for the remnant of his people that 
remain, from Assyria; like as there was for Israel in the day that he 
came up out of the land of Egypt.’ 

It is from the representation of the Exodus as an event in the Lorp's 
conflict with chaos that my argument takes its start: considered against 
the background of the stories of the Tower of Babel and the call of 
Abraham, the biblical view of history is that it is the process by which 
disorder is transformed into order and unrelatedness into unity. I am not, 
of course, suggesting that this idea was consciously in the mind of those 
who first related the event at the Red Sea to the myth. No doubt it was 
simply the fact that water was a feature in both traditions which, on 
the conscious level, suggested the association. It is in the context of 
depth psychology that the significance of the association may be dis- 
cerned. 

Of equal significance is the imagery of the prophets, notably Isaiah. 
Before we look at the flood imagery which is used in a number of Isaiah’s 
oracles, we may note the oracle of the day of the Lorp in chapter ii, 
which speaks of the overthrow of everything that is opposed to God. 
It is true that there is here no explicit reference to chaos, but it seems 
to me that the picture of the overthrow of all symbols of pride and their 
reduction to disorder and confusion suggests the idea of a new start 
being made in history by the re _a of ali things to their primal condi- 
tion—a thought which is rather inore explicit in Jer. iv. 23-26: ‘I beheld 
the earth, and, lo, it was waste and void; and the heavens, and they had 
no light. I beheld the mountains, and, lo, they trembled, and all the hills 
moved to and fro. I beheld, and, lo, there was no man, and all the birds 
of the heavens were fled. I beheld, and, lo, the fruitful field was a 
wilderness, and all the cities thereof were broken down at the presence 
of the Lorn, before his fierce anger.’ 

But to pass to the flood imagery in Isaiah. First, v. 30: ‘And they shall 
roar against them in that day like the roaring of the sea; and if one look 
unto the land, behold, darkness and flashing meteors: and the light is 
darkened in the clouds thereof.’ Again, in his condemnation of the 
people for refusing the waters of Shiloah that go softly—taken as the 
symbol of the relationship of Jerusalem to God upon which its very life 
depended—the prophet says that ‘the Lord will bring up upon them the 
waters of the River, strong and many, which shall come up over all its 
channels and go over all its banks, and it shall sweep onward into 
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Judah; it shall overflow and pass through; it shall reach even to the 
neck; and the stretching out of its wings shall fill the breadth of thy 
land, O Immanuel’ (viii. 7-8). I am not concerned to inquire here as 
to how much of this is from Isaiah himself. I have omitted the words 
generally recognized as an explanatory gloss ‘even the king of Assyria 
and all his glory’. This makes explicit the primary thought of the prophet, 
but the symbolism of the passage in its present form is greater than this. 
The river now represents the destructive waters of chaos and I suggest 
that this was also, subconsciously at any rate, in the prophet’s mind. 
The meaning of the passage as we have it goes back substantially to him: 
that the people’s lack of faith was of cosmic significance, that it was 
opening the gates of the great deep to produce catastrophe, the days of 
darkness and disorder which would precede the appearance of Immanuel, 
the Messiah, whose emergence would be the beginning of a new creative 
act of God—a new act in the drama of creation in which the role of 
Israel would still be what it had been in the past, that of the centre of 
order and relatedness. Cp. also Isa. xxviii. 15 ff. 

This flood imagery is confined almost entirely to Isaiah. He was a man 
of Jerusalem who loved the city and was familiar apparently with the 
temple ritual. It is possible therefore that he derived the imagery from 
the ritual of the New Year’s festival. ‘The other prophets used for the 
most part a different imagery to describe the coming disaster; that of 
darkness, for instance, as in Jer. xiii. 16: ‘Give glory to the Lorp your God, 
before he cause darkness and before your feet stumble upon the moun- 
tains of twilight, and, while ye look for light, he turn it into the shadow 
of death, and make it gross darkness.’ Cp. Amos v. 18. There is, however, 
an occasional echo of the chaos motif, as for instance in Jer. xlvii. 2: 
‘Behold, waters rise up out of the north, and shall become an overflowing 
stream, and shall overflow the land and all that is therein.’ This is 
reminiscent of Isa. viii. 7 ff. on the one hand, and, on the other, catches 
up the motif of the peril from the north characteristic of Jeremiah, 
thereby providing some support for the suggestion that the peril from 
the north had a mythological significance. 

Whether the imagery employed is that of the flood or of darkness, the 
meaning is the same—that the resurgence of chaos is imminent, and that 
this resurgence will be the inevitable consequence of the refusal of the 
people to accept their createdness and to acknowledge their dependence 
upon God, the dependence demanded by the very fact of their created- 
ness. But this resurgence of chaos is not final. It will bring creation back 
to its primal condition, that a new start may be made; for chaos is a 
vehicle of the creative power of God, the power which delivered Israel 
from Egypt. 
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In Ps. Ixxiv. 13, 15 not only is the deliverance at the Red Sea referred 
to in terms of the chaos myth, but also the dividing of the Jordan at the 
entry of Israel into Palestine: “Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength; 
thou brakest the heads of the sea monsters in the waters. Thou didst 
cleave fountain and flood; thou driedst up mighty rivers.’ This is of 
particular significance for an understanding of St. Paul’s words in 
Rom. vi. 3-4, to which I have already alluded: ‘Are ye ignorant that all 
we who were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? We 
were buried therefore with him through baptism into death: that like as 
Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we 
also might walk in newness of life.’ 

The usual exegesis of this passage is, so far as I know, that St. Paul, 
concerned so to speak to make sense of baptism as a means by which 
the Christian was incorporated into Christ, seized upon the superficial 
resemblance between the candidate going down into the waters which 
closed over him, and human burial; and between the emergence of the 
Christian from the water and the resurrection of Christ from the grave. 
I cannot but feel that this is too trivial to be taken seriously, and I would 
suggest that St. Paul was referring, however obliquely, to the chaos 
myth and representing Christ as the champion who had descended into 
the waters of the underworld to win victory over the powers of darkness 
and disorder. The Christian’s descent into the water at baptism was 
then a symbolic re-enactment of Christ's descent into Sheol, an identi- 
fication of himself with Christ in his combat which would lead to a 
sharing in his triumph. If this is indeed the meaning of St. Paul’s words, 
the passage in question is of crucial importance in our inquiry. 

It is generally recognized that the baptism of John the Baptist was 
an extension of Jewish proselyte baptism, and that Christian baptism 
is a further extension of this. Professor David Daube in The New Testa- 
ment and Rabbinic Judaism notes that “The decisive moment in proselyte 
baptism was the going up or coming up [from the waters], no doubt 
because of its symbolical value.’' He notes further that in the account 
of the crossing of the Jordan in Josh. iii-iv the verb ‘to come up’ is used 
again and again, and that in the Markan and Matthaean accounts of the 
baptism of Jesus it is explicitly stated that it was at the moment of his 
coming up from the waters that he saw the heavens rent asunder and the 
Spirit of God descending upon him. This echo of Josh. iii-iv in the 
account of the baptism of Jesus, and the association of the dividing of 
the Jordan with the chaos myth in Ps. Ixxiv, together suggest that there 


' David Daube, The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism (London, 1956), 
p. 111. 
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was from the beginning an echo of the myth in Christian baptism, to 
which St. Paul was alluding in Romans, representing Christ’s death as 
the conquest of chaos. And in this connexion it should be noted that 
the echo of the myth in the story of Christ’s stilling of the tempest is 
an indication of its influence upon primitive Christian thought, which 
is further evidenced in the patristic literature. Again to quote from 
Dillistone: “The two baptisms of Christ—the first in the Jordan, the 
second in the waters of Sheol—are closely associated in the minds of 
the Fathers and in the ancient liturgies. Cyril declares that at the Jordan 
the dragon was in the water and by binding him there Christ made it 
possible for his followers to tread upon serpents and scorpions. Similarly 
by going down into the cavern of death He gained release for those who 
had been swallowed up in its evil waters. In fact, by His great victory over 
the waters He had changed their very character and made them a source 
of blessing rather than of destruction.” 

And there is a further point to be noted: the association of the chaos 
myth with the deliverance at the Red Sea must have given a new and 
deeper meaning to the Passover, which thus became a commemoration 
not only of God’s victory over Egypt, but also of his victory over 
the elemental forces of evil. This raises the question whether this 
influenced Christ in his decision to accept death at passover time. In 
this connexion Goguel’s reconstruction of the chronoloyy of the Jeru- 
salem ministry may be recalled. He argues that Jesus came to Jerusalem 
in the autumn before his crucifixion, and spent some weeks there. The 
response of the religious leaders of the nation to his teaching was, how- 
ever, so hostile that he withdrew from the city and spent the winter in 
seclusion, to return before the passover to meet his death, the necessity 
of which had forced itself upon him.* 

This seems to me to be a valid reconstruction, for it takes full account 
of the evidence both of the synoptic gospels and of St. John, and offers 
a reasonable reconciliation of their conflicting representations. If it is 
accepted, then we may surely assume that in the months of seclusion 
Jesus will have done a good deal of thinking about his ministry, begin- 
ning with his baptism. It is not impossible, to say the least, that he came 
to see his approaching death as an event, if not the decisive event, in the 
divine conquest of chaos. Certainly the motif is found in the passion 
narrative, in the darkness and the earthquake, which suggests that the 
apostolic church, however inarticulately, thought of the event in these 
terms. 


* Op. cit., p. 192. 
2 M. Goguel, The Life of Jesus (E.T. London, 1933), pp. 400-25. 
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There can be no doubt that in the biblical interpretation of history the 
death and resurrection of Christ is the decisive event. It is the beginning 
of a new age, a new creation which is at the same time continuous with 
the old. It is, therefore, profoundly significant that one stream of thought 
represents it as the conquest or the ordering of chaos. The primitive 
symbolism of baptism alluded to by St. Paul helps us to get at the 
meaning underlying this representation. The going down of the candi- 
date into the water which closed over him was a dramatic representation 
of his facing and accepting the fact of his createdness—the very thing 
which, according to Gen. iii, our first parents had refused to do; in it 
was an acceptance of the fact that life is fashioned out of disorder—the 
disordered impulses and instincts of which chaos is in part the biblical 
symbol. It was his acceptance of the necessity he was under by virtue 
of his very createdness to bring this disorder to order—or to put it in 
another way, to allow the potentiality of order, latent in the elemental 
disorder, to be actualized in him. It was his acceptance of the fact of 
his relatedness to others, against which he had rebelled, for by baptism 
he was incorporated into Christ, made a member of a universal family 
in which the confusion, but not the diversity, of Babel was to be done 
away. 

There is no need for me to quote texts from the New Testament 
which allude to and echo this experience, and give expression to the 
realization that the Christian was able to make this acceptance 
of createdness, this acceptance of himself, in the power of Christ, 
the incarnate Word of God, the word which is always with power, 
because Christ had himself faced the forces of chaos and disorder by 
accepting createdness. From one point of view it can be said that he 
conquered them, but it would be more in accordance with biblical 
thought to say that he showed how they could be brought to order and 
their divisiveness transformed into the diversity which gives richness 
to life. 

When St. Paul wrote his letter to the Romans the new life of the new 
creation was still potential, even though it was already a reality. But 
John the Theologian in his Apocalypse looks into the future with the 
eye of faith to see the end of history in the inevitable destruction of 
everything which, by its refusal to bring into order and relatedness the 
elemental disorder of chaos, had set itself against the God of order. 
When this destruction has been accomplished the historical process of 
creation will have been completed, and this he proclaims in the words 
“The sea is no more’, It is difficult to think that there is no theological 
significance in the fact that this proclamation employs the same imagery 
as that which was used in Gen. i to describe the beginning of the process. 
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“The earth was waste and void; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.’ 

In conclusion, may I remind you of what I said at the beginning of 
this inquiry into the biblical theology of history: that I was going to 
confine my attention to one thread only in a pattern of the greatest 
complexity. That is what I have done, and I have necessarily, in the 
time available to me, done it very sketchily, not to say inadequately. 
But it is my hope, nevertheless, that I have advanced a little way towards 
an answer to the questions I propounded at the outset, as to the nature 
of history, and the character of God’s relation to it. I have suggested 
that the answer is to be found in the recognition of the immanence of 
the transcendent God of order in the disorder, of which chaos is the 
biblical symbol. That disorder he created, a terrifying reflection of the 
non-being bound up with being at the heart of reality. Having created 
it he was compelled by the law of his own being—by the law of creation— 
to endow it with independence. Under his immanent guidance man in 
course of time emerged from it to co-operate with him in the constant 
creative activity by which he was bringing into order the disorder which 
so strangely resisted him. Again and again men, refusing to accept their 
createdness and all that that involves, have refused co-operation, to be 
overwhelmed by disorder, and a new start had to be made. But the 
biblical faith is that in the end the sea will be no more and the God of 
order will reign in the new Jerusalem, the city that lieth four-square 
with its twelve gates and twelve foundations, each different from the 
others and each perfect, the city in which there will be no night, the 
city of order from the throne in the midst of which there flows the river 
of the water of life to sustain the nations eternally. C. A. Simpson 





I PETER, A PASCHAL LITURGY? 


N 1954 Professor F. L. Cross suggested that the main part of 
| 1 Peter (i. 3-iv. 11) might be a Paschal liturgy, a liturgy used at an 

Easter baptism service.' Professor C. F. D. Moule in an article in 
New Testament Studies (1956) made various criticisms of Cross’s thesis 
that 1 Peter was a baptismal liturgy.* Many points in the latter half of 
this paper are echoes or repetitions of points already to be found in 
Professor Moule’s article. Since 1956 there has been a second impres- 
sion of Professor Cross’s lecture and it has been mentioned with respect 
in many quarters (e.g. in the second edition of F. W. Beare’s commen- 
tary on 1 Peter, 1958). 

The aim of this paper is to show that there is nothing distinctively 
Paschal about 1 Peter, and that it can only be called a liturgy if the 
word ‘liturgy’ is used in such a vague way as to make it almost mean- 
ingless. 

Professor Cross’s thesis, in outline, is as follows. Cross suggests that 
1 Peter has a Paschal setting. The main pieces of evidence he adduces 
are the frequent occurrence of the words racyw and 7a6nya, an alleged 
allusion to the Paschal lamb, and several other passages where Cross 
finds language allegedly reminiscent of the Passover-Exodus theme. 
Assuming that Easter was the festival par excellence when baptisms took 
place, Cross links this Paschal background with the baptismal setting 
suggested for 1 Peter by Windisch, Preisker,’ and others. The argu- 
ments that Cross finds convincing enough to support the thesis that 
1 Peter is a baptismal liturgy are the mention of baptism at iii. 21, the 
occurrence of the words dvayevvdw and dprvyévvnros, the frequency of 
viv and apr, and various alleged references to baptismal practice such 
as the passages of moral instruction, a possible ‘creed’, and possible 
parallels to ideas or practices described in the Apostolic Tradition attri- 
buted by many to Hippolytus. Cross proceeds to suggest an analysis of 
1 Pet. i. 3-iv. 11 as various prayers and homilies spoken by a bishop at 
various stages of an Easter baptism service.* 

We should note that Cross is not in fact dealing with the whole of 
1 Peter as we have it in the New Testament. He has nothing to say 


' F. L. Cross, 1 Peter—A Paschal Liturgy (London, 1954). 

2 ‘The Nature and Purpose of 1 Peter’ (.V.7.S., vol. iii, no. 1 (Nov. 1956), 
pp. 1-11). 

3 H. Windisch-H. Preisker, Die katholischen Briefe (Tiibingen, 1951), 
pp. 156-62. 

* F. L. Cross, 1 Peter—A Paschal Liturgy. op. 38-40. 


[Journal of Theological Studies, N.3., Vol. XII, Pt. :, Apri! :96z! 
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about 1 Pet. i. 1-2 and v. 12-14, which look like the beginning and end 
of a letter. Furthermore, Cross does not feel that by his theory he can 
offer any explanation of the section iv. 12-v. 11. Cross would only wish 
to claim that a large part of 1 Peter was a Paschal liturgy. 

There are two main questions we must ask. Firstly, is 1 Peter in any 
sense Paschal? Secondly, what has 1 Peter to do with a baptism service ? 

In the second section of his lecture,' entitled ‘1 Peter and the Pasch’, 
Cross remarks that the verb mdoyw (to suffer) in its various forms and 
the noun wana occur with remarkable frequency in 1 Peter as com- 
pared with the rest of the New Testament. He points out that in the 
Paschal oration of Melito of Sardis* and the Paschal oration attributed 
by some to Hippolytus’ we find that the word mdcya is regarded as 
connected with the verb macyw, and that the wdoya is made the Old 
Testament type of the wd@os or suffering of Jesus Christ. There is other 
evidence that this exegesis was current in the third century and later. 
Origen, who knew Hebrew, complained of the perverted etymology 
involved.* 

It is relevant to note that neither Melito’s homily nor the oration 
attributed by some to Hippolytus is anything like 1 Peter either in 
form or in content. Basically both these works follow the same pattern, 
though there are many differences between them. They recount the 
narrative of Exod. xii which describes the celebration of the first Pass- 
over. This Exodus narrative is then expounded in great detail and made 
the type of the New Testament antitype of the saving death of our 
Lord. Neither of these two works contains any systematic instructions 
about the duties and behaviour of Christians, and they only provide a 
handful of passages where baptism is mentioned or possibly alluded to,‘ 
and even in these passages baptism is only mentioned incidentally, if 
at all, together with other themes connected with Christ’s shedding of 
blood and his death. The main feature of these Paschal orations is their 
exposition of Exod. xii and their account of the Easter story as the anti- 
type of the Passover in Egypt. Their connexion of racyew with mdoya 
fits in with their exegesis of Easter in terms of the Passover in Egypt. 
Now 1 Peter is utterly unlike either of these works. Nowhere does 


' F. L. Cross, 1 Peter—A Paschal Liturgy, pp. 12-17. 

2 Melito of Sardis, Homily on the Passover, 46. 

3 P. Nautin, Homélies Pascales I (Paris, 1950), ch. 49. The attribution of this 
oration to Hippolytus is far from certain. The later it is dated, the less relevant it 
becomes for Cross’s thesis. 

* See the papyrus fragment from Tura, cited in P. Nautin, Homélies Pascales 
II (Paris, 1953), Pp. 34- 

5 Melito of Sardis, Homily on the Passover, 67; P. Nautin, Homélies Pascales I, 
chaps. 15 and 53. 
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t Peter explicitly mention the Passover, and nowhere does it quote 
Exod. xii. Whereas the rdcya-mdoyew exegesis occurs naturally in 
Melito and in the oration attributed to Hippolytus in the course of 
other Passover exegesis, it can hardly be said to occur so naturally in 
1 Peter, if it occurs in 1 Peter at all. 

But does this exegesis occur in 1 Peter? If it does.- :ave to assume 
that although the wdcya or Passover is nowhere expi. «mentioned the 
writer of 1 Peter intended the mere repetition of the words mdcyw and 
wd0nya to carry Paschal overtones. We could only make this assumption 
if we had grounds for supposing that at the time 1 Peter was written 
this exegesis was already current and well known. It is my contention 
that we have no grounds for supposing that this exegesis was current in 
the first or early second century, and if we date 1 Peter in this period 
it would be rash to assume that 1 Peter takes such exegesis for granted. 

Cross gives plenty of evidence for the prevalence of this rdcya—mdoyew 
exegesis from the time of Melito of Sardis and Irenaeus onwards.' 
He writes, however: “This exegesis, far from being an idiosyncrasy of 
Melito and Hippolytus, was in line with a long tradition. We have it 
already in Philo.’ If we dispute the one passage in Philo where Cross 
ciaims to find this exegesis we have no evidence at all for the ‘long 
tradition’ behind this exegesis, as there is no previous evidence for it 


apart from this solitary passage of Philo. The passage in question comes 
from the treatise Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres (193): 76 5¢ waparrAjovov 
Tis Kar’ dvadoyiay iadrnros éorw edpeiv Kai ei tod Aeyouevou macxa. 


ITdoya 3€ éorw, Grav 7 yuyx?) Td pev dAoyov 2dBos drropabeiv pedrera, THY 
& edAoyov ebrrdbevav éxovoiws mdcyn. deipnrat yap, “éav dALyou Sow of 
év 7H oixia, wore yt) ixavods elvat eis 7d mpoBarov, Tov wAnoiov yeirova 
mpoorafeiv, car’ dpiOuov yuydv, iva Exacros To apxoiv ait@ ovvapi- 
Ou7ra”’, poipay Hs €orw émd£ds Te Kai xpeios edproxopevos. (We may find 
a similar example of this proportional equality in what is called the Pass- 
over, when the soul practises unlearning irrational passions, and volun- 
tarily experiences the better rational passions. For it is written ‘if there 
are so few in the house that they suffice not for the lamb (or kid), they 
shall take in their near neighbour according to the number of souls, 
that each may reckon what is sufficient for him’, obtaining the portion 
of which he is worthy and in need.) 

Now nowhere here is the word mdcya explicitly derived from or con- 
nected with the words rdcyew or mdfos. The main point of the passage, 
which lies in the middle of a long section where Philo is discoursing 
about proportion and equality as manifested in the Old Testament, is 


* F. L. Cross, r Peter—A Paschal Liturgy, pp. 14-17. 
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undoubtedly the opportunity that the Passover feast provides for show- 
ing true proportion. When one considers that mdcyew is the usual 
Greek word for ‘to experience’, and when one remembers that the 
word dos is also very common, especially in philosophical works, one 
is perhaps entitled to doubt whether Philo deliberately intends to con- 
nect the word wdcya with wdcyxew or mafos in this passage. Moreover, 
macxew is used here in a neutral sense and means ‘to experience emo- 
tions, feelings, or sensations of any kind’, and has no connotation at 
all of physical pain which : Peter clearly envisages or what we would 
normally call ‘suffering’. 

Furthermore, in several other passages Philo explicitly interprets 
macxa as dvaBarypra or diaBacrs (‘passing through’). Cross suggests that 
this is Philo’s alternative interpretation. I would suggest that it is in 
fact Philo’s one and only interpretation. Two such passages are: 

(a) De Spec. Leg. ii. 145: Mera 5¢ ri vovynviay éoriv €oprh rerdprn, 
7a d:afarypia, tv “EBpaio [lacya tatpiw yAurrn Kadotow. 

(6) De Spec. Leg. ii. 147:... Taira pev Kara maddy apyaodoyiav 
ioropetros: ols 5€ ra pnTa Tpérew mpds adAnyopiay EBos Wuyfs xdbapow 
aivirreras ta SiaBarijpia: daci yap rov codias epacriv ovdév Erepov 
émrndevew 7) THY aro Tob Gwparos Kai Trav Tabdv SidBaow. 

In these two passages we have an explicit interpretation of mdcya as 
‘passing through’, while in the other passage there is at the most no 
more than a possible play on words with no explicit interpretation at 
all, and one may well doubt whether there is even an intentional play 
on words. Nowhere do the words wdoyew and wd@os have any overtones 
about painful physical suffering such as is referred to in 1 Peter. I would 
therefore suggest that it is very doubtful whether such wacya—racyew 
exegesis as Cross proposes is found in Philo. It would follow that 
we have no evidence for this exegesis before Melito of Sardis in the 
latter half of the second century, and so if we date 1 Peter considerably 
before this, as the echoes of 1 Peter in Polycarp’s epistle make us do, it 
would be rash to assume that 1 Peter takes such exegesis for granted. 

One might most easily account for the frequency of the words mdcyw 
and wd@nya in 1 Peter by the assumption that one of the main themes of 
1 Peter is that Christians should be prepared to suffer just as Christ 
suffered, and that no other New Testament writing is concerned to lay 
similar emphasis on this theme. As 1 Peter is about sufferings, wdcyw 
and 7d6yya are words the writer would naturally use. In the New Tes- 
tament zraGeiv is frequently used of the sufferings and death of Jesus." 


® Matt. xvi. 21, xvii. 12; Mark viii. 31, ix. 12; Luke ix. 22, xvii. 25, xxii. 15, 
xxiv. 26, 46; Acts i. 3, iii. 18; &c. 


621.1 c 
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In 2 Cor. i. 5~7 we have mention of the wa@zjara of Christ and the 
persecution wafjpara of Paul. In Heb. x. 32 ff. and 2 Tim. iii. 11 the 
word wa6jpara refers to persecutions, and in Rev. ii. 10 the word mdoyew 
is used to refer to the imminent persecuticn of the Church at Smyrna. 
In the letter of Ignatius to the Romans we find the imitatio Christi 
theme of 1 Peter reproduced, complete with a reference to Christ’s 
suffering.' There is thus no need to think that the frequency of rdécyw 
and wd§mpya in 1 Peter is in any way odd or significant. 

Moreover, although Cross is correct in pointing out the comparatively 
great frequency of médcyw and dna in 1 Peter as compared with other 
New Testament writings, he neglects to mention that in 1 Peter three 
out of the twelve occurrences of wdcyw and three out of the four occur- 
rences of wana are in the section iv. 12-v. 11, the part of 1 Peter for 
which Cross cannot find any place or explanation in his account of the 
Petrine ‘Paschal Liturgy’. In fact in iv. 12-v. 11, where there is a sense 
of intense urgency in face of imminent persecution, tacyw and md4ypya 
are proportionally more frequent than they are in the previous part of 
1 Peter! This is not the place to discuss what persecutions 1 Peter might 
be referring to. Suffice it to say that hostility could be displayed to 
churches by Jews or Gentiles in many ways that fell short of general 
persecution by the Roman adininistrative authorities, and so it is un- 
wise to confine one’s attention to persecutions instigated by the Imperial 
authorities. 

In the fourth section of his lecture, entitled “The Easter setting of 
1 Peter’, Cross asserts that further evidence for the Easter setting of 
1 Peter is provided by typological considerations.* Firstly, he asserts 
that at 1 Pet. i. 18-19 we have one of the very few references in the New 
Testament to the Paschal lamb. This passage runs: «iddéres drt od dbap- 
trois ... €AurpwOnre .. . dd tysiw aipari ds dyvod dpopov Kai domiAov 
Xporod.’ Now it should be emphasized that nowhere at all in the 
New Testament is mention ever explicitly made of Christ as the 
Paschal lamb. In the fourth gospel* and the Apocalypse’ Christ is 
referred to as a lamb. In 1 Cor. v. 7 Christ is the Passover victim. It 
can also be argued that the Passion narrative of the fourth gospel 
regards Christ as the Passover victim. Here in 1 Peter Christ is com- 
pared to a sacrificial lamb. So if we talk about Christ as the Paschal 


* Ign., Ad Rom. vi. 3: "Em-pébaré por puysnriw elvaa rob maBous rot Ge0d pov. 

? F. L. Cross, 1 Peter—A Paschal Liturgy, pp. 23-27. 

3 1 Pet. i. 18-19: Knowing that ye were redeemed, not with corruptible 
things . . . but with precious blood, as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot, (even the blood) of Christ. 

* John i. 29, 36 (duvds). 5 Rev. v. 6, 13, &c. (dpviov). 
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lamb in the New Testament it is we who are either making a synthesis 
of these passages of Christ as lamb and Christ as Passover victim, or 
else reading back what is a common idea to us into the New Testament. 
It is not always sufficiently realized that lambs were used for many 
other sacrifices besides the Passover feast, and that a lamb was not the 
only possible Paschal victith. Some commentators have assumed that 
the word dvds in 1 Pet. i. 19 is equivalent to the Septuagint mpdéBarov 
used to describe the Paschal victim in Exod. xii. But in Exod. xii the 
word pé8arov translates the Hebrew ‘seh’ ("@), and there is no doubt 
that this can mean either sheep or goat. Both in Chronicles’ and in 
the Mishnah* we find it assumed that either lambs or kids could be 
killed as Passover victims. If a lamb was not the only possible Paschal 
victim we must beware of talking as if reference to Christ as a Paschal 
victim necessarily implied that he was a lamb. Moreover, ayvos apwpos 
(‘a lamb without blemish’) is a phrase frequently used in the Septuagint 
in connexion with numerous non-Passover sacrifices.’ One cannot then 
assume that the 1 Peter lamb is necessarily Paschal. 

Cross finds another allusion to the Passover in the phrase 416 avalw- 
odpevar Tas dodvas Tis Svavoias judy (‘Wherefore girding up the loins 
of your mind’) in 1 Pet. i. 13, as in Exod. xii. 11 instructions are given 
for the people to eat the Passover with their loins girded.* However, both 
in Luke xii. 35-365 and Eph. vi. 14,° where we find similar language, there 
are no apparent Paschal connexions. Surely the language here arises out 
of a metaphor such as we find in Isa. xi. 5 ?7 

The other allusions that Cross finds to the Passover-Exodus theme 
bear very little weight. Cross holds that the quotation ‘Ye shall be holy; 
for I am holy’, cited from Lev. xi. 44 at 1 Pet. i. 16, refers to the 
Exodus theme because in Lev. xi. 44 these words are followed by the 
phrase ‘For I am the Lord that brought you up out of the land of Egypt, 
to be your God’. The next allusion to the Exodus Cross finds is in the 
phrase ‘But ye are an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people 


* 2 Chron. xxxv. 7. 2 Pesahim, vii. 11, Viti. 2. 

3 Exod. xxix. 38; Lev. xii. 6, xi . 10, xxiii. 18; Num. vi. 14, vii. 69, xxviii. 3, 
9, xxix. 2; Ezek. xlvi. 13. 

* See also C. F. D. Moule, “l‘he Nature and Purpose of 1 Peter’ (N.7.S., 
vol. iii, no. 1 (Nov. 1956), p. 6). 

5 Luke xii. 35-36: Let your loins be girded about, and your lamps burning; and 
be ye yourselves like unto men looking for their lord, when he shall return from 
the marriage feast. 

® Eph. vi. 14: Stand therefore, having your loins girded about with truth, and 
having put on the breastplate of righteousness. 

? Isa. xi. 5: And righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness 
the girdle of his reins. 
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for God’s own possession . . .’ (1 Pet. ii. 9), which echoes Exod. xix. 4 ff. 
A third allusion is found in the phrase ‘sojourners and pilgrims’ 
(1 Pet. ii. 11), which echoes a few words of Lev. xxv. 23. The main 
trouble about the type of exegesis Cross uses here is that it assumes 
that the writer himself recalled, or even expected his readers to recall, 
not only various quotations and allusions, but also the precise contexts 
of the quotations and the verses that surrounded them. And although 
Cross does his best to find references to the Passover-Exodus theme in 
these Pentateuch quotations, the fact remains that in 1 Peter there is 
no explicit reference either to the first Passover or to the departure from 
Egypt or to the crossing of the Red Sea. I should therefore wish to claim 
that there is nothing at all in 1 Peter which is distinctively Paschal. 

It might be objected that if 1 Peter was a baptismal liturgy, and 
Easter was the time par excellence when baptism was administered, then 
the baptismal-liturgical setting of 1 Peter would automatically possess 
Paschal overtones. However, this objection involves two highly debat- 
able assumptions. Is it true to say that in the first century Easter was 
the main season when baptisms were administered? Our first evidence 
that Easter was considered an especially appropriate time for baptism 
appears no earlier than Tertullian, who says that Easter provides the 
most solemn occasion for baptism and that Pentecost is the next most 
appropriate day.' There are dangers in arguing from Tertullian to 
first-century practice. 

Secondly, we may ask, is 1 Peter a baptismal liturgy at all? It is to 
this question that we will now turn. 

What do we mean by ‘liturgy’? Our first ideas of what went on in 
early Christian church worship derive from Paul, who gives us a pic- 
ture of the utter chaos that existed in the church at Corinth. The 
New Testament evidence is very meagre. In the second century we 
have some sketchy descriptions from Justin and the Didache, and later 
we have the fuller details of the Apostolic Tradition attributed by many 
to Hippolytus.? Even in the Apostolic Tradition it is the actions that are 
laid down rather than the precise words to be used. The bishop need 
not keep to the words that are suggested: on the contrary, it is good if 


* Tert., De Baptismo, 19: Diem baptismo sollemniorem pascha praestat cum 
et passio domini in qua tinguimur adimpleta est. . . . Exinde pentecoste ordi- 
nandis lavacris laetissimum spatium est quo et domini resurrectio inter discipu- 
los frequentata est et gratia spiritus sancti dedicata et spes adventus domini 
subostensa. . . . Ceterum omnis dies domini est, omnis hora, omne tempus 
habile baptismo: si de sollemnitate interest de gratia nihil refert. 

* This is not the place for a discussion of the date and authorship of the 
Apostolic Tradition. The later it is dated the less relevant it would become for 
Cross’s thesis. 
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he can indulge in suitably elevated extempore prayer.' As Cross remarks, 
in the early Church there was no distinction between ‘liturgy’ and 
‘homily’. To determine whether any second-century writing was part 
of a service in a church would be difficult enough, but have we any 
criteria at all for recognizing a first-century church service of any kind 
even if we encountered one? Doubtless there are some things in 1 Peter 
(2nd also in Romans, Colossians, and Ephesians) that we might regard 
as suitable to be said at a baptism service. But the mere fact that 
1 Peter uses baptismal language does not make it part of a first-century 
church service. Paul’s epistles are steeped in baptismal language of 
renewal, putting away the flesh and its lusts and putting on Christ. We 
can also find baptismal language in 1 John, which emphasizes that 
those who are begotten of God do no sin and keep his commandments. 
If we make baptismal language or references to baptism a criterion for 
determining the presence of a baptismal liturgy we shall find traces of 
baptismal liturgies throughout most of the New Testament, but in 
doing so we shall be using the word ‘liturgy’ in an excessively vague 
way, because almost every allusion to baptism might signify the 
presence of a ‘liturgy’, no matter whether the allusion was originally 
made during a church service or not. | would humbly suggest that we 
possess no criteria at all for recognizing ary record of a first-century 
baptism service. A few alleged parallelisms with the Apostolic Tradition, 
even if they do exist, can hardly prove that 1 Peter is a baptismal 
liturgy. Taken as a whole, the baptism rite of the Apostolic Tradition 
and many of the ideas it presupposes are very different from the shape 
and ideas of 1 Peter. In 1 Peter there is no allusion to exorcism, anoint- 
ing, and the laying on of hands, which feature prominently in the 
Apostolic Tradition. When two works are prima facie dissimilar, it 
requires more than a couple of dubious parallels to show that they are 
dealing with the same subject-matter. 

Cross himself states that taken individually his arguments that 
1 Peter is a baptismal liturgy are by no means compelling’ and 
admits that he has to rely on the cumulative weight of various con- 
siderations. Assessments of the cumulative weight of various arguments 
are bound to be very subjective, but I would suggest that Cross’s 
individual arguments have little weight to accumulate. The one express 
mention of baptism at iii. 21, the use of dvayevvdw at i. 3 and i. 23, and 
the use of dprvyévyntos at ii. 2 imply no more than that the writer of 


1 Apostolic Tradition, 10 (ed. Dix, 1937, Pp. 19). 
2 F. L. Cross, 1 Peter—A Paschal Liturgy, p. 37. 
3 F. L. Cross, 1 Peter—A Paschal Liturgy, p. 28. 
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1 Peter saw fit to use baptismal language. The occurrences of apr: and 
viv hardly demand a theory of a baptism service for their adequate 
explanation.’ In Paul’s epistle to the Romans viv occurs almost as 
frequently as it does in 1 Peter. The passages of moral instruction do 
not demand a baptismal setting any more than their parallels in Romans, 
Colossians, Ephesians, and the Pastorals. Cross assumes that the use 
of what he calls a ‘creed’ at baptism is very primitive, and therefore 
finds traces of a ‘creed’ at 1 Peter iii. 18-22 to by most appropriate. It 
it true that after one has disentangled the references to the preaching 
to the spirits in prison, Noah, and baptism one is left with a formula 
which is almost certainly the kind of statement of faith out of which 
later creeds may have developed, but in its setting in 1 Peter this 
‘creed’ is so mixed up with the disobedient spirits, Noah, and baptism, 
and introduced in such an incidental manner in the general ethical- 
homiletical context, that it would appear to be no more liturgical than 
similar so-called ‘kerugmatic’ statements that are introduced in an inci- 
dental manner in 1 Cor. xv. 1-8 and Phil. ii. 5-11. 

The mentions of milk in ii. 2 and of women’s adornments in iii. 3 are 
alleged by Cross to be illuminated by passages of the Apostolic Tradi- 
tion, In the Apostolic Tradition? and in Tertullian’s De Corona‘ we are 
told that the newly baptized were offered, inter alia, a cup of milk and 
honey, which referred to the Old Testament promise of a land flowing 
with milk and honey. In 1 Peter there is no mention of any honey, and 
no mention of the land flowing with milk and honey promised to the 
Israelites in Exod. iii. 8. Can we compare the milk of the Apostolic 
Tradition with the milk mentioned in 1 Pet. ii. 2? 1 Peter’s milk is 
spiritual or reasonable (Aoy.xov) and is pure or unadulterated or without 
guile (adoAov). How metaphorical is this Aoyixdv-ddoAov milk in 1 Peter? 
These two epithets, whatever their exact translation may be, do not 
seem to me to suggest that the mention of milk in ii. 2 should be taken 
literally. One might rather compare Jas. i. 21 and its talk of receiving 
with meekness the implanted word that is able to save souls with this 
Petrine Aoy:xév milk which enables people to grow unto salvation. 
There is also a metaphorical use of milk and babies in 1 Cor. iii. 1 and 
Heb. v. 12 ff., but this refers to a contrast between advanced and 
elementary instruction which is not quite parallel to this passage in 
1 Peter. 

In the Apostolic Tradition* we are also told that the women take off 

* See C. F. D. Moule, “The Nature and Purpose of 1 Peter’ (N.T7.S., vol. iii, 
no. 1 (Nov. 1956), p. 6). 


* Apostolic Tradition, 23 (ed. Dix, 1937, p. 40). 3 Tert., De Corona, 3. 
* Apostolic Tradition, 21 (ed. Dix, 1937, p. 33). 
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their clothes and ornaments and let down their hair before they are 
immersed naked. Afterwards they dry themselves and dress. Can we 
compare this with 1 Pet. iii. 3, where wives are exhorted not to have 
‘the outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing jewels of 
gold, or of putting on of apparel’? Here I can see little more than an 
exhortation to humility and modesty paralleled in 1 Tim. ii. 9. The 
fact that in 1 Pet. iii. 5, 6 the holy women of previous times, such as 
Sarah, are cited as examples to be imitated seems to point against any 
specific reference to baptismal practice here. However, in the last resort 
the reader should make his own judgement from the relevant texts. In 
the texts quoted below the passages where Cross finds some parallelism 
are italicized. 


(a) Extracts from the baptism service in the Apostolic Tradition :' 

They shall take off their clothes. 

They shall baptize the small children first. If they can answer for 
themselves, let them answer. But if they cannot, let their parents 
answer or someone from the family. Next they shall baptize the adult 
men, and lastly the women, who shall have let down their hair and put 
aside their cold ornaments. Let no one go down to the water having any 
alien object on them. 

(Then follow the three immersions.) 

. . . Let each person dry himself and let them now put on their 
clothes and afterwards let them be among the congregation. 

(The bishop then lays his hands upon the newly baptized and 
anoints them.) 

. .. Then let the oblation be brought by the deacons to the bishop 
and he shall eucharistize the bread into the representation . . . of 
Christ’s body, and the cup mixed with wine for the antitype . . . of the 
blood which was shed for all who have believed in Him; and milk and 
honey mixed together in fulfilment of the promise made to the fathers 
when He referred to a land flowing with milk and honey, which Christ 
indeed gave, namely His flesh, through which those who believe are 
nourished like little children, rendering the bitterness of men’s hearts 
sweet by the sweetness of His word; water also for an oblation as a sign 
of the washing, that the inner man also, (that part of man) which is soul, 
may receive the same (rites) as the body. 

The bishop will give an account of all these things to those who 
receive. 

(6) « Pet. iii. 3 ff.: Whose adorning let it not be the outward adorning of 
plaiting the hair, and of wearing jewels of gold, or of putting on apparel; 
' Apostolic Tradition, 21, 23 (ed. Dix, 1937, pp. 33, 38, 4°, 41). 
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but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in the incorruptible apparel 
of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price. 
For after this manner aforetime the holy women also, who hoped in 
God, adorned themselves, being in subjection to their own husbands: 
as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him lord. 


(c) 1 Tim. ii. g: In like manner (I desire) that women adorn themselves 
in modest apparel, with shamefastness and sobriety; not with braided 
hair, and gold or pearls or costly raiment. 


(d) 1 Pet. ii. 1 ff.: Putting away therefore all wickedness, and all guile, 
and hypocrisies, and envies, and all evil speakings, as newborn babes, 
long for the Aoy:xov adoAov milk, that ye may grow thereby unto salva- 
tion; if ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious. 


(e) Jas. i. 21: Wherefore putting away all filthiness and overflowing of 
wickedness, receive with meekness the €udvurov Adyov, which is able to 
save your souls. 


It is unquestionable that both the Apostolic Tradition and 1 Peter 
mention milk, small children, hair, and gold. However, I suggest that 
if we take these alleged parallels in their contexts and not in isolation 
from their surroundings such resemblances as there are are superficial 
rather than significant. It is only if we are seeking support for a pre- 


viously made assumption about the baptismal nature of 1 Peter that we 
may be tempted to find some greater significance in these passages. 
What Cross seems to me to be doing is discovering pieces of evidence that 
might fit in with his hypothesis if it were true, rather than finding any 
evidence to show that it is in fact true. As I have said previously, we 
have no respectable criteria for deciding whether 1 Peter might be a 
baptismal liturgy or not. We may well hold that many parts of 1 Peter 
would have made very suitable prayers or exhortations for use at some 
hypothetical first-century baptism service, but it is grossly misleading 
to call 1 Peter part of a baptism service or a ‘baptismal liturgy’ until one 
has reasonable grounds for supposing that they were in fact so used. 
How can one best account for such allusions to baptism as do exist 
in 1 Peter? Attempts to show that 1 Peter is a baptismal homily or 
a baptismal liturgy, whatever their merits in other respects, are certainly 
correct in their assumption that the contents of 1 Peter must be related 
in some way to the life of the Church. Now most of 1 Peter is occupied 
with ethical exhortation. What is the connexion between ethics and 
baptism? I would suggest that in the early Church ethical language and 
baptismal language often went so closely together that any ethical 
writing was likely to contain some allusion to baptism. For Paul it was 
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the baptismal experience of dying and rising with Christ that provided 
both the justification and the possibility for the existence of Christian 
ethics.’ We were Luried with Christ through baptism into death, that, 
like as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, 
so we also might walk in newness of life. The old man is put away 
together with his actions, and the new man is put on. If we can suppose 
that baptism, which Paul regarded as the crucial turning-point of a 
Christian’s life, was equally important to others also, it is easy to see 
how much Christian ethical language might easily admit references to 
baptism, as for all adult converts baptism would be both the ethical 
and spiritual turning-point of their lives. I would therefore suggest that 
such allusions to baptism as we find in 1 Peter in iii. 21, i. 3, and i. 23 
imply no more than that the writer of 1 Peter linked ethics with baptism 
in some such way as Paul did, and so naturally used baptismal termino- 
logy in his predominantly ethical epistle. The allusions to baptism in 
1 Peter do not necessarily pose any problem that must be solved by 
recourse to hypotheses about baptismal sermons or liturgies. 

To conclude, I would like to raise the question of the unity of 
1 Peter. Cross only claims that part of 1 Peter (i. 3-iv. 11) is a baptismal 
liturgy. If this were so, how did the letter as we have it in the New 
Testament come into being? This is a question that Cross does not 
consider in his lecture. But no theory about any one part of 1 Peter 
being a baptismal liturgy is going to be very satisfactory unless an 
explanation is also provided about how the rest of the epistle came to 
be attached to this baptismal liturgy. I myself would suggest that 1 Peter 
does not necessarily demand to be treated as a letter composed of 
two separate and independent parts. If one divides 1 Peter into two 
parts (i. 3-iv. 11 and iv. 12-v, 11) it would seem that both parts are 
related to each other to a greater or lesser extent. Firstly, it would be 
hard to deny that both parts are by the same author. Although both 
parts are comparatively short, there are some striking similarities in 
vecabulary.? Secondly, some of the themes of both parts are very similar. 
In both parts people are exhorted to be prepared to face suffering for 
Christ’s sake in imitation of Christ’s sufferings (ii. 21, iv. 13). This 
suffering is unmerited (iii. 17, iv. 16). Subjection is a virtue (ii. 13, 18, 


* Rom. vi. 1-12; Col. ii. 12, iii, 1-11. 

* Ildexw is frequent in both parts. It occurs nine times in the first part and 
three times in the second. In both parts (iv. 4, 12) the passive of feilw is used 
in a sense found only in 1 Peter in the New Testament. The words xaxorowws 
(ii. 12, 14, iv. 15) and adeAddrns (ii. 17, v. 9) are found in both parts and occur 
nowhere else in the New Testament. We also find the word dya\\dw, which 
occurs in no other New Testament epistle, in both parts (i. 6, 8, iv. 13). 
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iii. 1, v. 5). The end is at hand (iv. 7, 17). After a brief period of present 
tribulation all will be well (i. 5, 6, v. 10). The presence of these similar 
themes in both parts needs to be explained. It can be argued that the 
persecutions envisaged in the first part (i. 3-iv. 11) are more hypothetical 
and less imminent than those mentioned in the second (iv. 12-v. 11). 
The best support for this position lies perhaps in the optative tenses 
used in iii. 14, 17.' (On the other hand, in i. 6 some present suffering is 
certainly mentioned.*) However, it would seem hard to maintain that 
1 Peter consists of two separate messages, the one addressed to those 
to whom persecution was only a threat and the other addressed to those to 
whom persecution was a present reality, because in the letter as we have 
it there is no other indication that the people addressed in iv. 12 are 
different from those addressed before. Might it not be possible to hold 
that the persecutions and sufferings envisaged by the writer in both of 
the alleged parts of the letter are in fact the same, and that in the latter 
part the writer is, inter alia, giving a brief practical summary of certain 
points mentioned more theoretically and at greater length in the first 
part of the epistle? If 1 Peter is a unity, rather than a conglomeration of 
independent parts, it would follow that no explanation of one section 
of 1 Peter would be satisfactory unless it took into account the context 
of the section concerned in the epistle as a whole. But even if 1 Peter is 
not such a unity, any exegete must attempt to provide a plausible ex- 
planation of how and why the various parts of 1 Peter came together to 
make up the letter as we have it. If Cross’s theory that part of 1 Peter 
(i. 3-iv. 11) was a Paschal liturgy were correct, we would have to face 
the problem of why this Paschal liturgy had a postscript added and was 
turned into an epistle. Cross’s theory might have been more plausible 
if he had given some account of the whole of 1 Peter, and not confined 
his attention to only a part of it. T. C. G. THORNTON 


* 1 Pet. iii. 14: GM’ i wal mdcyorre bea Jixavootvny, paxdpunr. 1 Pet. iii. 17: 
xpeirrov yap ayabomowivras, ef Oddo 76 OéAnpa Tod Oeod, mdcyew 7 Kaxotrowbirras. 

2 1 Pet. i. 6: Wherein ye greatly rejoice, though now for a little while, if 
need be, ye have been put to grief in manifold ternptations. 





THE ‘TWO WAYS’ IN THE DIDACHE 


N a previous article' I examined the literary relations of Didache 
| xvi, and tried to show that that chapter of the Didache is dependent 
on the particular form of the Synoptic tradition which we find 
crystallized in the gospel of Matthew.’ I further argued that the chapter 
depends on Luke (or Proto-Luke), and that it contained features most 
easily explained by its dependence on Pseudo-Barnabas. I wish now to 
apply a similar treatment to some features of the Didache’s Two Ways 
section (chs. i-vi). I shall for convenience use the symbols: D = the Di- 
dache; B = Ps.-Barnabas; M(g) = the Matthaean form of the Synoptic 
tradition; LD = the Latin Doctrina Apostolorum published by Schlecht.’ 
No one can doubt that B, D, and LD are related, and closely related, 
to each other in their Two Ways sections. The relationships may be 
collateral, or there may be filiation. The extent of the similarities between 
the three documents can be studied conveniently in the parallel columns 
in which they have been printed by Audet (La Didaché, Instructions 
des Apétres, pp. 138-53).* 

As Audet remarks,’ the Two Ways theme occurs also in the Dead 
Sea Manual of Discipline (iii. 13-iv. 26). Hence all Christian treatments 
of the theme clearly have a Jewish ancestry. It is, however, important 
to realize that the Manual of Discipline example is only a somewhat 
distant cousin of those in B, D, and LD.® 


1 “The Literary Relations of Didache, Ch. XVI’ (#.7.S., N.s., xi (1960), 
Pp. 265-83). 

? I use this form of words, and the symbol M(g) (i.e. the Matthaean tradition 
in Greek), so as not to prejudge the question whether our gospel of Matthew 
itself was in the hands of the author of the Didache. In view, however, of the 
dominant solution of the Synoptic Problem, I would point out that the Dida- 
chist’s M(g) already incorporated elements which, when found in the gospel of 
Matihew, are usually taken to have been borrowed by Matthew from Mark. In 
other words, anyone who believes that Matthew is dependent on Mark must 
believe that the Didache is dependent on our gospel of Matthew. 

3 Doctrina XII Apostolorum, una cum antiqua versione latina prioris partis de 
Duabus Viis (1900). The manuscript of LD is now at Munich 

* The column headings, Barn. and Doctr., have got interchanged on pp. 139- 
40. Two lines in the second column of p. 143 (sth and 4th lines from the bottom 
of the page) are inverted. On p. 144, column 4, ov« dpeis émi ceavrév dd6fav 
might have been added to the extract from B xix. 3, as a parallel to LD’s nec 
honorabis te apud homines. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 159-61. Cp. id., Revue Biblique, lix (1952), pp. 226 ff. 

© Cp. the close relations between the three Synoptic gospels, contrasted with 
their rather distant relationship to the fourth gospel. But, whereas the fourth 
gospel is perhaps the youngest of the gospels, the Manual’s Two Ways represents 
an earlier stage than that of D, B, and LD. 


[Journai of Theological Studies, N.S., V ol. XII, Pt. r, April 1961] 
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Audet maintains that the Two Ways in B and D are only connected 
collaterally, through their dependence on a common Jewish ancestor. 
Similarly, he holds that LD (apart from its present title, which he does not 
think is original) is dependent neither on D nor on B. In other words, 
the Two Ways came into Christian literature by three separate channels. 

The direct object of the following pages is not to refute these opinions, 
but to show: (i) that D, in the Two Ways, has numerous links with 
M(g) that are absent from B, and is therefore by no means a pure wit- 
ness to the pre-Christian tradition of the Two Ways theme; and (ii) that 
LD shares with D most of these links with M(g). I conclude with some 
observations on the consequences of combining these findings with 
Audet’s positions (should anyone wish to accept these latter); and on 
the consequence for the date of St. Matthew’s gospel—with which I 
think M(g) is to be identified. 


I (1) 

As evidence that D does not derive its Two Ways from B, Audet 
points to the fact that D i. 1 describes the two ways as being ‘one of life 
and one of death’ (om. B, which describes them as ‘the way of light and 
the way of darkness’ at B xviii. 1). According to The Manual of Dis- 
cipline (iv. 11) the two ways lead respectively to ‘incorruptible life’ and 
‘eternal ruin’. Here, then, Audet holds, D has a link with the Jewish 
tradition of the Two Ways theme, a link which by-passes B. 

Audet’s argument here would be more impressive if the Two Ways in 
the Manual had been described in the begii.ning as of life and death, as 
they are in D. But this is not so. For the Manual they are the ways of light 
and darkness (cp. B), and it is only as tardily introduced consequences 
(along with other such) of following the ways of light and darkness 
that incorruptible life and eternal ruin are mentioned at Manual iv. 11. 
While it is obviously possible that the author of D has picked out this 
passage and thence renamed the ways as of ‘life’ and ‘death’, it is also 
possible that (if he depended on B) he derived this nomenclature from 
B’s reference to. ‘the way of eternal death and punishment’ (B xx. 1). 
It is, however, in my view, still more likely that the source of D’s nomen- 
clature is neither B nor the Jewish prototype, but ™{(g); cp. Matt. vii. 
13 f.: ‘It is ... a wide road that leads on to perdition . . .; how narrow 
(is) the road that leads on to life.’ That D’s names for the two ways de- 
rive from this M(g) saying is made probable by the fact that there appear 
to be several other examples of M(g) influence upon D’s Two Ways." 


' LD describes the ways as ‘of life and death’ (cp. D) and ‘of light and dark- 
ness’ (cp. B). As will be pointed out below, a number of D’s borrowings from 
M(g) are reproduced in LD. 
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B xix. 1, 2 Di.2 


Aa * 


7~ ~ = od 
) ody 630s tod dwrds éotw atrn: 1) ev obv d80s Tis Cwijs €orw avr: 
~ s 5 
dyamjoas Tov momcavTd mpatov, ayamioas tov Oedv Tov 


pees 
OP ves mownoavTd oe, SevTEpov, TOV TANGIOV 





gov ws ceavTov. 


It will be observed that the words underlined in D are without parallel 
in B. It is probable that they are due to the influence of M(g); cp. Matt. 
xxii. 37 f.: dyamijoes Kipvov tov Bedv cov . . . abrn €oriv 7) peydAn Kai 
mpwTn evrodAn: devtépa dpoia adri’ ayarnoess Tov TAniov Gov ws Geavrov.! 

It is true that the mere fact that a document combines the two pre- 
cepts of charity (love of God, love of fellow man or fellow Jew) does 
not of necessity prove its debt to the Synoptic tradition. Audet? correctly 
points out that such a combination was not unknown to pre-Christian 
Judaism, though not all his evidence is relevant.’ Philo (de Virt. ix. 55, 
cp. xviii. 95 —both referred to by Audet) associates ‘piety’ and ‘humanity’ 
as kindred virtues, and calls them the queens of the virtues; and piety, 
for Philo, is especially the love of God. Compare also Test. Issachar 
Vv. 2, vii. 6; Test. Benjamin iii. 3-5; Test. Daa v. 3 (unless these are to 
be considered Christian interpolations). 

But (a) judging by the evidence of B and The Manual of Discipline, 
the Jewish Two Ways documents did not, in their exordia, link up the 
love of the Creator with the love of one’s fellow men. (6) Neither Philo 
nor any of the other passages cited (except Mark xii. 28-34) has the 
verbal links which connect D here with M(g). Of these verbal links the 
most significant is perhaps ‘first ... second’. For it would seem that 
this is peculiar to M(g) and passages derived from M(g). The lawyer’s 
question in Matt. xxii. 36 is: “What is the great commandment in the 
Law?’ Jesus, after answering this question, goes on: “This is the great 
and first commandment. (But here is) a second commandment which is 
like (the first): Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ The lawyer, 
in other words, was being given deliberately more than he had asked 
for, just as, in Matt. xxii. 21, the question ‘Is it lawful to pay tribute to 
Cacsar?’ is first answered in the words ‘Render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s’, and then, by superabundance, the questioners are 
told to render ‘to God the things that are God’s’. Hence, the contrast 





' The words underlined are found also in Mark xii. 28-31. But while D 
sometimes agrees with Matthew (or Luke) against Mark, he never agrees with 
Mark against either Matthew or Luke. 2 Op. cit., p. 259. 

3 Luke x. 25-28 results from Luke’s editorial treatment of Mark xii. 28-34. 
Mark xii. 28-34 shows, at most, that the combination, once suggested, might 
commend itself to a Jew. 
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‘first . .. second’ does not belong intrinsically to the combination of the 
two precepts but to the circumstances in which they are combined in 
Matt. xxii. 34~40.' It is hardly possible to resist the inference that 
‘first ... second’ in D is due to the influence of this pericope of M(g). 


I (3) 
D follows up the two precepts of charity immediately with the Golden 
Rule (om. B) in a negative formulation: 
Matt. vii. 12 Didache i. 2b 
mdavra obv dca dav OédAnre iva mdvra dé dca dv BedAtjons jut) yive- 
mowmaow dpiv ot avOpwron, obrws abai cor Kai av GAAw 7) TOIL. 
wai duets moveire adrois. 











The Golden Rule, negatively formulated, is common enough in both 
pagan and Jewish sources (in the latter it usually takes the form: ‘What 
is hateful to thee, do not to another’). So far as is known, the positive 
form of the Rule occurs only in Matt. vii. 12 and in passages that can 
be derived from it. 

Although D presents us with a negative formulation of the Rule, the 
words underlined above point to the influence of the M(g) positive 
formulation. (a) Except here (and cp. LD omne), and in Theophilus, 
ad Autolyc. ii. 34 (where the context explains the phenomenon), negative 
formulations of the Rule do not begin with wav or wdvra. (6) xai ov in the 
second clause of the Rule in D (cp. xai dpets in Matt. vii. 12) ‘is, so far 
as I can find, unexampled elsewhere in the negative Rule, though ov 
alone is found in the Didascalia i. 1—at a point, however, where the 
author has the Didache in mind’ (R. H. Connolly, 7.7.S. xxxiii (1932), 
Pp. 245 n. 3). (c) In good Greek we should expect, not xai ov . . . x7) but 
pndeé av (cp. Theophilus, loc. cit.). (d) 27) is misplaced in D’s sentence, 
as though he had been following Matthew’s positive formulation rather 
mechanically, and had failed to insert the negative in its right place 
(before GeAnons). 

There are thus four unusual or awkward features in D’s formulation 
of the Rule, and they can all be explained on the supposition that he 
knew the Rule as it is (positively) formulated in M(g). For confirmation 
of these findings we may compare the negative Rule as formulated in 
Acts xv. 29 (Western text): «ai dea yt) OéAere €avtois yiveoBa, érépw 
pe?) oveiv (rovetre); note the absence of wdvra and of xai dpeis, and 
the correct placing of jx before 0éAere.* 


* Luke x. 25-28 lacks ‘first . . . second’. Luke’s interest is not in the education 
of the ‘lawyer’ but in that of the Christians. 

2 Audet’s treatment of D’s Golden Rule (op. cit., p. 169) is unsatisfactory. 
He says that the Rule in its negative form is found in ‘all the witnesses of the 
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I (4) 

D i. 3b-ii. 1a is without parallel in B or LD, and it is regarded by 
Audet as an interpolation. Glover (op. cit., pp. 14 ff.) thinks that the 
passage shows a transmission of sayings of Christ that is independent of 
Matthew and Luke. More probably, it was written by someone familiar 
with both Matthew and Luke.’ 


I (5) 

D ii. 3: od« émwpxioas, od pevdouaprupyices. These two prohibi- 
tions are both lacking in B. For the former, cp. Matt. v. 33: od« émopK7- 
ces. The word émvwpxeiv is not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 
It occurs twice in the (deutero-canonical) books of the LXX.? For od 
Yevdouaprupyces, cp. Matt. xix. 18 (quoting Exod. xx. 15 f., where 
the same verb evdouaprupeiv occurs). The verb occurs elsewhere in 
the New Testament in the Markan and Lukan parallels to Matt. xix. 
18, and twice in Mark’s account of the trial of Christ. 


I (6) 
B xx. 1 f. Dv. 1f. cp. Matt. xv. 19 
diaroyiapot trovnpot 


* cidwAoAatpeia 
¢ | pacvrns 


dypos Suvapews 


Two Ways that are independent of the Didache’. (In support of this statement 
he refers to Schermann, Die Allgemeine Kirchenordnung, i, p. 15; but the refer- 
ence should presumably be to Resch, Agrapha (T. u. U., v. 4 (1889), p. 95). 
This is manifestly untrue, since the Rule is not found in B’s Two Ways, nor in 
The Manual of Discipline’s. It seems to me probable that it never came into the 
Two Ways except by way of D. But the probability of M(g)’s influence on D 
here is based not on the mere presence of the Rule in D but on the clear signs 
of the influence of M(g) on D’s wording of the Rule. 

Glover (“The Didache’s Quotations and the Synoptic Gospels’ in New Testa- 
ment Studies, 5. 1 (October 1958), p. 13) is also unsatisfactory. He mentions the 
Rule in the Western text of Acts xv. 29, but fails to observe the important 
differences in D’s formulation of it. He further says: ‘it would be hard for 
anyone . . . intending to quote’ Matt. vii. 12 to write what we find in D. But D, 
in my view, is not ‘quoting’ M(g) but is being influenced by it. It may be noted 
that D’s use of the singular (Matthew has the plural form) is due to the context. 
For D’s choice of a negative form for the Rule, cp. his substitution of pro- 
hibition in xvi. 1 for the affirmatives preserved in Luke xii. 35. 

' I have elsewhere (The Originality of St. Matthew, pp. 39 f.) given reasons 
for thinking that Luke vi. 27 ff. shows the influence of M(g). D i. 3b-ii. 1a 
borrows some of the specifically Lukan modifications of the M(g) material. 

? So far as I know, D’s use of it constitutes a hapax legomenon in the Apostolic 
Fathers. Goodspeed (Index Patristicus) does not list the word. 

3 In the passages which follow, an asterisk placed against an item indicates 
that that item is found also in the other passage, but that it is there differently 
placed: an obelus indicates that the item is not found in the other passage. 
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B xx. 1 f. 
2 encae 
derrAoKxapdia 
* uorxeia 
doves 


* imepndavia 
t+ rapdBacs 
d0dA0s 


Kaka 
av0ddeva 
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Dv.1f. 


dovor 
* wotxyetas 
Tt émBupia 
tropveia 
t+Aorai 
* cidwAoAatpia 
* wayeias 
* Pappaxia 
dprayai 
t pevdopnaprupiar 


drroxpicess 


SimAoxapdia 


ddA0s 
* brepndavia 
Kkaxia 


av0adera 


cp. Matt. xv. 19 


4 
govor 
potyeiat 


Tropveiat 


wAorrai 


pevdopaprupiat 
BAacdnpia 


* pappaxeia 
* uayeia 
mAcovetia mAcovefia 
tadoBia beot 
taicypodoyia 
tl{nAorumia 
| Spacvrns 
dos 
taAaloveia 
Sidarar dyabav 
The parallel passages set forth above come from the description of 
the way of darkness or death. The second half of the description (be- 
ginning with 3d«ra: (rdv) ayabdv) is a list of sinners, each noun being in 
the nominative plural. The list appears to be drawn up on no system, 
but both its contents and the order of items are practically identical 
in B and D. The first half of B’s description of the way of darkness is 
also, as can be seen from the parallel passages above, unsystematic, But 
the parallel passage in D is remarkably different, and reveals systematic 
treatment. The closeness of the parallel between the second half of the 


didaera trav ayabdv 
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description in B and D is a measure of the close kinship between the 
Two Ways in these two documents. It being conceded that B does not 
depend on D, it is fairly clear that, if D in turn does not depend on B, 
they are both (in the second half of the description) very faithful to 
some common source. It seems also obvious that the differences be- 
tween the two documents in the first half of the description are due to 
editing on D’s side; we should expect the common source to be no more 
systematic in the first half than in the second half of its description; 
and if not, we should have expected B to show traces at least of its 
system in his own first half. We may therefore examine D’s version of 
the first half for signs of editorial activity. 

D’s list of sins includes seven items which are absent from B’s list 
(which, on the other hand, has two items absent from D).' D’s list 
consists of eleven plural nouns, of which all but one (ém@vyiar) describe 
external acts of sin. These are followed by eleven (or twelve) singular 
nouns, mostly describing sinful states or habits of mind. B’s items are 
in the singular number throughout. 

Our immediate interest is in the first five items of D’s list, of which only 
one (¢dvor) occurs in the first half of B’s list, while D’s third, fourth, and 
fifth items (émOvpiar, wopvetar, xAomwai) are entirely absent from B’s list. 
These facts make it all the more striking that of these five the first, 
second, fourth, and fifth items occur in that order also in Matt. xv. 19 (the 
parallel passage in Mark vii. 21 f. has a different order of items). In 
Matthew these four items are immediately followed by Yevdouaprupia 
(om. Mark), which is the tenth item in D’s list, and is not found in B. 

There will be a case for suggesting that D is here dependent on M(g), 
if we can explain why ém:$vpia, which has no parallel in Matthew, got 
into D’s list at its present position. This explanation lies ready to hand. 

(a) First, that the word is alien to its context is clear. The ten items 
among which it is embedded are, as has been already mentioned, all 
names of externally committed sins. But ém:@vyia refers to internal sins, 
not necessarily consummated in external acts. 

1 The provenance of the first four of D’s additional items (émO@vpia, 
mopveia, xAotrai, evdopaprupia) is discussed in the text above. The last three 
(aicxpodAoyia, (nAorumia, dAafoveia) are found nowhere in B. For aicypodoyia cp. 
D iii. 3: pars aicxpoAdyos, and for (nAorunia cp. D iii. 2: unde CyAwrijs (D iii. 1-6 
is the paragraph—om. B—from which, on the view put forward in the text 
above, ém@vpia in D v. 1 is derived). dAa{oveia is not found elsewhere in D; 
but cp. Hermas, Mand. vi. 2. 5, ‘where the writer is certainly dependent on 
some form of the Two Ways’ (Connolly, 7.7.S. xxxiii (1932), p. 243): ém@vpla 
yuvaixayv Kai mAeovegia xai vmepndavia wai dAaloveia. 

Of B’s peculiar items, rapdfacrs occurs nowhere in D. But it is quite possible 
that D originally had d¢oBia (@coG?) after dAaloveia, and Audet in fact accepts 


into his text of D at this point ad¢oBia <@eod> (cp. LD non timentes, Ap. Const., 
bk. vii, dgofia, See Connolly, op. cit., p. 239 n.). 


621.1 D 
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(5) In D iii. 3 we read : 4x) yivou émBupnris: ddnyei yap 7 émBupia mpos 
Ti topveiav. This comes from a passage (D iii. 1-6) which is without 
parallel in B and has been incorporated into the Two Ways either by 
D or by some earlier editor. Clearly it was this little paragraph, with 
its warning that émOvpia ‘leads to’ wopveia, that led in D v. 1 to the 


insertion of émivyias (in the plural, to suit the new context) immediately 
before zopveia:.' 


1 (7) 

D vi. 1: dpa jax} Tus oe tAavHon amd ravrns Tis 65006 Tis dday7js (om. B). 
Cp. Matt. xxiv. 4: BAérere ut} Tus pds mAavijon.? This is the only Synoptic 
passage where the warning ‘see that no one misleads you’ is given. For 
D’s dpa in place of Matthew’s BAémwere compare in the next verse but 
one of Matthew (xxiv. 6): dpare, 7) Opociobe. The phrase dpa (dpare) 27) 
is typically Matthaean—Matthew four times, Mark once (parallel to 
Matthew), Paul once (1 Thessalonians v. 15, perhaps derived from 
M(g)), Apocalypse twice, but with no dependent clause. 


We may now list our examples of the possible influence of M(g) on 
D in the Two Ways: 


Ways of life and death 

First, love God, second, love your neighbour 

Wording of the Golden Rule 

Thou shalt not forswear thyself, thou shalt not give false witness 
Murders, adulteries, \ustings, fornications, thefts 

See lest anyone deceive you 


If we take these examples one by one, it is obvious that some of them 
may be accidental agreements of D with Matthew against B. Others, 


' This analysis of D v. 1 f. by comparison with B xx. 1. f., Matt. xv. 19 (cp. 
Mark vii. 21 f.), and D iii. 3 is derived from R. H. Connolly, “The Didache in 
Relation to the Epistle of Barnabas’, 7.7.S. xxxiii (1932), pp. 241-8. In the light 
of the other instances of D’s probable knowledge of M(g) it offers a pleasing 
system of converging probabilities. My excuse for reproducing it is that Audet 
entirely fails to notice the main features of Connolly's argument: the explana- 
tion of the anomalous presence of ém@upia: by reference to D iii. 3, and the 
resulting coincidence with Matt. xv. 19. Glover (op. cit., p. 18) finds it remark- 
able that the composer of D v. 1 f., ‘bent on building up a comprehensive list 
of iniquities’, should have so little use, if he knew them, for ‘the contributions 
of Mark, or even Matthew's BAacdnpia’. There is not, however, any evidence 
requiring us to suppose that D used Mark. And D was not building up a list 
in vacuo, but using M(g) to edit the list which he found in his Two Ways source. 

2 The parallels in Mark xiii. 5 and Luke xxi. 8 may be disregarded. As al- 
ready observed, there is no need to suppose that D made any use of Mark; 
and—apart from the ‘interpolated’ passages—there is only one sure link with 
Luke, in D xvi. 
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in my opinion, are less easily to be explained in this way (the second, 
third, and fifth items are specially impressive). When all the items are 
considered in combination the general case for the influence of M(g) 
on D seems very strong, particularly in view of the absence of all of them 
from B, It cannot be supposed that B deliberately de-Christianized 
his Two Ways source. He can hardly have been so unfortunate as to 
have discarded by accident all these agreements with Matthew. We are 
driven to conclude not only that B’s source for the Two Ways was not 
D, but also that D’s version of their common material shows the influence 
of M(g), an influence exerted either directly on the Didachist himself 
or received by him through the medium of his immediate Two Ways 
source. 

Obviously, if Robinson and his followers were right in holding that 
B was D’s source, the M(g) elements in D’s Two Ways are due to the 
Didachist himself. But Audet denies D’s dependence on B. Negatively, 
he thinks it impossible that a Christian editor of the late second century 
(or later) could have fashioned D’s Two Ways out of the chaotic material 
provided by B. Positively, he sees in LD an independent witness to 
D’s source. 


II 


LD has important agreements with B against D in its opening lines 
(‘lucis et tenebrarum. in his constituti sunt angeli duo, unus aequitatis 
alter iniquitatis’, LD i. 1, cp. B xviii. 1). It also has certain features, 
lacking in D, which look less like the work of a Christian editor than 
the preservation of traits from the Jewish pre-history of the Two Ways 
theme (i. 2 ‘deum aeternum’ ; iii. 7 ‘sanctam terram’; iv. 1, 9, 10a, and 
10b, dominus for Geds, suggesting the LX.X x«vpcos; iv. 8b ‘omnibus enim 
dominus dare vult de donis suis’ (om. D, but cp. the Interpolator, D i. 5: 
mao yap bdr Siboc8a 6 rarip éx tay idiwy yapvoparwv); vi. 4 f. ‘haec in 
consulendo si cottidie feceris, prope eris vivo deo; quod si non feceris, 
longe eris a veritate. haec omnia tibi in animo pone et non deceperis de 
spe tua. sed per haec sancta certamina pervenies ad coronam.’ 

The agreements of LD with B against D are also, in substance, agree- 
ments with The Manual of Discipline, and Audet thus has good grounds 
for arguing that they show that D is not LD’s connecting link with the 
pre-Christian Two Ways. It remains possible, however, that they result 
from an abortive attempt by the author of LD’s Greek source to conflate 
B and D. A similar attempt was made by Luke to conflate Mark with 
one or more other sources (Luke iii. 1-iv. 13). As we know, Luke soon 
gave up the attempt, not improbably because of its extreme difficulty. 
LD may be the result of such an attempt, similarly given up. 
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Of the alleged Jewish traits present in LD and absent from D the 
majority are, taken individually, very slight. If it is thought that, taken 
together, they carry some weight, it has still to be borne in mind (as 
Audet, p. 135, concedes) that they may have been present in the auto- 
graph of D and have been lost in the course of transmission, except 
aiong the line of descent represented by LD. The long passage in LD 
vi. 4 f. cannot reasonably be supposed to have been lost; on the other 
hand, its Jewish character is the negative one of not containing anything 
specifically Christian, and it does not therefore seem inconceivable that 
it may have had a Christian origin—a Christian editor, borrowing from 
D, may have allowed himself some licence at the beginning (LD i. 1) 
and at the end (LD vi. 4 f.) of his work. 

The problem presented by LD iv. 8b is peculiarly tantalizing. As 
already mentioned, this sentence is almost identical with D i. 5 (from 
the Interpolator, according to Audet). But Hermas (Mand. ii. 4) also 
has mdow yap 6 Geds did0c0a Oére €x Trav Biwv Swpnudtwv. Audet holds 
that Hermas is here borrowing from D (interpolated). He further 
appears to hold that D’s Interpolator is borrowing from his Jewish 
Two Ways source, preserved in LD iv. 5-8; we must then, presumably, 
assume that the Interpolator edited the sentence out of D where it 
would have naturally been in parallel position to its position in LD. 
These explanations of Audet involve, of course, the wider question, on 
which I do not propose to enter here, of the direction of dependence 
as between the Didache as a whole and Hermas as a whole. It will not 
escape notice that the phenomena are explicable if we assume that (a) 
D depends on Hermas, (6) LD had a text of D which included the 
‘interpolation’, and that he borrowed our sentence from the interpolation 
which he had, as a whole, omitted. 

Altogether I think it may be said that Audet has a strong, but not a 
decisive, combination of arguments in favour of his view that D is not 
the source of LD. But one thing is clear. If LD is independent of D, they 
both depend on a Christian edition of the Two Ways, since LD in- 
corporates most of the M(g) traits which we have found in D: 

LD i. 1 vitae et mortis; cp. D i. 1 rijs Cwijs Kai . . . rod Oavdrov. 

LD i. 2 primo ... secundo proximum tuum ut te ipsum; cp. D i. 2 
apa@rov ... Sedrepov Tov mAnciov gov ws ceavTov. 

LD i. 2 omne autem quod; cp. D i. 2 wdvra 5é€ dca. 

LD ii. 3 non periurabis; cp. D ii. 3 od« émopxijcets. 

LD v. 1 moechationes, homicidia, falsa testimonia, fornicationes, 
desideria mala, ... furta, vanae superstitiones; cp. D v. 1 ¢ovot, 
poryetas, émvOvpiar, mopveta, KAomai, eidwAodarpia . . . pevdo- 
paprupiat. 
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LD vi. 1 vide ne quis te ab hac doctrina avocet; cp. D vi. 1 dpa yy 
Tis oe TAaYHOn amo TavTns THs 6500 THs Sday7js.' 

That D and LD both depend on an earlier Christian edition of the 
Two Ways is a conclusion which I could view with some equanimity. 
It does, however, seem to be difficult to reconcile it with Audet’s dating 
of the Didache (including the ‘interpolations’) to a date before or a little 
after A.D. 70. If we accept Audet’s general positions and combine them 
with the view that D and LD depend on a previous Christian edition 
(influenced by M(g)) of the Two Ways, we are driven to the following 
reconstruction of the literary history: (a) There existed, say about A.D. 
30, a Jewish form of the Two Ways theme in Greek dress, as different 
from the example preserved in The Manual of Discipline as it was similar 
to B, D, and LD’s examples. (6) This Jewish document survived without 
specifically Christian editing to become the source of B’s Two Ways. 
(c) Along another channel of transmission it was edited in Christian 
circles by reference to M(g). (d) Thus edited by reference to M(g) it 
was used as a source by the author of the Didache about a.p. 70 (note 
this very early terminus ante quem for M(g), the specifically Matthaean 
form of the Synoptic tradition, a form already incorporating elements 
usually regarded as Markan). (e) The pre-Didache Christian edition 
also survived along a line of transmission independent of the Didache, 
to become the source of LD. 

I have already suggested that Audet’s reasons for denying LD’s de- 
pendence on D are not decisive. If this be granted, then I think it is 
worth noticing that, just as D’s Two Ways shows the influence of 
M(g), so too does D xvi (cp. my examination of this chapter in 7.7.S., 
N.S., Xi (1960), pp. 265-83). The editorial hand is, I suspect, the same 
in these two sections of the Didache, and is in fact that of the Didachist 
himself. In that case, LD must depend on D. 

But if LD depends on D, the possibility again arises that D's Two 
Ways is dependent on B’s. I do not propose to explore this possibility 
here, beyond pointing out that (as argued in my previous article) there 
is strong reason to think that D xvi is dependent on B. 

It is no part of my immediate purpose to try to refute the date assigned 


' The Golden Rule, in negative form and Latin dress, was well known in the 
West, and perhaps especially in monastic circles. It occurs in the Rule of St. 
Benedict (ch. iv) in the form: ‘quod sibi fieri non vult, alio ne faciat’ (in a context 
which requires the 3rd person singular). It is therefore not surprising that LD 
gives: ‘quod tibi fieri non vis, alio ne feceris’. This reduces the M(g) element 
in LD’s formulation of the Golden Rule to the significant omne. The order of 
items in LD v. 1 differs from that in D v. 1, and may be due to the Latin trans- 
lator or to a copyist; but LD’s Greek source plainly had (the intrusive) 
é€mOupia (cp. LD’s desideria mala). 
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by Audet to the Didache. If he is correct in this, the Didache at once 
becomes a document of immense importance for the history of first- 
century Christianity. Any fresh evidence on that period of the Church’s 
history would be so welcome that scholars may find themselves predis- 
posed to favour Audet’s view. All I wish to do in concluding this study 
is to point out some hardly avoidable consequences of its acceptance. 
First, and of no great importance, there will be a strong case for putting 
the epistle of Barnabas also back into the seventh decade of the first 
century at latest. Secondly, those who accept the priority of Mark in 
the normal triple tradition of the Synoptic material will be obliged to 
identify what I have hitherto called M(g) with Matthew (since it in- 
cludes so-called Markan elements); they will therefore have to date 
Matthew before about a.p. 70, and it may be difficult for them to put 
Mark so late as A.D. 65-67, which appears to be the date favoured at 
the present day. Thirdly, D xvi seems to show dependence on Luke, 
which would thus also have to be put before about A.p. 70; it is, however, 
just possible that D’s debt was not to Luke but to Proto-Luke. Fourthly, 
the dependence of Matthew on Mark may be disputed; in that case, it 
would not be absolutely necessary to identify M(g) with Matthew; but 
there would still be nothing to militate against such an identification, and 
everything in favour of it—from the point of view of comparative literary 
analysis. M(g), as evidenced by D, is in fact indistinguishable from 
Matthew, and it seems to me unlikely that the Synoptic tradition ever 
existed in this pure and characteristic Matthaean form before the gospel 
of Matthew was composed. B. C. BuTLER 





THE PROBLEM OF ANONYMITY AND 
PSEUDONYMITY IN CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 
OF THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES! 


HE problem of anonymity and pseudonymity in Christian litera- 

ture of the first two centuries is large and very difficult. It is even 

more complex if the New Testament is taken into consideration. 
Until recently the subject provoked the most vigorous discussion. To- 
day, the force of the storm is in some degree abated. But New Testament 
scholars are still passionately discussing the so-called ‘authenticity’ of 
several writings, and the various schools remain strongly divided against 
each other. Each New Testament scholar has to answer the question of 
authorship in New Testament literature for himself; everyone, therefore, 
faces the problem of anonymity and pseudonymity. Even the scholar 
who would be inclined to ascribe the New Testament documents almost 
without exception to the persons to whom they are ascribed either by 
tradition or by the writings themselves cannot avoid being challenged 
by this problem in dealing with, let us say, 2 Peter. 

In the face of this situation the small amount of literature on this 
problem is astonishing. There are hardly any monographs, and the 
essays have been few. In so far as they treat this problem, they do it 
along the line of Torm in his book, Die Psychologie der Pseudonymitat 
im Hinblick auf die Literatur des Urchristentums,* or of Arnold Meyer in 
his article, ‘Die Pseudepigraphie als ethisch-psychologisches Problem’. 
Both titles are characteristic of the situation: psychological considera- 
tions and ethical viewpoints form the foundation for the discussion and 
solution of the problem presented by pseudonymous literature. But in 
my opinion psychological questions do not satisfy, and ethics is no 
proper category for our problem. The solution which is achieved in 
such a way remains in many respects insufficient. 

Accordingly, we may ask whether there is a different way, which 
solves the manifold problems completely, or at least as completely as is 
possible in dealing with questions about the first two centuries. The 
proposal I lay before you will not be more than an attempt to make a con- 
tribution, and an effort to open a discussion of the whole question upon 
a different basis from that which has been used hitherto. Here I can do 


' A paper read to the New Testament Club of the University of Chicago in 
December 1959. 

2 Gitersloh, 1932. 

3 Z.N.W. xxxv (1936), pp. 262-79. 


Uournal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. XII, Pt. 1, April 1961] 
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this only in general terms. The limited scope of this paper and available 
time do not allow the detailed discussion of the various questions in- 
volved in, and connected with, our problem, as, for instance, the author- 
ship or dating of particular writings. 

First, if any solution of our problem is possible at all, it can be achieved 
only by taking into account the literature of the first two centuries as a 
whole. Again and again anonymity and pseudonymity of New Testament 
books have been treated in isolation. This is impossible. It is a conse- 
quence of the deplorable separation between the theological disciplines 
that often New Testament problems (not only historical, but especially 
theological ones as well) are discussed without any reference to the 
Apostolic Fathers, for instance, and vice versa. It would be profitable 
for both disciplines (especially for the New Testament, but also for 
patristics) if this isolation were succeeded by mutual inter-penetration. 
That means in relation to our problem that only an answer which takes 
into account the whole of the first two centuries, and explains anony- 
mity and pseudonymity in Christian literature of this entire period, 
can be satisfactory. Thus the material for the task put before us includes 
the New Testament, the Apostolic Fathers, the Apologists, the New 
Testament Apocrypha, the writings of Hegesippus, Irenaeus, Dionysius 
of Corinth, and of the other Fathers at the end of the second century down 
to Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian in his first stage, Minucius Felix, 
&c. Writings of which we have only fragments, or perhaps only the 
titles, cannot be taken into consideration, because they do not allow any 
conclusions. If we review this mass of literature as a whole we obtain 
two results. First, the closer we get towards the end of the second 
century, the clearer the situation becomes; we notice that authors 
appear as distinct individuals, not only publishing their writings under 
their own names, but also aspiring to literary distinction as writers with 
several volumes to their name, their books being differentiated from 
literature outside the Christian Church only by their content and their 
prospective public. Several of these writings aspired not only to pro- 
mulgation through church channels but also to the official book market. 
Not only were these works copied in scriptoria from the beginning, but 
they also attempted to compete with ordinary contemporary literature. 
It does not make any difference to what extent they were successful. It 
is rather their intention that is important. This total development began 
with the early Apologists. Thus, at the end of the second century the 
problem of anonymous or pseudonymous writings did not exist any more. 
The question put before us by this period is: how did this development 
occur? Why did the Christians, beginning about the middle of the second 
century, not only name the real authors of their literary productions 
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but also put them in the foreground so they could not be overlooked? 
This question is underlined by the fact that at the same time certain 
categories of writings (New Testament Apocrypha) continued to be 
anonymous or pseudonymous. 

The second result of considering the literature of this entire period 
is this: from the first beginnings we see a distinct group claiming a 
distinct position. From the letters of Paul to those of Dionysius of 
Corinth the personality of the writer clearly appears. There is nothing 
surprising in this; letters as letters have to introduce their writers. 
When Paul wrote to the Corinthians, Ignatius to the Ephesians, Poly- 
carp to the Philippians, and Dionysius to Athens, they wanted to utter 
their own opinion on concrete problems to individual addressees and 
to answer their questions, just as all letters do at any time. Here the 
person of the writer was exceedingly important. Thus we have to ex- 
clude this category of letters from our consideration. But this category, 
however, must not be extended too far, as is occasionally done. An 
epistle differs from a real letter. The letters of Paul, Ignatius, and Poly- 
carp are different from the Deuteropaulines, Catholic epistles, and the 
epistle of Barnabas. The first epistle of Clement holds an astonishing 
transitional position. Without any doubt it is a real letter parallel to 
those of Paul, yet the writer avoids indicating not only his name, but 
also any concrete references to himself. He does not even use the ‘I’- 
form as far as I know, but rather the ‘we’-form. This fact arrests our 
attention and probably may bring us closer to the solution of our 
problem. 

If we classify the rest of the writings according to their homogeneity, 
as far as authorship is concerned, the following writings prove to be 
anonymous: the gospels and Acts (with the possible exception of the 
gospel of John), possibly Hebrews, 1 John, Barnabas, 2 Clement, and 
a part of the New Testament Apocrypha. To the category of pseud- 
onymous writings I would like to ascribe: the Pastorals, 1 and 2 Peter, 
James, Jude, possibly Hebrews, 2 and 3 John, possibly the gospel of 
John, the Didache, and the non-anonymous New Testament Apo- 
crypha. Whether or not we have to assign the epistles to the Colossians 
and to the Ephesians to this category is controversial. Some may think 
that several of the above-mentioned New Testament epistles, or most 
of them, do not belong to this category either. That is an open question. 
He who holds that these epistles are authentic writings by the expressly 
mentioned or indicated authors will assign them to the category of 
authentic letters mentioned above, reaching from Paul to Dionysius of 
Corinth, and therefore he will exclude them from consideration. But 
even he has to admit that, for reasons of method, it is appropriate to 
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make the category of pseudonymous literature as wide as possible. It is 
only in this way that we can demonstrate whether the proposed ex- 
planation of this literature suffices, or whether there is a solution of our 
problem at all. 

Between these two groups (of anonymous and pseudonymous writ- 
ings) we find the apocalyptic writings. The Revelation of John and the 
Shepherd of Hermas—only to mention these two—contain such a 
mixture of apocalyptic visions with obviously or apparently concrete 
data about the author, that it is appropriate to treat them separately, 
at least at the beginning. 

Let us start with the anonymous literature. In my opinion it is beyond 
doubt that all the gospels were published anonymously. Our present 
opinion about their authors dates from information which derives from 
the time of Papias or later. Not only the four canonical ones, but also 
the other gospels of the earlier period were not thought of as the ‘gospel 
of Mark’, the ‘gospel of Matthew’, and so on, but, in their original 
home, as ‘the gospel’. The more the individual gospels won common 
acknowledgement, and the more numerous they were in any one 
place, the more it proved necessary to differentiate between them (or to 
combine them into, for instance, a Diatessaron, as did Tatian). All titles 
and subscriptions in the gospel manuscripts are of a later period. And 
it is no evidence against this that Papyrus Bodmer II (around 200) has 
the inscription: edayyéAvov xara "Iwdvvny. It belongs to the time after 
Papias, when not only were the gospels fully distinguished, but also 
certain traditions had achieved their developed form. 

Even the Acts, which, according to its preface, is marked by literary 
tendencies, desists from mentioning the author’s name and from any 
attempt somehow to describe the author’s person. This is true also as 
far as the ‘we’-source is concerned. Even the manuscripts, if we dis- 
regard very few and late exceptions, do not mention Luke’s name in 
their titles and subscriptions. 

In regard to the Apostolic Fathers the situation is similar: the sub- 
scriptions or titles are later additions. Often they can be recognized at 
first sight as such by their content. We mentioned above that even 
1 Clement does not speak of its author anywhere (although in this case 
there was no occasion to do so). But the epistle of Barnabas likewise 
does not name the author at all. This is also true for the addressees. 
It has been assumed, indeed, that it was addressed to a definite circle. 
The only forms of address we find, however, are: ‘brothers’ (ii. 10; 
iii. 6, &c.), ‘sons and daughters’ (i. 1), ‘children’ (xv. 4), ‘children of joy’ 
(vii. 1), “children of love’ (ix. 4), and ‘children of love and peace’ (xxi. g). 
The first and the ninth chapters, in my opinion, do not contain anything 
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that requires a modification of this generalization. If we look at the form 
in which the author speaks of himself we find the form ‘I’ about twelve 
times. Six times the author calls himself: ‘one of you’, efs é€ dpudv 
(i. 8; iv. 6; iv. 9; vi. 5), or uses a similar expression. In the manner of 
Ignatius he speaks of himself as ‘the lowest among you’ (iv. 9), ‘the un- 
worthiest servant of my love to you’ (vi. 5). Indeed, his person is not 
important at all. Everything depends on what he has to say. He writes 
very simply, as he himself emphasizes, so that the reader may under- 
stand it (vi. 5). He declares only some part of that which he received 
(i. 5)—that is, received from the Holy Spirit, in the ‘knowledge’ which 
is given to him (xix. 1, &c.). This spiritual possession, this knowledge, 
demands obedience. The author is but its instrument, the channel, 
through which it flows to the readers of this writing. 

The second epistle of Clement dates from a time long after the 
epistle of Barnabas and, in its whole conception, completely differs 
from it because of its homiletic characteristics. Three or four times it 
refers to the speaker or writer, and, like the epistle of Barnabas, it dis- 
parages his own person. About the author we get only one item of 
information, namely, that he belonged to the clergy; about the readers 
or auditors none at all. 

Let us now come to the group of pseudonymous writings. It will be 
suitable to begin with the most extreme example, the Didache, for it 
does not claim the authorship of one apostle but of the whole assembly 
of apostles and of the Lord himself. No doubt the manuscript tradition 
of the Didache leaves much to be desired. But both authorities, the 
only ones that transmit the beginning of the document, the Codex 
Hierosolymitanus and the Georgian translation, contain this designation 
of the origin, following immediately after the title and prefacing the 
text : diday7) xupiou d:a rab Sebdexa droordéAwy Trois EOveow. In my opinion 
(not in Audet’s) this phrase, by its very wording, corroborates its 
original connexion with the text. The attempt to visualize the genesis 
and promulgation of this writing, its ‘Sitz im Leben’, leads to very 
important conclusions, I think. Neither the locality nor the exact date 
(we take the time to be about 110) of the genesis of the Didache is 
important in this regard; not even the form of its text in detail or 
its possibly different forms. The heart of the matter is the claim of the 
writing and its acceptance in the Church as an authoritative document. 
Its unknown author, let us call him X, must have had a concrete resi- 
dence and a concrete sphere of activity. How did the Didache make its 
way at this place where the author was known by everybody? Are we to 
assume that, after its completion, X had it discovered as a holy book of 
the past, just as happened with the book of Deuteronomy under Josiah, 
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and that in this way the Didache won its authority? Or are we to pre- 
sume that he first sent his work to distant friends, so that it should first 
make its way at a place where the author was unknown, and then 
return to his area of activity, the place of its actual origin? Both possi- 
bilities are rather impossibilities. The only conceivable hypothesis is 
that the author of the writing introduced it first to his own congrega- 
tion, probably by reading it in the service of worship. Indeed, the con- 
gregation knew that this address was written by its elder, X. But when 
he claimed his work to be the message of the Lord through the apostles, 
and when his own congregation and the neighbouring congregations 
acknowledged this to be valid, they did this only because it was but the 
written version of what hitherto had been orally delivered in any con- 
gregational meeting : a prophet got up and preached the word of the Lord. 
Everyone knew the prophet and his human affairs. But when he spoke 
with inspired utterance it was not he that was heard but the Lord or 
the Apostles or the Holy Spirit himself. The writer of the Didache 
knew himself to be a charismatic and was acknowledged as such, because 
the content of the message confirmed the claim. Accordingly, the written 
word received the same credence as the charismatically spoken word, 
and thus the Didache achieved recognition in the Church of those days. 

To exemplify this, instead of the Didache, we could have taken other 
writings; for instance, the Epistola Apostolorum which introduces eleven 
preaching apostles, or other pseudonymous writings of the early period. 
In any case, it seems to me, the situation was the same, whether the 
apostles all together or only one appears (Peter, Paul, James, &c.) as 
being the author of pseudonymous writings. The authentic writer does 
not put himself into a trance while writing as Peter, Paul, James, and 
so forth; nor does he piously (or impiously) deceive himself or others; 
but rather, possessed by the Spirit, he proclaims, as did Ignatius (cp. 
Philad. vii), authoritative instructions to the congregational meeting. 
Authoritative, because the Holy Spirit is speaking through him, where- 
by Ignatius is but the mouthpiece, which, being the-mere tool, does 
not matter at all. If we approach the problem of pseudonymity from 
psychological presuppositions, we distort the real situation by importing 
our modern viewpoint. What happened in pseudonymous literature of 
the early period was nothing but the shift of the message from the 
spoken to the written word. In this change not only was the tool by 
which the message was given irrelevant, but according to the view of 
that time it would have amounted to a falsification even to name this 
tool, because, according to this conception, it was not the author of the 
writing who really spoke, but only the authentic witness, the Holy 
Spirit, the Lord, the apostles. When the pseudonymous writings of the 
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New Testament claimed the authorship of the most prominent apostles 
only, this was not a skilful trick of the so-called fakers, in order to 
guarantee the highest possible reputation and the widest possible cir- 
culation for their work, but the logical conclusion of the presupposition 
that the Spirit himself was the author. If he did not speak through the 
apostles altogether, he did through the most important ones, that is, 
through those that were most highly esteemed at a particular time and 
at a particular place. In early Christianity Holy Scripture did not know 
any author in the modern sense. The one who reported holy events 
(Gospels and Acts) remained anonymous. Even if educated and in- 
fluenced by the artistic literary style of the period (Luke), such a 
writer did not compose a literary work in a comparable sense, but in 
his exposition, which just passed through him as a person, he served 
the promotion of faith. The one who, in those days, instructed the 
Christian society did so according to the Spirit. He was but the pen 
moved by the Spirit. As soon as writings of this kind advanced beyond 
the pattern of a letter in the literal sense, they could not even mention 
the authentic author without attracting suspicion. In my opinion we 
do not have to explain or to justify the phenomena of anonymity or 
pseudonymity in early Christian literature. It is the other way round: 
we need an explanation when the real author gives his name. 

Of course, a hypothesis of this nature does not settle all questions. 
First, we should discuss the writings ascribed to John. There is the 
disciple who ‘leant on Jesus’ bosom’ and whose witness is so emphati- 
cally called on in the twenty-first chapter, as well as the ‘Presbyter’ of 
the second and third epistles of John. It is well known that the disciple 
‘whom Jesus loved’ cannot be identified on the basis of the gospel 
text itself. Even in John xxi, where in verse 2, because the sons of Zebedee 
are mentioned, a solution seems to be at hand, an identification is pre- 
vented by the reference to the two anonymous disciples, in my opinion 
purposely and for reasons which correspond to the proposed hypothesis. 
The author of the gospel of John conveys a message which goes far 
beyond the nitherto existing gospels. Its basis is to be found in the 
revelation: this is the true message of Jesus, this is the true Christ. He 
receives it from Christ himself, and therefore its representative is the 
disciple especially loved by the Lord. It is only he who is able to preach 
like that. The question of the ‘Presbyter’ in the second and third 
epistles of John may be treated in two ways. Either they are epistles, 
intended for the public; in this case the ‘Presbyter’ means the same as 
the names of the apostles do in the other pseudonymous epistles. Or, 
which is more probable, they are real letters (which were accepted 
into the Canon because their author was equated with the author of the 
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other writings ascribed to John). In that case the names of the author 
and of the addressees are kept secret for reasons which we do not know. 

It is much more difficult to answer some other questions which may 
be illustrated by the Pastorals and 2 Peter. Let us remember the hypo- 
thesis we proposed above: viz. a writer, being nothing but the tool of 
the Holy Spirit, on this account claims the authorship of an apostle for 
his writings. Is it conceivable that such a writer extends the identifi- 
cation so far that he even furnishes data on the concrete situation as is 
done in the Pastorals, or that, like the writer of 2 Peter, he can casually 
use references from 1 Peter? And yet, the problem of 2 Peter is relatively 
simple. 1 Timothy, too, does not offer any absolutely unsurmountable 
difficulties. But the information about the sojourn of the various co- 
workers in the fourth chapter of 2 Timothy, the first trial of Paul, the 
instructions for the addressees, as well as the end of the epistle to Titus 
evince such a thorough knowledge, such a simulated perspective, and 
such a reconstruction of Paul’s personal affairs, that we can hardly 
avoid assuming an intended forgery. The adoption of the fragments 
hypothesis, i.e. the use of written material which derives from Paul 
himself, would solve the difficulties at least to a certain extent. But I 
must confess that I cannot overcome my objections to this hypo- 
thesis, in spite of the eminent men who have accepted it. Or, perhaps 
we may ask, are the Pastorals and 2 Peter forerunners or stages of a 
development, the outcome of which we find in the apocryphal Acts of 
the Apostles? 

But, before we come to them, a short remark on the apocalypses. It 
is a characteristic of the Revelation of John and of the Shepherd of 
Hermas that they mention the name and the affairs of the real or of 
a putative author, and that they distinctly describe the events which 
accompany the various revelations. Within the framework of this paper 
it is impossible to deal with the Shepherd of Hermas in more detail. 
A detailed consideration would show that the data given concerning 
the person of Hermas have often been unduly stressed, and that the 
writer was neither a farmer nor a slave (perhaps he had been at an earlier 
period of his life) but probably a presbyter. Furthermore, this con- 
sideration would show that the information concerning the family 
and the statements about the lack of understanding of Hermas cannot 
be taken literally. It needs no argument that it is the Spirit who speaks 
in the apocalypses. That the recipient, the medium through which the 
revelations are passed on, appears as a person necessarily results from 
the special situation. The apocalyptic images need someone to interpret 
them, and the detail about the identity of the recipient, and about the 
circumstances under which he received the revelation, provides a 
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guarantee of its authenticity. The personality of the recipient, however, 
does not appear in its own right; he remains no more than an instrument. 
There are no difficulties, I think, in interpreting the apocalypses in line 
with the general suggestion made here. 

But how are we to understand the development towards the situation 
that we find at the end of the second century with its literary personali- 
ties each having his individual profile? The change is to be found about 
the middle of the second century, and is bound up with the development 
of those factors which apply to the whole of the early catholic Church, 
At the beginning of the second century the movement of the Spirit was 
gradually losing impetus. Already the Didache shows that the institu- 
tion of the Christian prophets was beginning to disintegrate. And yet 
until the middle of the second certury prophecy must have been valid, 
just as was the conviction that the Holy Spirit could choose instruments 
for himself through which he spoke to the Christian society. Otherwise 
there is no explanation for the irapact of Montanism over wide areas. 
It is only during a later period that the possession of the Spirit is 
regarded as the exclusive gift of the martyrs. Contemporary with the 
abating of the prophetic impulse there developed the awareness of 
history—after the expectation of the imminent Parousia had faded. The 
Church, which had hitherto lived, as it were, a timeless existence, began 
carefully to distinguish between the apostolic past and the present. The 
considerations that determined the formation of the canon show this 
very clearly. It was no longer possible by means of Spirit-possession 
to throw a bridge across the generations and to speak as the mouth of 
an apostle. The uninhibited quality manifested in the first generations 
was falling off. There was only one area left within which the old situa- 
tion lasted longer, namely, gnosticism. There the ‘knowledge’ which 
was given to the Gnostic from above still produced writings which 
claimed the authorship of a single apostle or of various groups of them. 
Here, too, we have to admit the same presupposition we claimed for 
the Church, i.e. we are not dealing with a falsification in the modern 
sense. The real author does not identify himself with the pretended one; 
neither are we dealing with the conscious attempt to proclaim what the 
apostles would have said if they were still alive. We are dealing with 
the instrument which knew it was being used by the Spirit to express 
the real revelation. And therefore the writer did not name himself but 
figures of the past as the authors of his writings. 

But within this area, too, ‘the time of the first love’ (to use the title 
of Gottfried Arnold’s book) passed. We are not able to fix the exact 
date when, in gnosticism on one hand, and in the Church on the other, 
the change towards ‘historization’ took place. But we know that in the 
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Church it happened earlier than in gnosticism. According to Eusebius 
(H.E. iii. 37. 1), Quadratus, the first Apologist, was still ‘distinguished 
by the prophetic gift’. We do not know very much about his writing in 
defence of Christianity. Most probably he published it under his own 
name, around A.D. 125-30. It may well be that the first beginnings of 
the change are to be found about that time. Without doubt, this change 
neither took place at once nor occurred everywhere at the same time. 
We also have to assume that at different places it took place in a different 
manner. Several factors were involved, and were no doubt manifested 
in various combinations. Roughly simultaneous with the break-through 
and establishment of historical awareness was the abating of the spirit 
of revelation which had served as the identifying power making the 
prophet one and the same with Christ and the Apostles. As the Christian 
author won his individuality under the pressure of the necessities of the 
new era, the possibility for the genesis of ‘authentically pseudonymous’ 
writings had passed. (‘Authentic’ and ‘pseudonymous’ are normally in 
contradiction to each other, but not for the early period; precisely this 
feature is its characteristic.) 

Naturally, at that time too there were still writings being published 
under the name of Apostles. The responsibility for these writings in 
this later period may well be attributed to that motive which we usually 
assume to have existed in the earlier time: a putting oneself back into 
the time of the Apostles, in order to use them and claim their authority 
for the demands of the present by a more or less successful imitation of 
their way of thinking and writing. Such fiction, setting out with a few 
facts, sometimes doubtful ones, and often even creating ones, told a fan- 
tastic story which attempted to say the more, the less it really knew. It 
is at this point that the literary production of novels sets in in order to 
satisfy pious needs. This is often to be found in the New Testament 
Apocrypha. Perhaps the beginnings of it are old. Maybe there existed a 
stage when this kind of pseudonymity and the original one were mixed, 
but we do not know exactly. Is it possible that the Pastorals belong to 
an early stage of that kind of fantastic pseudonymous literature? 

I do not doubt that we are right in dealing with this later period on 
the basis of modern categories. As far as this period is concerned, 
Christian literature can be considered in analogy to profane literature, 
in which there are numerous pseudepigraphical writings. For the early 
period, however, I would like to dispute the analogy. We, or at least 
I, do not know very much about the details of the genesis of the Old 
Testasent pseudepigrapha, some of which belong to our period, the 
first Christian century and the first half of the second. But even if we 
were informed more exactly, I doubt whether the genesis of the early 
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Christian pseudonymous writings could be explained by them. It is 
the possession of the Spirit, the effect of the Holy Spirit as the author 
not only of the oral but of the written revelation as well, that separates 
the Christian literature up to the middle of the second century from 
the contemporary pagan and Jewish literature. 

From this new situation of awareness of the distance from the apostles 
the Christian Church drew the consequences. The apostolic age was a 
closed epoch of the distant past, fundamentally different from the pre- 
sent. Writings belonging to that age must be distinguished from those 
which did not belong to it. None may find fault if in the process of canoni- 
zation some pseudonymous writings were accepted as what they claimed 
to be. In any instance, however, where the Church knew or thought it 
knew that a document had to be attributed to a different author, it 
answered this by excluding such writings from the canon. The note in 
the Muratorian Canon about the Shepherd shows this, as does also the 
account in Tertullian (de Baptismo, 17) on the excommunication of a 
presbyter because he had composed a writing (perhaps a part of the 
Acts of Paul?) under the name of Paul. Though pleading that he had 
done it from love of Paul (amore Pauli), he was not saved from pun- 
ishment. That happened at the end of the second century, perhaps 
about 180/90. (Tertullian’s report obviously refers to a recent event.) 
If this presbyter had composed his work 100 or 50 years earlier, perhaps 
it would now be part of the canon—if it had furnished the ‘proof of Spirit 
and Power’. We must not forget that all of these pseudonymous writings— 
except perhaps the second and third epistles of John—obviously do not 
bear the name of an apostle without reason. The unknown men, by 
whom they were composed, not only believed themselves to be under 
the sign of the Holy Spirit; they really were. 

Finally, to avoid misunderstanding, it may be said that these few obser- 
vations are not to be regarded as a solution of this difficult problem. This , 
paper consists of no more than a compressed summary of theses. There 
can be no question that for a proper judgement of the matter a detailed 
study of the entire question is requisite and necessary. Even so there 
may well remain other unsolved problems. However, it has seemed 
right, even at the risk of misunderstanding at some points, to advance 
the hypothesis in this summary form. K. ALAND 
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PSALM XXXV. ts f. 


Verses 11-16 of Psalm xxxv form a complaint against the psalmist’s 
enemies, who accuse him falsely and repay sympathy with ingratitude. 
They gloat over his sufferings and their insults overwhelm him. The 
textual difficulties in verses 15 f. are well known and have received very 
varied treatment at the hands of commentators. What follows may, it is 
hoped, throw some fresh light upon the meaning of these verses. 

For 0°33, the proposed reading 0°>% ‘smiters’ may be accepted! 
(Old Latin percutientes, Symm. m)ijxra).2 The following words *7} 
“MYT; are usually translated ‘unawares’ ,} or ‘(smiters) whom I knew not’ ,* 
or ‘for that of which I am not aware’.5 Such translations rest upon the 
assumption that ¥°T here means ‘know’, an assumption which has led to 
the proposed emendation 8%)3}3 ‘like strangers (whom I know not)’ for 
5°>}.° I suggest, however, that "AY? here must be referred to the Arabic 
€23 ‘was still, quiet, submissive, at rest’,” and that "AY? X'7) means ‘and 
I had no rest’, a sense which accords well with the incessant rending by 
the psalmist’s enemies expressed in the words ¥97~%7) 397. 


In verse 16 I suggest that 31979 397 should be read Oy vy, the 
perfect uy’? (so LXX) corresponding to the perfects in verse 15, and 
the plural ony? corresponding to 5°3} (< 0°32). 

The two verses may then be rendered: 


And at my stumbling they rejoiced and assembled, 
Smiters assembled against me and I had no rest, 


* So C. A. Briggs, The Book of Psaims (Intern. Crit. Comm.), i, p. 306; E. J. 
Kissane, The Book of Psalms, i, p. 154; et al. G. Widengren, The Accadian and 
Hebrew Psalms of Lamentation as Religious Documents, p. 336, retains 0°} 
and translates ‘smiters’—not an altogether easy translation. 

2 Cp. Targ. pans i) T2507 Iw, LXX ydoriyes, Vulg. flagella. Some 
commentators, e.g. F. Baethgen, Die Psalmen, p. 100, and Briggs, op. cit., i, 
pp. 306, 312, state that the Pesh., like the LXX, has ‘smitings, blows’. This is 
puzzling, for the Syriac text, both in Walton’s Polyglot and in Lee’s edition, 
reads lemme wd aaiol/ ‘they gathered themselves against me for a long time’. 
The verb has no subject expressed. 

3 e.g. Kissane, op. cit., p. 152; E. Kénig, Die Psalmen, p. 391. 

* e.g. Widengren, op. cit., p. 110. Cp. R.V. margin. 

’ e.g. Briggs, op. cit., i, p. 302. 

® Cp. F. Buhl, in Kittel, BH”; F. Zorell, Psalterium ex Hebraeo Latinum, p. 79; 
H. Schmidt, Die Psalmen, p. 65; et al. 

? For other examples of YT? = €23 see J.T.S. xxxv, pp. 30 ff. ; xxxvi, p. 411; 
XXXVii, Pp. 59; Xxxix, pp. 273 f.; 1, p. 177; N.S. iv, pp. 23 f.; v, pp. 56f.; vi, 
p. 226; vii, pp. 69 f. 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. XII, Pt. 1, April 1961] 





NOTES AND STUDIES 
They tore me without ceasing. 
When I limped,' mockers jeered (at me), 
Gnashing their teeth against me. 
D. WINTON THOMAS 


PSALM XLV. 7 


THE purpose of this note is to examine an interpretation of Psalm xlv. 7 
first proposed by G. R. Driver in 1925.7 His views were accepted, and 
fresh evidence adduced in their support, by C. R. North in 1932,’ and 
they have won considerable favour with British scholars,* although thev 
have not been so widely followed elsewhere.’ All the ancient versions 
take DR in this verse as a vocative, as do the A.V., R.V., and 
Knox, and, on this rendering, the verse must be an invocation either of 
God or of the king. Driver claims that such an invocation of God ‘in the 
midst of words addressed to an earthly king is out of place’ and this 
appears to be a well-founded objection. To the view that the king is 
being addressed, he answers that ‘it is difficult to find anything quite 
like it in the Old Testament’. But in three passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, 2 Sam. xiv. 17, 20; xix. 28, King David is described as W722 
DRT. Judges xiii strongly suggests that ‘the Angel of God’ was in- 
distinguishable from God himself.° Further, at 2 Sam. xiv. 17, David 
is called the Angel of God because he is able 999) 3107 ya: this 
recalls Gen. iii. 22 ¥y) 310 NyT?, and it was precisely this knowledge 
which placed Adam among the O°. Thus it is hardly correct that an 
address to the king as God finds no close parallel elsewhere in the 
Old Testament. 


' G. R. Driver (H.T.R. xxix, p. 179; ¥.7.S. xlvii, p. 162) has rightly seen 
that °D3M3 conceals a verbal form parallel with "9 9¥3. Vocalizing °BIND or "B93, 


- 


he compares Arabic iim ‘he had that kind of distortion which is termed Ue’. 


-of 
The latter word means ‘a crookedness in the leg, foot’, and Wa»! means some- 


one suffering from Wa», ‘one who walks on the outer part of his foot’. See Lane, 
Arab.-Eng. Lex., p. 658; cp. J. Hava, Arab.-Eng. Dict., p. 147; Kazimirski, 
Dict. Arabe—Frangais, i, p. 504. 

2 In The People and the Book (ed. A. S. Peake), pp. 115-16. Cp. Driver’s discus- 
sion in The Psalmists (ed. D. C. Simpson, 1926), p. 124. 

3 Z.A.W. 1, p. 30. 

* e.g. A. R. Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel (1955), p. 27, N. 1. 

5 e.g. they are rejected in the two most recent German commentaries on the 
Psalms, A. Weiser, Die Psalmen (1950), p. 234, and H. J. Kraus, Psalmen (1958), 
p. 331. They are accepted, however, by M. Noth, Gesammelte Studien zum A.T., 
p. 225. 

® Cp. the discussion of this chapter by A. R. Johnson in The One and the 
Many in the Israelite Conception of God (1942), p. 36. 
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Driver would render the opening words of Ps. xlv. 7 as “Thy throne 
is like God’s throne for ever and ever’, and in support of this translation 
he compares the words se-kar-ka “A-num from the Babylonian Crea- 
tion Epic (iv. 4, 6), which he renders ‘thy word is like that of the heaven- 
god’ (or Anu). But do the words necessarily require this meaning ? It is 
at least equally possible to understand them as referring to the hypo- 
statized word of Marduk' which is actually identified with Anu, and 
thus represents ‘Marduk’s advancement from the position as chief god 
of Babylon to that of head of the entire Babylonian pantheon’,? the main 
object of the Creation Epic. That this is so is suggested by the parallel 
phrase to the words under discussion si-mat-ka la §a-na-an, ‘thy destiny 
is unequalled’, that is, Marduk is the supreme god. A further close re- 
semblance is provided by a hymn to Ninurta, printed by E. Ebeling.’ 
Here the various parts of Ninurta’s body are identified with different 
gods, and line 16 reads ““A-nu-um u An-tum sapati-ka ki-bit-ka, ‘Anu 
and Antum are thy lips, thy word’, where the sense clearly is not ‘thy 
lips, thy word, are like those of Anu and Antum’. In support of this line 
of argument, attention may also be called to the Creation Epic, vii. 101, 
where Marduk is identified with the god Lugallanna, who is described 
in line 102 as ‘the power of Anu’. It may be claimed, then, that the only 
feasible interpretation of the opening words of Ps. xlv. 7, in the light 
of the evidence adduced by Driver, is ‘thy throne is God’ or ‘like God’. 

C. R. North attempts to strengthen Driver's argument by reference 
to Hebrew usage.* He instances Cant. i. 15 and iv. 1, and writes: ‘what 
can be the meaning of “thy eyes are doves”, if it is not “thy eyes are 
like doves’ eyes” for softness and innocence ?’? But may not the com- 
parison equally well be concerned with colour, i.e. the eyeball is white 
as a dove is white,’ in which case ‘thy eyes are doves’ is the correct 
translation? That this is in fact the case is proved by several other 
examples. North rightly compares the phrase in Cant. i. 15 and iv. 6 
with o'y"> TPP at Cant. v. 12. But, in this latter example, the im- 
mediately following words 5% *P°PR~?¥ strongly suggest that com- 
parison is with the doves themselves and not with their eyes,® and the 


* Cp. J. Szeruda, Das Wort Jahwes, p. 72, and, for the hypostatization of the 
divine word in Babylonian religion, L. Diirr, Die Wertung des géttlichen Wortes 
im Alten Testament und im Alten Orient (Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch- 
dgyptischen Gesellschaft, xlii. 1), and H. Ringgren, Word and Wisdom, pp. 65 f. 

2 A. Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis (second edition, 1951), p. 11. 

3 Quellen zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion (Mitteilungen der V orderasia- 
tisch-dgyptischen Gesellschaft, xxiii. 1, p. 47). 

* Op. cit., p. 30. 

5 Cp. H. Schmékel, Heilige Hochzeit und Hoheslied, p. 68. 

® Although North’s rendering has been anticipated by the A.V. here. 
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next phrase 3793 Mism4 shows that the comparison is between the 
colour of eyes and the colour of doves. Again, at Cant. iv. 1 the words 
under discussion are the first of a string of comparisons and are best 
understood in the light of the others. It is perhaps just possible to under- 
stand OFY3 WIYD JIWe in the same verse as ‘thy hair is like the 
hair of a flock of goats’, though this is not very likely; but 17¥> "27 
M33¥P3 at the beginning of the next verse can hardly mean ‘thy teeth 
are like the teeth of a shorn flock’, for, as the succeeding phrase 
M¥NID~}2 Wye proves, the comparison is once again between the 
whiteness of teeth and the whiteness of newly clipped and washed sheep. 
North himself quotes Cant. vii. 5, ‘thy eyes are pools in Heshbon’, but 
this clearly cannot be interpreted as ‘thy eyes are like the eyes of pools’. 
There are a considerable number of such comparisons in the Song of 
Songs and none of them can in fact be understood along the line sug- 
gested by North.' So, to give a single instance, OYWW TDINDY at 
Cant. v. 13 cannot possibly mean ‘his lips are like the lips of lilies’, but 
only, as the following phrase indicates, ‘his lips smell like lilies smell’ .? 
Once more, the only rendering of Ps. xlv. 7 which all this evidence 
supports is ‘thy throne is God’ or ‘like God’: the point of comparison 
would be that both are Ty} o'719. This idea is perhaps not so difficult 
as North suggests.’ In Egypt, Isis was originally the deified throne,* 
while in Mesopotamia the royal insignia were considered to be divine,’ 
an idea which might easily be extended to the throne. Nevertheless, such 
a conception would be difficult to parallel in the Old Testament, and it 
is perhaps safer to continue to take O°S7% as a vocative, which is the 
rendering of the ancient versions and for which, as we have shown, the 

Hebrew scriptures provide analogies in addressing the Israelite king. 
J. R. Porrer 


' The only example which, as the text stands, would support his case is Cant. 
vii. 9 O'MAEDD HX OD), which must presumably mean ‘the smell of thy 
nose is like the smell of apples’. But the expression ‘the smell of thy nose’ is very 
odd, and we should probably accept the easy emendation to [}1}, ‘the breath 
of thy nose is like apples’, i.e. for smell. 

2 If some of the language of the Song of Songs may be derived from the 
Tammuz cult, a section such as Cant. v. 10-16 can be elucidated by a comparison 
with passages in ‘Tammuz liturgies where the various parts of the god’s body are 
identified with honey, cypresses, fruits, myrrh, &c. Cp., for example, the text 
printed in E. Ebeling, Tod und Leben nach den Vorstellungen der Babylonier, 
i, Pp. 47. 

3 Op. cit., p. 29. 

* Cp. H. Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods, p. 43. 

5 Ibid., p. 245. 
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NOTES ON THE 
SECONDARY MEANINGS OF nx 

In the Hebrew Bible there are over 1,000 instances of the derivatives 
of the root “MX, which appears to have been originally a noun denot- 
ing the ‘rump’. As Professor G. R. Driver reminds us (7.7.S. xxxiv, 
pp. 377f.) its construct “J9¥ is really a dual, meaning ‘the two 
buttocks of’. The singular and dual construct forms have a varied 
syntactical usage, serving as preposition, verbal complement, and con- 
junction, Not unnaturally, developed secondary connotations occur, yet 
the basic root meaning is always visible in the developed meaning. 


1. The construct forms “MX, “MK yield three secondary con- 
notations that have been missed in the EVV and Hebrew dictionaries: 

(a) Comparison. Dan. viii. 1, ‘a vision appeared unto me, Daniel, 
monns *>N mI INR’, where the preposition "MX obviously bears 
the meaning ‘like’ or ‘similar to’. In 2 Chron. ii. 16 Solomon’s census 
is carried out ‘on the model of’ (MR) David's census. 

(6) Cause. The construct forms serve as conjunctions in seventy-one 
passages. In eight of these their force is causal. In Gen. xli. 39 Pharaoh 
selects Joseph ‘because’ (“M®) God has revealed to him the course 
of future events. In Jos. vii. 8 Joshua can make no excuses before God 
‘in view of the fact that’ (“M&) Israel had turned their backs before 
their enemies. In Jud. xi. 36 Jephthah’s daughter urges her father to 
fulfil his vow ‘seeing that’ (MX) Yahweh had avenged him upon 
his enemies. The conjunction “M% is similarly causal in Gen. xlvi. 
30; Jud. xix. 23; 2 Sam. i. 10, xix. 31; and Jer. xxxi. 18. 

(c) Concession. The conjunction is concessive in five passages: in 
Jos. xxiv. 20 Joshua warns Israel that, though Yahweh has been benefi- 
cent, he will punish apostasy; in Deut. xii. 30 Israel is warned against 
Canaanite religion even though its devotees have been defeated by 
Israel; in Jer. iii. 7 Yahweh believes that, despite Israel’s apostasy, she 
will repent; and in Jer. xii. 15 Yahweh promises to be compassionate 
though he has expelled Israel. In Jer. xxxi. 18 the first instance of the 
conjunction is concessive and the second causal: 

For though I turned aside, I repented, 

And because I was instructed, I smote upon my thigh. 
All these special connotations of comparison, cause, and concession 
have one factor in common, namely that the content of the subordinate 
clauses in which they are found occurred before the action of the main 
verb, Thus the principal clause must have occurred ‘behind’ the sub- 
ordinate, in time, hence the use of the word "NX, 
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2. “INK as verbal complement. The most important use of the 
phrase “NX 997 is religious. It is interesting to inquire why wor- 
ship should be expressed by the idiom of ‘walking after’ a God. A par- 
tial answer is suggested by Jos. iii. 3 f.: “When you see the Ark of the 
Covenant of Yahweh your God being carried by the Levitical priests, 
then you shall set out from your place and follow it (rmx onD9m).. . 
that you may know the way you shall go.’ The idiom illustrates 
the character of Israelite nomadic religion. Yahweh leads his people 
through the desert trails (Psa. Ixxviii. 52-54). In the mind of later 
Israel such a picture represented the ideal of the purest and loftiest 
religion. In Jer. ii. 2 there seems to be a nostalgic reminiscence of the 
nomadic era of Israelite worship: ‘I remember the devotion of your 
youth, your love as a bride, how you followed me in the desert (439 
9373 ""MX).’ Thus the concrete action of following the Ark made 
every journey a religious act of faith. Later, when Israel had adopted 
the settled life of an agricultural community, the old vocabulary of 
nomadic religion was still retained, though its meaning became in- 
creasingly metaphorical. Doubtless the influence of journeys to shrines 
aided its retention. When Jerusalem became recognized as the one true 
Sanctuary, the idiom took on a new significance, as once more the 
worship of Yahweh involved a literal journey; but its use is mostly 
metaphorical, as is illustrated by 2 Kings xxiii. 3 and the development 


of pregnant constructions like 7177 “INK XN. 


3. A passage of great interest is Job xxiii. 8 f. Three factors have to 
be taken into account before the full meaning of this highly allusive 
passage of Hebrew poetry can be grasped: 

(a) Used locally, ‘forward’ (O77) denotes the East, as mentally the 
Hebrew is always facing sunrise, and so naturally ‘backward’ (7im&) 
denotes the West, similarly the right hand denotes the South, and the 
left the North. 

(6) Used temporally, 0°79? denotes the Past and M8 the Future. 

(c) The Hebrew idiom for ‘completeness’, ‘wholeness’, or more 
metaphorically anything which may be described as ‘exhaustive’ or 
‘thoroughgoing’, is to combine in synthesis the antonyms of ‘back’ and 
‘front’ (see my note in S.7.7. xiii. 2, pp. 178-82). So here the Wisdom 
Writer is claiming that exhaustive search for God has failed to disclose 
him; that he did not limit himself purely to the wisdom of the Jews, 
but had investigated the wisdom of the entire civilized world. ‘That the 
sages and seekers for Wisdom did so travel is illustrated in Ecclus. 
xxxix. 1-4: ‘He that has applied his soul . . . will seek out the wisdom of 
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all the ancients . .. He will travel through the lands of foreign nations... .’ 
The investigation was not limited merely to contemporary religious 
ideas in the foreign cultures. It extended to the wisdom of the Past— 
‘Behold I go forward’ (i.e. into the Past of the Orient). It also considered 
the religious worth of eschatology and prophecy—‘and backward’. The 
passage is an eloquent indictment of the spiritual bankruptcy of the 
entire Ancient World—‘He is not there’. W. J. Perer Boyp 


MATTHEW XXIII. 9 


ACCORDING to Matt. xxiii. g Jesus gave the following injunction ‘to the 
multitudes and to his disciples’ (vs. 1) : ‘wardpa yr) kaAdonre dudy [or div} 
émi rijs yijs, for you have one father who is in heaven.’ The saying appears 
in a context which forbids Christians to be called paffi (vs. 8) or xabnyn- 
7s" (vs. 10). Thus, the obvious interpretation of vs. 9 would seem to be 
that in the Christian community the title of father was forbidden. This 
interpretation, which is at least as old as the Clementine Recognitions 
(viii. 8), has been accepted by most Protestant commentators’ and 
even by nearly all Roman Catholic scholars, who usually append some 
justification of the title in modern ecclesiastical usage. For example, 
M..-J. Lagrange,’ followed by W. S. Reilly,* justifies this usage on the 
ground that the title is applied to one who represents the spiritual father- 
hood of God to his people. F. Prat’ mentions that the injunction against 
the title, father, was given before the establishing of the Christian 
hierarchy. 

In any attempt to interpret Matt. xxiii. 9, four problems must be 
considered. The first concerns the proper text and translation of the 


* On the meaning of this word, see C. Spicq, ‘Une allusion au Docteur de 
Justice dans Matthieu XXIII, 10?’ (Rev. Bibl. ixvi (1959), pp. 390 ff.). 

? For example, F. Schulthess, ‘Zur Sprache der Evangelien’ (ZNW xxi (1922), 
p. 226); T. H. Robinson, The Gospel of Matthew (‘Moffatt NT Commentary’, 
London, 1928), p. 186; G. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, Band 1 (Leipzig, 1930*), 
pp. 278 f.; S. Johnson, The Gospel According to St. Matthew (The Interpreter’s 
Bible, vol. vii, New York—Nashville, 1951), pp. 531 f.; E. Haenchen, ‘Matthaus 
23° (Zeitschr. f. Theol. u. Kirche, xlviii (1951), pp. 42 f.); G. Schrenk, ‘ITarjp’ 
(Theol. Wérterb. z. NT, v, 1954), pp. 991 f., n. 286; K. Stendahl, The School of 
St. Matthew (‘Acta Sem. Neotest. Upsaliensis’ 20, Uppsala, 1954), p. 30. So 
also C. G. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels (London, 1927"), vol. ii, p. 300. 

* The Gospel of Jesus Christ, trans. members of the English Dominican Pro- 
vince (London, 1938), pp. 150 f. Cp. Evangile selon Saint Matthieu (‘Etudes 
Bibliques’, Paris, 1927*), ad loc. 

* “Titles in Mt. 23: 8-12’ (Cath. Bibl. Quart. i (1939), pp. 249 f.). 

§ Jesus Christ: His Life, his Teaching, and his Work, trans. J. !. Heeman (Mil- 
waukee, 1950), vol. ii, pp. 220 f. 
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saying. The reading dyiv' should probably be disregarded in favour of 
tyudv. Although ipiv is supported by 6 and by various ‘Western’ wit- 
nesses including D, the other early, important manuscripts all read 
bydv. The translation of the saying, with the reading iudy, is difficult. 
Two renderings are possible : 

1. ‘Do not call [anyone] on earth your father.’ 

2. ‘Do not call [anyone] of you father on earth.’ 

In the second translation judy is understood as a partitive genitive,? 
and the saying becomes a ban against any of Jesus’ hearers being called 
father. According to the other possible translation those whom Jesus’ 
audience are forbidden to call father are not identified. Unfortunately, 
a choice between the two renderings cannot be made on grammatical 
grounds. 

The second problem is one of form. As mentioned above, the im- 
mediate context of Matt. xxiii. 9 (vss. 8 and 10) concerns titles (ga8fi and 
xabyynrys) by which Christians are not to be called, a context which sug- 
gests that the second possible translation should be adopted. However, 
the form of vs. 9, in which the verb «aAéw is active, differs considerably 
from the form of vss. 8 and 10, where this verb is passive (pets 5é x7) KAn- 
Ore... and nde xAnOre . . .).* Might not the difference in form suggest 
that vs. 9 was originally intended for a different context ?5 

The third problem concerns the use of the title, father, in the early 
Christian community. Several passages in the Pauline epistles, as well 
as in other parts of the New Testament, indicate that some early Church 
leaders regarded themselves as spiritual fathers to their followers.® 
Would they have expressed such a relationship, had there been a wide- 
spread tradition that Jesus had forbidden them to do so? Moreover, 
even if one assumes that, for example, Paul’s references to himself as 
father did defy a dominical tradition, might not his writings be expected 
to reflect some controversy on the subject as they do on the question 
of circumcising gentile Christians ?? However, both Paul and the other 

* According to this reading duiv should be understood as an Aramaism for 
bpuas. A possible translation would be ‘Cal! not yourselves father . . .’. See J. Well- 
hausen, Das Evangelium Matthaei (Berlin, 1914), p. 112; E. Klostermann, Das 
Matthdusevangelium (‘Handb. z. NT’ 4, Tiibingen, 1927"), p. 183: Schrenk, 
p. 991, n. 286; A. H. McNeile, The Gospel According to St. Matthew (London, 
1955), P- 332. 

? Haenchen, p. 44; Klostermann, p. 183; Schulthess, p. 226. Cp. Acts xxi. 16. 

3 Th. Zahn, Das Evangelium des Matthdus (‘Komm. z. N'T’ 1, Leipzig, 1922*), 
p. 651. * Haenchen, p. 44. 

5 On the composite nature of Matt. xxiii see ibid., pp. 38 ff. 

© 1 Cor. iv. 14 f., 17; Gal. iv. 19; Phil. ii. 22; 1 Thess. ii. 11; Philemon 10; 


2 Tim. i. 2; Tit. i. 4; 1 Pet. v. 13; 1 John ii. 1, &c.; Schrenk, pp. 1006 f. 
7 Gal. ii. 3; &c. 
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New Testament writers who speak of themselves as spiritual fathers 
do so naturally and with no indication that their fatherhood might be 
questioned in some circles. 

The fourth problem concerns the use of father as a title in first-cen- 
tury Judaism. In the Palestine of Jesus certain leaders were commonly 
called rabbi and master," but the title, father, although not unknown,? 
was certainly not common.’ One might even question whether the 
usage was so common that Jesus could be expected to have forbidden 
it to his followers.* Thus, the verse, if interpreted as a ban against 
the title, father, does not fit its Jewish setting very well and adds con- 
firmation to what its form suggests, that it has been placed incorrectly 
into the present context, one which requires this interpretation.5 

If one considers the verse apart from its context, it is possible to 
interpret it by two methods. First, one must determine whom Jesus’ 
Jewish hearers would have been likely to call father. Second, by seeking 
in early Christian tradition parallel statements which forbid or dis- 
parage the calling of someone father, one may find a more plausible con- 
text for the saying than the passage in which it now lies. 

Although in first-century Palestine it was not common to call con- 
temporary Jewish leaders father, the term was often used as a respectful 
title for the great rabbis of the past,° a usage comparable to the modern 


designation, Church Fathers. Th. Zahn,’ understanding the word zar7jp 
of Matt. xxiii. 9 in this sense, suggests that the verse forbids Jesus’ 
followers to depend on the Jewish fathers in matters of religion. Thus, 
following the first possible translation mentioned above, the saying 
could be paraphrased as follows: Do not refer to the great teachers of the 
past as your spiritual fathers, but rely on God alone. 


' H. L. Strack—P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuer Testament aus Talmud 
und Midrasch (Munich, 1922), vol. i, pp. 916 ff.; Spicq, pp. 387 f., 390 ff. 

? The best evidence is, perhaps, Acts vii. 2, xxii. 1; but, in writing these 
passages, Luke may have been influenced by what he knew was the Christian 
practice of regarding leaders as spiritual fathers (see above, p. 57, n. 6). For other 
evidence on the Jewish use of the title father, see Schrenk, p. 977; Strack- 
Billerbeck, vol. i, pp. 919 f. 3 So McNeile, p. 331; Zahn, p. 551. 

* As a form of address given to the living, father was not always a title of 
which to be proud. Ber. 16b (= jNidd. 1, 496, 43) indicates that in certain 
circles slaves were addressed as father. According to Matt. xxiii. 11 f., however, 
the use of father in vs. 9 should be understood as a means of exalting one’s self. 

5 So McNeile, p. 331. 

® An excellent example of this usage is the title of the Mishnaic tractate, 
Pirge Aboth. See Strack—Billerbeck, vol. i, pp. 918 f.; Johnson, p. 531; Zahn, 
p. 651; W. C. Allen, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel accord- 
ing to S. Matthew (‘International Critical Commentary’, New York, 1907), 
p. 245; Schrenk, p. 977. 

? pp. 651-3. For a similar exegesis, see Spicq, pp. 387 ff. 
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Zahn’s exegesis is certainly possible, but there is a more plausible 
interpretation, which is at least as old as Tertullian.' Although in early 
Judaism the great teachers of the past were commonly referred to as 
fathers, it was even more common to use the term in reference to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.* {n fact, there is a Talmudic injunction 
limiting the title, father, to these three alone.’ If Jesus had had this prac- 
tice in mind, the passage would mean that his followers were not to 
call the patriarchs father, i.e. not to boast of their Hebrew ancestry. 

This interpretation finds confirmation in the fact that early Christian 
tradition contains several examples of similar teaching. According to 
Matt. iii. 9 f. the Baptist warns his hearers not to rely on the fact that 
they have Abraham for their father, ‘for from these stones God can 
raise up children to Abraham’. Again, in John viii. 33 ff. the evangelist 
disparages the Jewish boast that ‘Abraham is our father’. Finally, there 
are the many passages in the Pauline epistles which stress that physical 
descent from Abraham will not save a man, that Jew and Greek are fel- 
low heirs of salvation.* Therefore, in accord with first-century Jewish 
usage and in agreement with early Christian teaching, Matt. xxiii. 9 
should probably be interpreted as follows: D. not make a boast that you 
are descended from Abraham, for such ancestry is insignificant com- 
pared to the fact that you are children of your Father in Heaven. 

Joun T. TOWNSEND 


DOES ‘L’ HOLD WATER? 


Many scholars have connected Luke’s special material (‘L’) with 
Caesarea.‘ Bartlett isolated a source S which he believed lay before Luke 
in a written form before he wrote his gospel and to which Luke gained 
access through Philip the Evangelist when he stayed in Caesarea during 
the Apostle’s imprisonment there.® Sanday wrote in the same volume 
of essays: ‘I can altogether go along with this view.” Streeter called this 
special source ‘L’, and used it to develop the Proto-Luke hypothesis as 
follows :* 


* De monogamia, vi. 

? Johnson, p. 531; Strack—Billerbeck, vol. i, p. 918; Schrenk, pp. 976, 1006. 
Cp. Rom. iv. 12; James ii. 21. For a similar, but broader, usage, see Schrenk, 
pp. 975 f.; Strack—Billerbeck, vol. ii, p. 26. 

Ber. 16b; Strack—Billerbeck, vol. i, p. 918, vol. ii, p. 26. Cp. Dalman, p. 279. 
Gal. iii. 6-9; Rom. iv; &c. Cp. Eph. iii. o. 

Cp. A. Harnack, Luke the Physician (E.T., London, 1907), pp. 153 ff. 

J. V. Bartlett, Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem (Oxford, 1911), p. 352. 
W. Sanday, ibid., p. xxi. 

B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels (London, 1924), p. 214. 
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Luke during the two years that he was at Caesarea in the company of 
Paul made good use of his opportunities of collecting information and 
made copious notes. Later on, probably not until after the death of Paul, 
a copy of Q came his way and on the basis of this and his own notes he 
composed Proto-Luke as a Gospel for the use of the Church in the place 
where he was then living. Still later a copy of Mark came his way, and he 
then produced the second and enlarged edition of his Gospel that has 
come down to us. 

Vincent Taylor adopted a similar viewpoint :' 

Notes would doubtless be made at Caesarea, but that Proto-Luke was 
actually compiled there is open to doubt. . . . Proto-Luke was written not 
immediately for the literary purpose to which it was finally put, but rather 
as a record for St Luke’s use as an evangelist and teacher. For these 
reasons we date Proto-Luke a.p. 60-5, and look upon Caesarea as the 
place where the first steps were taken rather than the actual place of 
composition. 

Whether ‘L’ was originally a written document or merely Luke’s per- 
sonal notes, both Streeter and Taylor agree that it was first written down 
at Caesarea. Both writers ignore Paul’s shipwreck on the way to Rome, 
and this point has been curiously overlooked by the opponents of the 
Proto-Luke hypothesis who have concentrated on purely literary argu- 
ments.? Luke, whether he had a written document or written notes, 
would have used not hide but papyrus for this purpose. It is inconceiv- 
able that it could have survived the calamity which befell their ship off 
Malta.’ Nothing could have been salved from the wreck, and in any case 
the papyrus would have been fibred by sea water. It can hardly be 
seriously supposed that Luke managed to keep ‘L’ out of the water as he 
struggled ashore, or that he was able to bring it safely to land in a capsa. 

Thus, if ‘L’ existed, it was written down out of Luke’s memories. It 
cannot possibly contain verbatim remarks from the lips of Philip the 
Evangelist or his four prophetic daughters. (It is extremely unlikely that 
Luke would have left a copy of ‘L’ at Caesarea which was sent to him 
later at Rome.)* Luke could scarcely have remembered in Rome pre- 
cisely what he wrote (if he did write) at Caesarea. 

It would therefore seem extremely improbable that ‘L’ contained 
pure Caesarean tradition. HuGH MONTEFIORE 


* V. Taylor, Behind the Third Gospel (Oxford, 1926), pp. 212 f. 

2 Cp. V. Taylor, The Formation of the Gospel Tradition (London, 1933), 
pp. 191-201; “The Proto-Luke Hypothesis’, Expository Times, Ixvii (1955), 
pp. 12-16. 3 Acts xxvii. 39-44. 

+ It is extremely improbable that 2 Tim. iv. 13 refers to ‘L’. ra PcBAla is a 
reference to books, not notes; while rds neufpdras refers either to legal docu- 
ments or to a copy of the Old Testament scriptures. In any case Paul makes the 
request for himself, and there is no suggestion in the text that Luke is involved. 
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Zum Alten Testament und seiner Umwelt: ausgewahlte Aufsdtze. 
By Water BauMGarTNER. Pp. viii+397, three photographs. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1959. 36 Gid. 


Ir was a happy idea of the Theological Faculty of the University of 
Basel to republish sixteen of Prof. Baumgartner’s principal articles in 
a single volume in honour of his seventieth birthday; for all are im- 
portant and, being scattered in various publications (except one, which 
is new), are in danger of being overlooked or forgotten. 

The articles of most interest to readers of this Journal may be briefly 
summarized. That on Die Auffassungen des 19. Jahrhunderts vom israeli- 
tischer (!) Prophetismus (pp. 27-41) describes the changing points of 
view (rationalistic, orthodox, critical and historical, psychological) in 
the study of Hebrew prophecy from Herder to Gunkel. The address 
entitled Die Auslegung des Alten Testaments im Streit der Gegenwart 
(pp. 179-207) argues that true exegesis restricts itself to that which is 
in the text itself with theological ‘deepening’ in the sense of von Rad 
and Bultmann and that anything beyond that ceases to be exegesis and 
becomes reflection on the theme im Anschluss an das Erarbeitete; and 
this must be distinguished from its homiletic application. The essay on 
Die Auferstehungsglaube im Alten Testament (pp. 124-46) examines the 
traces of a belief in a resurrection in Babylonian and Egyptian as well 
as in Phoenician (cp. Cooke, N.-S. J. 61 21-22 for the only instance) 
records; and the suggestion is made that it also lies behind Hosea’s 
‘after two days He will revive us’, where the language is that not of 
national restoration but of a resurrection on the third day (Hosea 
vi. 1-2), so that the doctrine will not have been derived from Parsee- 
ism, however much it may subsequently have been influenced by it. 
In Israelitisch-griechische Sagenbeziehungen (pp. 147-78) a number of 
biblical stories are illustrated by similar tales from other parts of the 
ancient world, and all are shown to be susceptible of classification in 
well-defined groups, although no common basis for or explanation of 
them can be found; and similarly the points are made in Susanna 
(pp. 42-67) that the book belongs to a widely diffused clas. of folk- 
stories in which a ‘boy’ (not a ‘young man’) gets an unjust judgment 
righted, that such stories were originally composed for pure amusement, 
and that the moral element in this work is a Jewish trait. The brief essay 
called Zum Problem des ,, Jahwe-Engels’’ (pp. 240-50) is aimed at showing 
that 7177 7X9 is not by any means entirely a textual problem, so that 
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‘87m can be struck out as a late interpolation; but it eventually becomes 
somewhat inconclusive. 

Two articles are devoted to the language of the Old Testament. That 
on Die hebrdische Sprache und ihre Geschichte (pp. 208-39) treats the 
Semitic languages as developing not in the manner of a ‘family tree’ but 
as widening sectors of a circle in which each touches various neighbours 
on either side at a number of points; and that on Das Aramdische im 
Buche Daniel (pp. 68-123) treats this as a ‘middle-Aramaic’ dialect 
requiring a date after Alexander’s conquest of Palestine for the book in 
which it occurs and further argues that the western and eastern Aramaic 
dialects cannot be distinguished from the evidence available for the 
period of this book. 

The remaining articles may be briefly named: Das trennende Schwert 
Oden Salomos 28, 4 (pp. 274-81, which are incorrectly headed) argues 
that this sword was a symbolum castitatis in origin; Das Nachleben der 
Adonisgarten auf Sardinien und im iibrigen Mittelmeergebiet (pp. 247-73) 
traces the persistence of this cult into quite recent times; Herodots 
babylonische und assyrische Nachrichten (pp. 282-331) puts forward the 
view that, while the historian is reasonably factual in describing what 
he may have seen with his own eyes, his historical notices reflect legen- 
dary Oriental figures rather than historical characters ; Die Mandderfrage 
(pp. 332-57) examines the Babylonian elements surviving in the 
Mandaean dialect and the reasons for putting back the origin of the 
sect into the early Christian centuries. Two articles deal with folk-lore: 
those on Bibel und Volkskunde (pp. 358~70), which urges the value of 
folk-lore for biblical study, and on Amerikanische Volkskunde (pp. 379- 
84), which contains some curious examples of modern American folk- 
lore. Lastly, two are biographical, those on Hermann Gunkel (pp. 371-8) 
and Der Fall T. E. Lawrence (pp. 385-96). 

A few notes may here be added on several passages which the author 
discusses or to which he refers. 

In the essay on the doctrine of a resurrection the author rightly refers 
to the solitary instance of it in a Phoenician text, in which King 
Panamm4 expresses the hope that ‘the soul of Panamma may eat with 
Hadad and the soul of Panamma may drink with Hadad’ (pp. 141-2); 
but he ought to have added the parallel passage in which his son declares 
that M73 *NwD n> Opn ‘he prepared drink together with food for 
him’ (Cooke, N.-S. J. 62 18); for this has hitherto been dismissed as 
unintelligible, since an Aram. NM is otherwise unknown. The Acc. 
ardhu ‘to eat’ and the Hebr. 77% ‘food’, however, show its meaning 
clearly enough. Obviously MINK “MN NK MW cannot mean weh mein Bru- 
der, weh Schwester! (p. 142), although this is the usual translation, for 
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the person thus lamented is King Jehoiakim, i.e. a man who is no one’s 
sister (Jer. xxii. 18). The -t attached to NNK, then, must be the deictic 
-t or, in pause, -h attached to nouns in an analogous Arabic construction, 
for example in ’abata or ’abah or even ‘abdtah ‘O father’ and wa Muham- 
madah ‘alas! Mohammed’ (Wright, Arabic Grammar' ii. 87-88); and 
the same ending appears in the following 777 "7 ‘alas! majesty’; 
cp. Vulg. and Pesh., which reflect no suffix at the end of the verse 
(Burkitt in 7.7.S. xxviii. 408). In the article on the Hebrew language 
(pp. 208-39) any reference to the presence of colloquialisms in the 
language of the Old Testament is missed; these, which may be found 
especially in direct oration, are apt to be misunderstood and their 
recognition is very important for the elimination of needless emenda- 
tions. Both 01% and ODM receive explanations which are almost 
certainly incorrect (p. 231); the former is not the Indian asvas- ‘horse’, 
from which it cannot be directly derived, but both it and the Indian word 
go back to a common onomatopoeic origin (Driver, Aramaic Documents, 
73-74), and the latter are probably not ‘peacocks’ but ‘female apes’ 
(Albright in A.7.S.L. xxxvii. 144). The discussion on circumcision 
(p. 362) inevitably raises the question whether the Acc. sapdru ‘to be 
pointed, sharp; to scratch’ is the origin of Zippdrah, the woman by 
whom Moses is said to have been circumcised; for, if it is, the name is 
one of many in the Old Testament which in some obscure way reflect 
the story. 

In the discussion of ‘the day-star, son of the morning’, which is here 
rendered Helal (Strahlendes), Sohn des Morgenrots (Isa. xiv. 12), the 
traditional interpretation, which derives from the Versions, is accepted: 
namely, that Lucifer (or Venus) is meant (pp. 157-8). This, however, 
may be doubted, in spite of its brilliance (for it is the brightest planet) 
when it is apparent and its total disappearance at other times; for no 
reason has been advanced for connecting it with the Babylonian king. 
Also, its daily disappearance is nowhere regarded and is not likely to 
have been taken as a symbol of total ruin, inasmuch as it regularly 
reappears on the next day; the Acc. muétélil commonly cited as an 
epithet of this planet is a vox nihili, and Venus is otherwise titled, being 
probably the prophet’s ‘queen of heaven’ (Jer. vii. 18; xliv. 17, 19, 25), 
since she is called in Accadian texts ‘queen of heaven and earth’ 
(Thureau-Dangin, Die sumerischen und akkadischen Kénigsinschriften 
160-1 VIII iv. 3-4). What is meant is not Lucifer but rather Jupiter, 
the largest but not the brightest of the planets, which ancient astrologers 
connected with royalty and whose principal Babylonian name was 
Marduk, who was also the chief god of Babylon. What is here interesting 
is that an echo of this connexion is found in Mandaean texts, where 
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Jupiter is called Mardik (Pognon, Inscriptions Mandaites 226-7, 243-4), 
as subsequently noticed in the book under review (p. 351). Further, 
while Venus can never be more than 47° away from the sun as seen from 
the earth (i.e. never more than just over half-way from horizon to 
zenith) in the night-sky, Jupiter can appear at any angular distance 
from the sun and so be high in the sky; thus Jupiter rather than 
Venus fits the description of a star or planet falling from a great height 
to utter ruin. Finally, Jupiter for about two months in every year is too 
near the sun to be visible and can also not be seen in the night-sky; and 
such periods of invisibility were regarded by Babylonian astrologers as 
especially dangerous for their king. So, for example, an omen-text says: 
‘When the ikd-star (namely Jupiter) is present all day but at night-fall 
enters the world below and is invisible all night, the king will die’ 
(Virolleaud, Astrologie Chaldéenne, Ishtar xxviii. 8). Possibly, then, the 
prophet was using Jupiter’s descent into the world below and his conse- 
quent disappearance as symbolizing the downfall of the king of Babylon, 
his disappearance from the earth and entry into the grave. 

In conclusion, most if not all these articles, though necessarily ‘dated’, 
have permanent interest and value, and the reviewer can but express the 
hope that this volume will at no distant date be followed by another 
containing others of which he knows. 


The Moabites. By A. H. vAN Zy. Pp. xi+240, 1 map. (Pretoria 
Oriental Series, vol. III.) Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1960. 29s. 


Dr. vAN ZyL’s work is inspired by Dr. F. Buhl’s well-known Geschichte 
der Edomiter (1893); and it will soon, one may hope, be followed by the 
‘Comprehensive restudy of Ammonite history’ which Dr. G. M. Landes 
is reported to have recently completed (see B.A.S.O.R. cxliv. 31). 

The author divides his work into five main chapters (sources, topo- 
graphy, history, language, religion), which are suitably subdivided. 

In the chapter on sources Dr. van Zyl goes through all the known 
references to the Moabites in the Old Testament and elsewhere and, 
without translating them, examines the various explanations of them 
which have been proposed and briefly evaluates them. He treats the 
topography in the same catalogue-like manner, running through all the 
place-names known (some 65 in number) from south to north, discussing 
the archaeological remains and the identification of each individual site. 
Throughout this section he leans heavily on Dr. N. Glueck, who has ex- 
amined most of the sites in Moab from the archaeological point of view. 

In the next chapter the history of the country is recounted, necessarily 
with large gaps. The earliest pottery proves the occupation of the land 
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in the Bronze Age by a people who cannot be identified and who were 
destroyed ¢c. 1900, apparently by Amorite invaders; this age was followed 
by a gap of six centuries, comprising the Iron Age, when the Emim 
(whoever they were) settled c. 1700-1600 B.c. in the lowlands and along 
the rivers, living side by side with roving shepherds. These two elements 
were ultimately fused with the Moabites proper, whose coming is 
marked by a new type of pottery (first identified by Albright) c. 1400- 
1200 B.c. After this the tenuous thread of Moabite history is traced from 
the scanty and unsatisfactory notices in the Old Testament, the Moabite 
Stone, and the Assyrian and Babylonian records. Josephus records the 
end, when Nebuchadrezzar in 582 B.c. overran the country and de- 
ported most of its inhabitants to Babylon; those who survived settled 
in Palestine or Egypt, while Bedouin swarmed over the country from 
the East in the wake of the Babylonian conqueror and occupied it. 
The author confesses himself unable to discover the origin of the 
Moabites, holding that the name cannot be explained (pp. 39-40) and 
hazarding the unlucky guess, for which there is no evidence, that they 
came from the Syro-Arabian wilderness (p. 109). Clearly mé’db (cp. 
mésab ‘seat’ from ydsab ‘sat’) comes from the , w’b which has survived 
in the Arab. wa’aba ‘was contracted at the edges’, whence wa’bu ‘capa- 
cious drinking bowl’ and wa’batu ‘depression hollowed out in the rock 
and holding water’ and similar words are derived; hence Moab was the 
‘bowl’ in a geographical sense. This explanation of the name may then 
be connected with the statement in the Old Testament that Moab was 
a son of Lot (Gen. xix. 37) who had dwelt at Zoar (Gen. xix. 30) in the 
depression at the south-east end of the Dead Sea, i.e. at the end of ‘the 
vale of Jericho, the little depression of palm-trees as far as Zoar’ (Deut. 
xxxiv. 3). The Hebr. ‘ir is not here ‘ir ‘city’ but a diminutive ‘ir ‘little 
depression’ (cp. Hebr. nir ‘ember, dying fire’ beside nér ‘lamp’), describ- 
ing the narrow continuation of the large “Ghor’ (Arab. algauru ‘the 
depression’) which is used as the name of the main valley of the Jordan; 
this is elsewhere called the ‘little depression of Moab’ (Num. xxii. 36) 
and ‘the little depression in the ravine’ (Deut. ii. 36; 2 Sam. xxiv. 5), 
i.e. running up the Arnon (Gasov-Ginzberg in Palestinskiy Sbornik, iv 
[xvii] 12-16); and so the saline depression at the south end of the Dead 
Sea was called the Valley of Salt (2 Sam. viii. 14; 1 Chron. xviii. 12; 
Ps. Ix. 2; see Noth in Z.D.P.-V. Ixxi. 123). The Moabites, then, were 
the people of the ‘bowl’ or ‘depression’ at the south-east end of the 
Dead Sea who overran the rich pastures around the gorge of the Arnon 
in the fourteenth to twelfth centuries B.c. This explanation of their 
name further explains why the Psalmist cries out that ‘Moab is my 
wash-pot’, even though he uses the true Hebrew word for such a vessel 
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(Ps. lx. 10; cviii. 10); there is point in the taunt. The same Psalmist, 
when he declares that ‘upon Edom will I cast out my shoe’ or rather 
‘sandal’, makes a similar point; for, as the Heb. ’édém means ‘redness’ 
(cp. ddém ‘red’), so the Arab. "udu, ’adamatu ‘red hide’ ,’adamu ‘vessels 
of leather’ and ’adimu ‘tanned leather’, of which sandals are made, 
show the thought in the Psalmist’s mind. Unfortunately Philistia, 
being a non-Semitic word, does not lend itself to such a pun. 

The last chapter but one contains a translation of the Moabite Stone 
with notes and other philological observations, not all equally sound. 
Surely, for example, ‘Ruth’ can have no connexion with the , ry (in 
spite of Pesh.’s R'dt) nor with rif ‘sacrifice of atonement’ (pp. 184-5) 
but stands for r*wiit ‘overflowing (of affection)’. That the place-name 
Qrhh can be read ‘Kericho’ on the analogy of ‘Jericho’ is certainly in- 
correct; since this is y*ri-+-H6 ‘foundation of H6’, as the analogous 
Y*rimét ‘foundation of (the god) Mot’ and Y*risdlém ‘foundation of (the 
god) Shalim’ show; consequently *H6 like *Hd and *Hi (cp. O°NK, 
DNR, OTN, ON meaning ‘’Ah / Ahi / Hi / Hi is high’) must be the 
title of a god, apparent! -he divine ‘brother’ Tammuz (see Tallqvist, 
Akkadische Gitterepitheta 6). Had there been a local cult of Tammuz 
under this title at Jericho; for its refounder long afterwards was called 
Hf éi which means ‘(the god) Hi is god’ (1 Kings xvi. 34, where AyenA 
is the form given in the LXX, which disproves any connexion with 
hayah ‘lived’)? Or again, the restoration of the text in ll. 17-18 of the 
Moabite Stone (777 + % « %> + NX - BUD - MPN) is syntactically im- 
possible. The last chapter is devoted to the religion of the Moabites, 
on which the author naturally has little to say. 

This monograph, on the author’s confession, is a student’s disserta- 
tion worked up into a book; consequently it shows obvious signs of 
padding here and there, and the references are not always correctly 
given. Also, the author’s English vocabulary and idiom are peculiar, 
and in long paragraphs the sense is not always clear. The work, however, 
seems to be reasonably complete and the compilation of so much matier 
on the subject of the Moabites cannot fail to be useful. 


Die Paldstina-Literatur: eine internationale Bibliographie in syste- 
matischer Ordnung mit Autoren- und Sachregister. By PETER 
THomsen. Band A: Die Literatur der Fahre 1878-1894. Liefe- 
rung 3 (S. 545-905). Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1960. n.p. 


Proressor E:ssre.pt and Professor Rost here present the closing 
fascicle of Band A of the supplement to the late Dr. Thomsen’s biblio- 
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graphy to Palestine, dealing with publications issued from 1878 to 1894. 
The manuscript is reproduced more or less as the author left it at his 
death; but the editors have made every effort to fill in gaps and correct 
such mistakes as they have noticed. 

The subjects of the present fascicle, which begins where the last came 
to an end in the middle of a section, are geography and topography 
including cartography, the animal world and climate, and modern 
Syria and Palestine under political, cultural, and religious subsections, to 
which one on health and disease is added (pp. 545~796); and an im- 
mense index to the whole volume follows (pp. 797-904). There are also 
ten pages of abbreviations and one of corrections. 

The whole work is echtdeutsch, a monument of patient and exhaustive 
labour; every item is meticulously described with full titles, number of 
pages and lists of contents, and so on. The total number is given as 
12,818, and the harassed reader begins to ask himself if he will not be 
wise to abandon the subject. What is valuable is equally listed with 
what is rubbish, and many of the entries seem on a superficial glance 
to have little to do with Palestine, for example Land und Volk der 
Kurden (11,781) and Documents pour servir 4 l'histoire des domiciles de la 
Compagnie de Fésus dans le monde entier, de 1540 4 1773 with reviews 
(12,449)! The whole works of authors who only refer here and there to 
Palestine, such as editions of Pliny’s works issued by Tauchnitz and 
Teubner (9,833-4), are all duly entered. 

In spite of such excesses, the work will always be an indispensable 
tool, for the periods which it covers, for all who are engaged in Syro- 
Palestinian research. G. R. DRIvER 


The History of Israel. By Martin Notun. Second Edition, revised 
by P. R. Ackroyp. Pp. xii+-488. London: A. & C. Black, 1960. 
425. 

Tue first English edition of this work, for which Mr. S. Godman was 

responsible, was published in 1958. ‘For this edition the English trans- 

lation has been revised throughout by Dr. P. R. Ackroyd of Cambridge. 

An endeavour has been made to correct the many errors of translation 

and spelling which appeared in the earlier edition, so that the author’s 

meaning is now more clearly and accurately conveyed. The index of 
names and subjects has been entirely remade.’ 

The results of Dr. Ackroyd’s ‘endeavour’ may be pronounced a 
success. Not only is the whole more readable; but we now have ‘Jacob’ 

for ‘Joseph’ on p. 125, ‘Elijah’ for ‘Elisha’ on p. 242, and ‘Ezek. viii. 1’ 
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for ‘Hes. viii. 1’ on p. 108, quite apart from being spared separate head- 
ings for ‘Schoschenk’ and ‘Shishak’ in the Index. However, the revision 
might occasionally have been carried a little farther: thus, Dr. Ackroyd 
has eliminated such barbarisms as ‘the Deuteronomium’ and ‘the 
chronistic work’ in favour of ‘Deuteronomy’ and ‘the work of the 
Chronicler’, yet he has retained ‘the great deuteronomistic history’ (as 
also such minor slips as ‘G. J. Gadd’ on p. 270, and the redundant 
bracket after ‘Deut. xxvii, 2-4, 8’ on p. 100). H. F. D. Sparks 


Les Institutions de I’ Ancien Testament, II. By R. pe Vaux. Pp. 544. 
(La Bible de Jérusalem: Etudes Annexes.) Paris: Les Editions 
du Cerf, 1960. NF. 19.50. 


Tue second volume of Father de Vaux’s Les Institutions de I’ Ancien 
Testament has been eagerly awaited, and its publication completes a 
notable work. It deals with military and religious institutions, and the 
treatment is detailed and comprehensive. Every aspect of these subjects 
is treated, with full references to all the relevant biblical evidence, and 
the whole is enriched by the author’s unsurpassed knowledge of archaeo- 
logy. In addition he is acquainted with the literature in which modern 
scholars have discussed the many points on which evidence is not con- 
clusive. In the body of the work Father de Vaux mentions the varying 
views that have been advanced, but rarely names the scholars who have 
advanced them. At the end of the volume, however, he provides a fine 
and full bibliography for each chapter, where the reader will find the 
references to the publications that have been drawn on. The work will 
therefore be found of service to a wide circle of readers, while scholars 
of every level will find much to learn from it. 

The author presents with conspicuous fairness the varying views on 
many questions, and offers his criticism of them. Frequently he refrains 
from expressing any conclusion, because the evidence is insufficient to 
support one. Where he feels it is sufficient, he states his view, though 
sometimes with a commendable reserve, since no more than probability 
can be claimed for it. Everywhere he displays an independent judgement, 
and at a great many points he offers original contributions to the dis- 
cussion of the issues. An important feature is the historical perspective, 
which is preserved throughout. The author avoids drawing indiscri- 
minately on biblical evidence of all ages, and so offers a history of the 
institutions with which he deals. Particularly valuable is the section on 
the priesthood. 

A few of the positions adopted in this volume may be noted. The 
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author holds that the prohibition of images in the cult of Yahweh goes 
back certainly to the time of Moses, and that the bull calves set up by 
Jeroboam were not intended as images of Yahweh, but as pedestals 
which supported no image. Of interest is the view that rival priestly 
groups deriving from Aaron and Moses had the bull and the Ark as 
their sacred symbols. On the vexed question of the origin of the tribe 
of Levi, he holds that there is no reason to go beyond Israel to seek its 
origin, and that the tribe of Levi was once a secular tribe. The view 
often advanced in recent books, that ’dshdm figures in Ras Shamra texts, 
is here set aside on the ground that it is uncertain that the correspond- 
ing word belonged to the Semitic language of Ugarit, and if it did its 
meaning is uncertain. Father de Vaux firmly rejects the view that the 
prophetic condemnation of sacrifice was absolute, but is doubtful if 
there were any cultic prophets attached to the Jerusalem Temple, or if 
there was ever any New Year’s Enthronement Festival in Jerusalem. 
He follows the view of Eissfeldt on the meaning of Moloch worship, 
and holds that molk was a type of sacrifice rather than the deity to whom 
sacrifice was made. On the question of th« origin of the Sabbath, the 
author holds that the Kenite hypothesis is the least improbable, though 
he is unwilling to commit himself to it. Similarly, he is doubtful of the 
view that Zadok was already priest in Jerusalem before David's capture 
of the city, since there is no mention of Zadok’s temple, but only of the 
tent or tabernacle which David set up for the Ark. He notes, however, 
that whereas we are told that when David planned to build a house for 
the Ark, Nathan was sent to forbid it on the ground that hitherto 
Yahweh had only dwelt in a tent, we know that at Shiloh the Ark had 
been housed in a temple. 

All in all, this is one of the most important works on the Old Testa- 
ment published in recent years. The author will not expect all readers 
to agree with him at all points, but all will recognize here a work of 
high scholarship, whose positions must be taken seriously, and where 
they differ will do so with respect, and with a courtesy which matches 
that uniformly shown by de Vaux. H. H. Row.ey 


Myth and Reality in the Old Testament. By Brevarp S. CHILDs. 
Pp. 112. (Studies in Biblical Theology, no. 27.) London: 
S.C.M. Press, 1960. gs. 6d. 


Dr. CuILps begins his study by trying to tie down the protean concept 
of myth. The inadequacy of ‘broad’ (Bultmann’s) and ‘narrow’ (form- 
critical) definitions leads him to a phenomenological approach, and a 
brief, well-documented survey of primitive religion is summarized thus 
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(p. 29): ‘Myth is a form by which the existing structure of reality is 
understood and maintained. It concerns itself with showing how an 
action of a deity, conceived of as occurring in the primeval age, deter- 
mines a phase of contemporary world order. Existing world order is 
maintained by the actualization of the myth in the cult.’ He then shows 
by careful exegesis of selected passages the function in the Old Testa- 
ment of mythical material: the ‘friction’ detected between it and its 
setting indicates not the unexpurgated remains of former syncretism, 
but a conscious struggle with a foreign understanding of reality; the 
myth, ‘broken’ or ‘demythologized’, is used in the service of the new 
understanding. This he expounds further in a valuable discussion of 
the concepts of time and space, summing up the best recent work and 
adding shrewd points of his own. A final chapter discusses the nature 
of the reality to which the Bible witnesses. It is bound up with the 
totality of historical Israel, in which, however, it is merely adumbrated. 
Reality for the Bible lies in the future, not as for myth in the past. It is 
to be found in the ‘New Israel’, which for the Christian has appeared in 
Jesus Christ. 

This is an illuminating and suggestive study. It presents a great deal 
of material inaccessible to those for whom the series is intended, and 
gives an insight into ancient Near Eastern thinking which helps reveal 
the purpose of much apparent contradiction in the Bible, and allay 
modern western qualms about historicity. It is only a pity the author 
is not more careful over terminology. ‘Creation’ and even more ‘reality’ 
are dangerously undefined, and even his treatment of ‘myth’ is not free 
from confusion. Read ‘Yahweh’ for ‘a deity’ in the definition quoted 
above and there is no incompatibility between myth and the Old Testa- 
ment. But from being a form by which men express their understanding 
of reality, myth becomes the term denoting a particular understanding 
contrasted with the Bible’s. Even if this is intentional shorthand, it still 
confuses the issue, which is surely not between the Old Testament and 
myth, but between Yahweh and Baal and their respective adherents. 
Yahweh's character as the living and acting God indeed makes the Old 
Testament writers subordinate myth to history as a form, and forms can 
enslave their users (lex orandi tends to be lex credendi from Baalpeor 
on), but it is the myths embodying a false idea of God which the Old 
Testament breaks, not myth itself. J. P. M. Sweer 
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Studies in Biblical and Jewish Folklore (16 contributors). Edited by 
RapuHael Paral, Francis Lee Utiey, Dov N. Noy. Pp. xii+-374. 
(Indiana University Folklore Series no. 13 = Memoir Series 
(American Folklore Society) no. 51.) Bloomington, Indiana: 
Indiana University Press, 1960. n.p. 


THE number of questions that the contributions to this volume raise but 
leave unsolved is an eloquent testimony both to the fact that the study 
of Jewish folk-lore stands in a rudimentary stage, and to the momentous 
but rapidly evanescent opportunities to collect and classify material in 
contemporary Israel, where erosion can be as rapid as in the Diaspora. 
The contents of the book are, however, of very uneven quality. The most 
efficient and business-like study is Johanna Spector’s ‘Bridal Songs and 
Ceremonies from San‘a, Yemen’, in which she has recorded, in addition 
to the music (technically annotated), the full detail of the elaborate 
fourteen-day wedding ritual programme. The value of this article will 
be considerable for students of other disciplines besides anthropology— 
but its very inclusion here indicates how very imprecise are the terms 
of reference of Jewish folk-lore study to date. Some of its companion 
pieces, however, are of much more dubious scientific value, e.g. W. D. 
Hand's ‘Jewish Popular Beliefs and Customs in Los Angeles’. In this 
the categories are so loosely drawn that material legitimately to be 
regarded as folkloristic is frequently confounded with the statutory 
requirements of Jewish halakhic practice (e.g. dietary and menstrual 
regulations), and inclusion of such gaffes as reference to the ‘holiday’ 
of gth Ab (p. 321) does not inspire the reader’s confidence. F, L. Utley’s 
study of the Noah legend in folk-lore, iconography, &c., contains a 
wealth of material in part obscured by his inflation of the Noah motif 
into a theme upon which a kind of philosophy of medieval civilization 
is erected. The inclusion of a 50-page transcript of ‘Jewish-American 
Dialect Stories on Tape’ (R. M. Dorson) is difficult to justify; just 
conceivably the phonetic record is significant to dialectologists, but 
shorn of this the stories—banal enough in themselves—appear to have 
virtually n¢ sociological or other value as presented. A newly discovered 
fifteenth-céntury remedy book in Yiddish, published in English transla- 
tion by M. ‘Bernstein, presents interesting material but scarcely attempts 
to investigate it. Students of Judaism and of Christian origins will 
possibly find Beatrice Weinreich’s study of “The Americanization of 
Passover’ the most interesting and suggestive. RAPHAEL LOEWE 
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Ou en est la critique textuelle du Nouveau Testament? By Jean 
Duptacy. Pp. vi+-103. Paris: Librairie Lecoffre, Gabalda et 
Cie., 1959. 730 fr. 


Tuis work is an excellent summary of books and articles about New 
Testament textual criticism produced between 1952 and 1956; it is a 
revised edition of three articles which had appeared in the Recherches 
de Science Religieuse, xlv—xlvi (1957-8). It continues some of the work 
done by E. Massaux in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique, \xxv (1953), 
pp. 703-26, which had dealt with literature on this subject appearing 
from 1940 to 1952; in turn Massaux had followed up the work of 
B. M. Metzger in Siudies and Documents, xvi, though this did not ap- 
pear till 1955, under the title of Annotated Bibliography of the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament, 1914-1939. So a student can discover 
quickly what work has been done in almost every corner of this vast 
field over a period of forty years. Taken together, these three publica- 
tions form an admirable introduction to M.-J. Lagrange’s monumental 
Critique textuelle, II, La Critique rationnelle (1935), to Metzger’s article, 
‘A survey of recent research on the ancient versions of the New Testa- 
ment’, in New Testament Studies, ii. 1 (1955), pp. 1-16, and to the in- 
dispensable work of A. Véébus, Early Versions of the New Testament, 
MS. Studies (1954). 

The Abbé Duplacy writes from a wide and profound knowledge of 
the subject and he is familiar with almost every publication of any value 
on this subject from 1952 onwards; he is careful to note which works 
he knows at second-hand and those which he knows only by repute. 
Here is no mere catalogue of titles: by discussing the materials, the 
manuscripts, and versions; problems of method; the history of manu- 
script tradition ; the history of the versions; the history of criticism and 
of the printed text, he has clothed the bones of his subject with flesh 
and blood. It would be churlish to look for defects. Attention is concen- 
trated mainly on the work done on the gospels and Acts; but this is 
inevitable. Again, one might have looked for more references to work 
done on patristic citations ; but for this one can go to such studies as that 
by M.-E. Boismard, Revue Biblique, \vii (1950), pp. 388-408. It is 
impossible to summarize a summary as concise as well as lucid as this 
one is; but one can be grateful once again to a French Roman Catholic 
scholar for a valuable contribution to New Testament textual studies. 

C. S. C. WILLiaMs 
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The Gospel According to Saint Mark: An Introduction and Com- 
mentary. By C. E. B. CRaNrieLp. Pp. xvi+ 480. (Cambridge 
Greek Testament Commentary.) Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1959. 408. 


THis is the second volume to appear in the ‘Cambridge Greek Testament 
Commentary’ (the first was Professor C. F. D. Moule’s The Epistles to 
the Colossians and to Philemon in 1957). Like the earlier volume, it is 
a joy to handle, and well printed: I noticed only one slight misprint, 
on p. 131 note. The book might, however, have been improved by a 
better provision of indexes; there is, for example, no index of proper 
names. 

Although the General Editor (Professor Moule) claims that this new 
series of commentaries is ‘written with contemporary trends in view’ 
(p. v), the author of this volume seems to have little sympathy with 
many of these trends in the study of Mark. His main interest is in the 
meaning which the events recorded in the gospel had for Jesus, and 
not so much in the understanding of the events among the Christians 
of the time when the gospel was written. This would perhaps be justi- 
fiable, if Mark’s gospel was written ‘intentionally to record the past’ 
(see T. A. Roberts, History and Christian Apologetic, 1960). Mr. 
Cranfield believes that ‘a considerable amount of the material in Mark 
was derived directly from Peter’ : that there were still, at the time when 
Mark was written, ‘eye-witnesses, hostile as well as believing’; and that 
‘the early Church had a strong sense of responsibility for the truthfulness 
of its tradition’ (pp. 16 f.). But even if Mark’s gospel gives us a reliable 
account of what happened, it is still an open question whether it was 
written only or mainly to inform the reader on that subject. And if the 
document had other purposes, it is part of the commentator’s task to 
expound them. 

On the question of historical reliability, Mr. Cranfield appears at 
times to be almost naive; for example, of the account of the crucifixion 
in Mark xv. 21-41, he says: “The suggestion that some of the details 
have been created on the basis of O.T. texts is improbable. If all the 
features containing O.T. echoes are removed, there are very few details 
left; and it is scarcely credible that the early Church should have 
preserved the memory of so few details of happenings so central to its 
life and so dramatic and which had been witnessed by so many people’ 
(p. 453). But one has only to compare the accounts of the crucifixion 
in the different gospels to see how details were created on the basis 
of O.T. texts after the writing of Mark: why should not this have 
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happened before, in the same way? And was the crucifixion in fact so 
dramatic? Or do we know that it was witnessed by so many people? 

One feature of the commentary is the number of references to Calvin: 
I counted nearly fifty, and not all of them seemed necessary or relevant. 

The notes on the variant readings are sometimes marred by the 
inclusion of unnecessary information: e.g. on Mark vii. 16, “W.H., 
Nestle, Huck, Souter, the Bible Society, R.V., R.S.V., omit’. It is 
surely unnecessary to include both ‘Souter’ and ‘R.V.’, since ‘Souter’ 
is ‘is textus, qui Anglae recensioni anno 1881 editae subesse uidetur’; 
‘Nestle’ and ‘the Bible Society’ (i.e. the text edited by Professor Kil- 
patrick and published in 1958) only differ from one another in about a 
dozen readings; and “W.H.’ is one of the two major sources of ‘Nestle’. 
On the other hand, reference might have been made to the reading of 
D it at Mark i. 6 which omit Kai Coivny Sepparivny repi ri codiv adbrod 
(an assimilation to Matt. ?), and also to Isa. 1. 6 at Mark xiv. 65. 

In spite of these criticisms, the commentary is to be welcomed, 
because it does provide in an easily accessible form the material that 
every student will need in his study of Mark. J. C. Fenton 


Die Lukanische Sonderquelle. Ihr Umfang und Sprachgebrauch. By 
FRIEDRICH REHKoPF. Pp. viii-+-106. (Wissenschaftliche Unter- 
suchungen zum Neuen Testament 5.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1959. DM. 14.50. 


Tuts work proceeds from the assumption that consideration of the 
Passion Narrative in the Gospel according to St. Luke is decisive for 
determining the extent and linguistic characteristics (Sprachgebrauch) of 
the Lucan sources, and that therefore an examination of the sources of 
the Passion Narrative is the first task in such an inquiry. 

The particular method adopted is to examine in minute detail two 
passages, the Prophecy of Betrayal (Luke xxii. 21-23 compared with 
Mark xiv. 18b-21) and the Arrest (Luke xxii. 47-53 compared with 
Mark xiv. 43-52). 

Criticism might well be directed at all the assumptions so far implied: 
a comparison of Luke with Mark in the accepted Marcan passages in 
Luke’s gospel may perhaps more properly precede an examination of 
the Passion Narrative, and the conclusion that Luke was influenced by 
non-Marcan material at two points in that narrative will not be decisive 
as to the existence of a continuous non-Marcan narrative; it may indeed 
do no more than add to such passages as the Trial before Herod (Luke 
xxiii. 6-16) or the Women on the Road to Calvary (xxiii. 27—31), further 
evidence for the existence of non-Marcan material. This does not amount 
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to evidence for a continuous non-Marcan source known to Luke before 
he knew Mark, and used by him as a basis, the existence of which was 
claimed by Streeter and is now claimed by Dr. Rehkopf. 

These general criticisms may be given point by a number of considera- 
tions of detail. 

1. Luke iii. 1-4, 30 and v. 1-11 are assigned without discussion to 
Luke’s special source and in particular iv. 16-30 is described as indepen- 
dent of Mark (pp. 1 and 23); but we can point to Marcan elements in 
both iv. 14-30 (the First Preaching in Galilee and the Rejection at 
Nazareth) and v. 1-11 (the Call of Peter). To take only one or two 
examples, iv. 14-15 can be understood as a rewriting of Mark i. 14-15, 
iv. 22 as parallel to Mark vi. 2b, and iv. 24 as certainly reflecting Mark 
vi. 1 (in the use of warpis) and clearly parallel to Mark vi. 4. Either the 
non-Marcan material in this passage has influenced Luke to place the 
rejection early in his narrative, or he has so placed it because he wished 
for theological reasons to emphasize the reciprocal character of this re- 
jection and himself composed the non-Marcan material. The displace- 
ment of the incident from the Marcan order is illustrated by the mention 
of Capernaum in Luke iv. 23 as though it had already been the scene of 
many works of the Lord although in the Lucan narrative it is mentioned 
here for the first time. 

The displacement is very obvious in the Call of Peter (v. 1-11). At 
iv. 38 ‘Simon’ is apparently already a disciple, it is not clear whether 
Simon Peter and Jesus are the only two people in the boat (v. 4-6), and 
the names James and John appear from Mark i. 19 suddenly in Luke v. 
10 which is attached awkwardly to the end of the narrative. Again, the 
opening of the passage (v. 1) recalls Mark i. 16. Andrew drops out of 
the succeeding passage but James and John are brought in as an after- 
thought. There can be little doubt that the non-Marcan material here 
is the post-resurrection appearance shared with the fourth gospel (John 
xxi. 1-14) or that its early employment by Luke in order to give primacy 
to the call of Peter has robbed us of the eagerly expected narrative of that 
appearance at Luke xxiv. 34 

2. The author is aware of tradition shared with John, believing he 
has discovered evidence for it at Luke xxii. 50 (cp. John xviii. 10) but 
he makes no reference here or in his bibliography to the article in New 
Testament Studies, vol. 1, no. 1 (Sept. 1954), pp. 29 ff., by J. N. Sanders, 
which suggested a common tradition for Luke vii. 36 ff. and John xi. 1 ff. 
(Mary, Martha, and Lazarus) or to a subsequent article in the same 
journal Vol. 11, no. 2 (Nov. 1955), pp. 110 ff., which argued for a common 
tradition in the Resurrection Narratives of the two gospels. The limita- 
tion of scope becomes a disadvantage here: the extent of this tradition 
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shared with John (pp. 70 f.) is not examined, nor does the author reckon 
with the consequences of establishing its existence for his thesis that in 
this part of Luke there is a source special to this evangelist only, and 
which he apparently thinks of sometimes as a tradition shared with Mark 
which each evangelist has independently set down in writing (pp. 67 
and 71). He does not make clear whether the tradition common to Luke 
and John may be regarded as a written source. 

3- As an alternative to regarding Septuagintal style and vocabulary 
as indicating the presence of the special source, we may believe that Luke 
may well have adopted deliberately this style and vocabulary in specially 
solemn parts of his narrative. Dr. Rehkopf does not reckon with this 
possibility and his bibliography omits reference to the article by Sparks 
in ¥.T.S. xliv (1943), which persuasively argues this case. This is relevant 
for wopeveo@$a: in Luke xxii. 22 (p. 15), the dative adr@ in xxii. 48a (cp. 
i. 19 and i. 30) mentioned on p. 55, and the use of wardocew rather than 
maiew at xxii. 49 (pp. 59 f.). 

4. Luke is in spirit a late Jewish work written in Greek. In it Hellenis- 
tic style is mingled with the Septuagintal, and will explain the use of 
dpi{ew in Luke xxii. 22 (p. 19) and 6 Aeydopuevos in xxii. 47a (p. 37)- 

5. Literary art, which Luke possesses to a fascinating degree, provides 
the clue to a passage of great importance to Dr. Rehkopf’s argument. He 
contends that in the story of the Arrest Luke does not treat Judas’s kiss 
as a signal to the authorities or their servants and that therefore we need 
not suppose that he makes any use at all of Mark xiv. 44. Luke xxii. 21 
shows Jesus’ knowledge that he is to be handed over by a friend and 
xxii. 48 his grief at a kiss accompanying it. This is true, but it is wrong 
to deny that xxii. 48 also hints the Lord’s knowledge that the kiss was 
the means of the handing over. There is a further link in the delicate 
chain which Luke has forged: at xxii. 4 Judas discusses with the chief 
priests ré mas of his promised handing over. The Lord knows this (xxii. 
21) and that the answer to ‘how ?’ is ‘by a kiss’ (xxii. 48). In Luke no less 
than in Mark, therefore, the kiss is a signal. 

6. Lucan theology may provide an alternative explanation of many 
departures from Mark. For example, Luke may well have omitted Mark 
xiv. 39-42 to spare the reputation of the disciples (p. 33). He certainly 
does envisage the presence of the actual authorities at the arrest, however 
strange this may seem (p. 37); but the reason is his desire to maintain for 
as long as possible the picture of Jewish leaders spitefully seeking the 
Lord’s death in contrast to the crowd who supported him when he 
taught in the Temple. Again, once granted the presence of swords in the 
hands of the Lord’s followers in the garden, Luke xxii. 35-38 may have 
been composed by the evangelist himself (p. 61). This would be con- 
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sistent with the importance attached to xxii. 35 in the Lucan scheme 
of history according to Conzelmann’s Die Mitte der Zeit which Dr. 
Rehkopf rightly admires. The same may be said of xxii. 53b (‘This is 
your hour and the power of darkness’) with which we should compare 
iv. 6; iv. 13; and xxi. 24; and probably The Manual of Discipline, iv. 18. 

7. A relatively new method of study is relevant to the subject: Dr. 
Aileen Guilding, in her book The Fourth Gospel and Jewish Worship, has 
drawn attention to the possibility of the synagogue lectionary having in- 
fluenced not only the form but also much of the substance of books in the 
New Testament. Seder and Haphtarah may be discernible, for example, 
not only in the fourth gospel and in St. Paul’s sermon at Pisidian 
Antioch (Acts xiii. 14-41), but also in Luke iv. 16-30. Here the relevant 
haphtaroth are 2 Kings v, 2 Kings xiii. 23, Isa. lxi (Guilding, p. 125), and 
we may think Biichler’s conjecture of Deut. xv. 7 ff. (the law of release) 
a more likely seder than Lev. xiii (ibid., p. 109). It is unnecessary to 
insist that the peculiar material in Luke iv. 16-30 derives from a sermon, 
based upon a seder and haphtarah, actually preached in a synagogue by 
our Lord or by a Christian of the early Church. The association of 
haphtaroth with a feast, in this case that of Tabernacles, may be sufficient 
to account for their introduction when the sedarim for the sabbath im- 
mediately preceding Tabernacles are found in Deut. vi—viii which pro- 
vides the answers to the tempter in Luke iv. 1-13 (ibid.). Such an 
explanation rests on no more than the supposition that a writer familiar 
with the synagogue procedure would have come to associate these pas- 
sages in his own mind. A similar explanation may be adequate for the 
use of the technical phrase ‘he opened the scriptures’ in Luke xxiv. 32, 
borrowed from the practice of expounding from a particular text or 
opening (pethichthah) the passages just read in the synagogue. 

These considerations are urged against claims that Luke’s peculiar 
source may be confidently discerned where the language differs widely 
from Mark or even always where the material is found only in Luke. 
Not only the extent but the very existence of a narrative source parallel 
to the narrative of Mark must be discussed with at least these considera- 
tions in mind, They are not urged against the value of the very able 
linguistic analysis in this thesis, nor as final arguments against the 
validity of the author’s conclusions. Dr. Rehkopf’s work has been well 
and thoroughly done, and must be carefully weighed by future workers 
in this field, who will welcome the publication of his thesis; but their 
conclusions should rest upon the consideration of many other questions 
also, some of which have been briefly indicated in this review. 

ROBERT LEANEY 
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Sakramentssymbolik im Johannesevangelium? Eine exegetisch- 
historische Studie. By Pau Nrewa.pa. Pp. xxvi+ 172. Limburg: 
Lahn-Verlag, 1958. DM. 12. 


Tuis is a compact and workmanlike investigation of a particular problem 
in the interpretation of the fourth gospel. Does it contain symbolic 
allusions to the sacraments? If so, how is this sacramental symbolism 
related to other symbolism in this gospel, and how is it to be understood? 

The first part of the investigation is exegetical. The apparently obvious 
allusions to the sacraments are examined (John iii. 5; vi. 51b—58; xx. 
22-23); then various theories of sacramental symbolism recently put 
forward; then symbolic interpretation generally. Exegesis can neither 
prove nor disprove the presence of the alleged sacramental symbolism. 
It may be doubted whether a single key to the gospel exists. What needs 
to be examined is contemporary modes of thought, and in particular the 
sacramental and symbolic treatment of the gospel by immediately suc- 
ceeding generations. 

So the investigation becomes historical. This is the main body of the 
work. The liturgical evidence is considered ; the approach of the Fathers; 
the evidence of Christian archaeology; symbolism in heathen art; sym- 
bolism in Judaism. In his most important chapter the author defines the 
mode of contemporary thought: a tendency to symbolic thinking was 
characteristic of man in the ancient world, whether Christian, Jew, or 
heathen. But symbolic thinking is by no means the same as mythical 
thinking, though it resembles it more than it does modern modes of 
thought. 

The conclusion is now brought to bear, first on the New Testament, 
then on the fourth gospel. It can now be said that there certainly are 
symbolic references to the sacraments in the Johannine narrative. Yet 
this does not justify our discovering some underlying sacramental motive 
in the gospel, for its sacramental symbolism is only a partial aspect of its 
general symbolism, and this too is not governed by a conscious theme, 
but by the fact that the material lends itself to symbolism. The writer of 
the fourth gospel is, in this respect at least, a man of his age. Hence, 
indeed, the wide diffusion and popularity of his gospel. 

The book, which contains a valuable bibliography, deserves to be 
reckoned with by students of the sacramental symbolism of the fourth 
gospel, whether or not they find themselves persuaded that the key is 
not to be found in some original insight of the evangelist. 
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Agapé dans le Nouveau Testament: Analyse des textes. By C. Spica. 
3 vols. Pp. 336, 412, 368. (Etudes Bibliques.) Paris: J. Gabalda 
& Cie., 1958, 1959, 1959. 3400 fr. each volume. 


It is probable that most Christians drawn to the study of theology at 
some time entertain dreams of attempting its supreme theme, the love 
of God. Professor Spicq has not been content with mere dreams. His 
objective is to work out a Theology of the New Testament in terms of 
love. He took the first positive step towards this in his Agapé, Prolé- 
goménes 4 une Etude de théologie néo-testamentaire (Louvain, 1955). In 
the present three volumes he offers an exhaustive analysis of every 
occurrence in the New Testament of the three words agapdn, agapé, 
agapétos. 

The resultant 1,000-odd pages of full and profusely documented 
exposition (quite apart from detached notes) certainly make a valuable 
contribution to the detailed study of the 319 instances of these New 
Testament key-words. The work’s very extent, however, gives an im- 
pression of diffuseness and repetition which will not make reference 
altogether easy. 

The construction of this work is very simple. It is in three parts, which 
do not exactly correspond to the three volumes: charity in the synoptic 
gospels; charity in the Epistle of James, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Pauline Epistles, and the Epistles of Peter and Jude; charity in the 
Pastoral Epistles, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Johannine writings. 
This arrangement perhaps serves Professor Spicq’s purpose best. His 
confessed intention is to ensure that neither dogmatic prejudices nor an 
inadequate selection of passages should render the basis of his ultimate 
conclusions arbitrary or tendentious; and so, with some understandable 
displacements, he follows the order in which the New Testament docu- 
ments are normally printed. But it is arguable that, if, in fact, the object 
is to lay bare what Jesus and the apostles had in mind when they spoke 
of the love of God, an arrangement might have been followed that 
enabled a clearer distinction to be drawn between the conscious inten- 
tions of each of the three synoptic evangelists and the apparent implica- 
tions of the tradition they received; and between those New Testament 
writers who seem to do no more than exemplify the conception of agapé 
current in the Church in which they lived, and those—like St. Paul and 
the author of the fourth gospel—who handled it consciously, and even 
creatively, as a theological theme. 

Such a judgement, however, would be a little ungrateful, and may 
even be premature. The summarizing ‘conclusions’ with which, wherever 
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it is practicable, Professor Spicq follows up his analysis of each group of 
writings, are lucid and often decisive. Perhaps, now that he has cleared 
the way, an outright theological thesis may follow from his pen. In the 
meantime, it may well be agreed that the astonishingly rapid develop- 
ment of the new concepts attached to agapé and its cognates in the New 
Testament was made inevitable by the Gospel of Jesus Christ from the 
first moment of its preaching. That Gospel revealed God as loving sinful 
men, as wishing to draw all men to himself through the response of their 
love for him—a love involving total sacrifice after the example of the 
cross, a love requiring that the same word should describe their attitude 
both to him and to their fellow men and that they should love all men 
because God loves them and in the very same way. No wonder, after 
such an exposition of the theme of agapé, that in the Pauline Epistles the 
love of God should become the primary reality, the foundation upon 
which everything rests, and in the Johannine theology the very essence 
of the Gospel. No wonder. Yet was there perhaps another factor there, 
which Professor Spicq has so far not signalized, at any rate explicitly? 
Did the nature of the Christian Gospel, at once all-embracing and unique, 
demand that one nexus of words should be developed so as eventually 
to express the whole Gospel as well as the response it elicited? The first 
uses of these words may have made their subsequent choice for this 
purpose inevitable. By itself it does not explain why it is that agapdn, 
agapé, agapétos, when fully developed and expounded, convey the whole 
Gospel, although they either fit awkwardly, or require to have their 
meaning narrowly restricted, when attempts are made to set it forth 
systematically. The whole creed is implicit in ‘God so loved the world’, 
or ‘God is love’, or ‘Be ye therefore imitators of God, as beloved children, 
and walk in love’—yet none of these words occurs in the Christian creeds. 

Perhaps because Professor Spicq appears to assume that agapdn, agapé 
agapétos were already consciously used in the synoptic gospels to express 
a considered, and explicit, body of belief, his exegesis of some of the 
synoptic instances seems to go farther in the direction of homiletic ex- 
position than is desirable or legitimate in an objective analysis. He is on 
far surer ground elsewhere, as is shown by his magnificent summaries 
of the Pauline and Johannine doctrines of agapé. 

It is difficult to understand why completely different founts of type, 
both Greek and English, should have been used for the indexes of the 
second volume. F. N. Davey 
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The So-called Kerygma and the Historical Jesus. By Paut ALTHAUS. 
Translated by Davip Cairns. Pp. 90. Edinburgh and London: 
Oliver and Boyd, 1959. 9s. 6d. 

The New Testament and Mythology. By Burton H. TuHrock- 
MORTON, JR. Pp. 256. Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A.: The West- 
minster Press, 1959. $ 4.50. 


ProressoR ALTHAUs’s short work, Das sogenannte Kerygma und der 
historische Fesus; zur Kritik der heutigen Kerygma-Theologie (C. Bertels- 
man Verlag, Giitersloh), was first published in 1958, and Dr. Vairns’s 
acceptable translation of it brings English readers nearly up to date with 
the current discussion of Bultmann’s theology in Germany. The book 
illustrates the growing dissatisfaction with Bultmann’s severing of the 
New Testament kerygma from the problem of the historical Jesus, which 
today extends even to theologians whose position is not far from Bult- 
mann’s, such as Giinther Bornkamm and Ernst Kiasemann. As long ago 
as 1926 Bultmann had written in his Jesus: ‘I am of the opinion that we 
can know practically nothing of the life and personality of Jesus, because 
the Christian sources are not interested in such things and are very frag- 
mentary and overgrown with legend, and other sources of information 
about Jesus do not exist. What has been written in the last century and 
a half about the life of Jesus, his personality, his inner development and 
the like, apart from critical researches, is fantastic and romantic’ (p. 12). 
It would seem that the scepticism of the nineteen-twenties, which was 
an extreme reaction from the earlier Liberal confidence in the possibility 
of an historical reconstruction of the life of Jesus, is now giving place to 
amore moderate view. Bornkamm’s recent book allows that the historical 
figure of Jesus imposes itself upon us with an immediate authority; 
though we cannot write a biography of Jesus, nevertheless ‘the historical 
material which the sources give us for the person and career of Jesus is 
not so negligible, and must be taken carefully into account’ (Jesus von 
Nazareth, 1956, p. 48). Most of Althaus’s book is occupied with the 
theme of the crucial importance for Christian faith of the possibility of 
genuine historical knowledge about Jesus. He urges that it is not merely 
our experience of salvation in Christ which makes us certain of his his- 
torical reality; reason itself testifies to it, understanding by ‘reason’ the 
capacity to distinguish reality from fantasy. Faith’s ‘Yes’ to the message 
about Christ includes a rational judgement, namely, an impression that 
the central characteristics of the story of Jesus are beyond the power of 
invention. This does not mean either that faith in Christ settles the 
question of his historicity or that confidence about his history can give 
us the knowledge of faith; yet it is only theological reflection which thus 
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distinguishes between history and faith, since the two are inseparable in 
the Christian’s belief in Christ. 

The concluding section of the book deals with Bultmann’s demytho- 
logized Christology. Althaus emphasizes the kinship between Ritschl’s 
‘value judgements’ and Bultmann’s stress upon the ‘significance for 
man’ of the kerygma. He sympathizes with Barth’s complaint that the 
existentialist theology has driven both systematic and exegetical theology 
into an ‘anthropological corner’. The great affirmations of the Creed are 
not to be reduced to statements about the inner life of man; the New 
Testament heralds a new world, not merely a new understanding of the 
old world. The translator and the publisher of this book deserve the 
thanks of English readers for having made accessible to them Professor 
Althaus’s penetrating observations upon the question which is still 
probably the most lively subject of discussion in continental theology. 

Professor Throckmorton’s book moves on a different level. He writes 
for those who are concerned with the question how to communicate the 
Gospel in the modern world. He undertakes to explain Bultmann’s 
demythologizing proposals, which have forced Christians to face the 
problem of the mythological element in the New Testament. His ex- 
position of Bultmann’s view is clear and fair, and may be commended as 
a useful introduction to the subject. He disagrees with Bultmann’s belief 
that the New Testament kerygma can be preserved if it is divorced from 
its mythological framework and reinterpreted in terms of contemporary 
existentialist philosophy. New Testament theology is not ‘mere myth’ 
but ‘true myth’; the ultimate truths of God’s saving action and man’s 
redemption cannot be stated at all except in symbolic language. The 
language of science and of discursive reasoning cannot convey meanings 
that lie beyond the reach of empirical verification. Mythology is not a 
pseudo-science, which modern people have outgrown, but is a unique 
way of apprehending reality. ‘Myths are indispensable to Christianity 
because it is only from the language of mythology that symbols are 
taken’. Dr. Throckmorton lucidly presents the conception of religion as 
‘true myth’, and there is much that is valuable in what he says; yet one 
may entertain a doubt whether the words ‘myth’ and ‘mythology’, when 
used of the Bible, are not an alien importation from that world of 
‘religion’ which is the object of prophetic denunciation. Professor G. 
Ernest Wright has complained of the ‘fuzziness’ which creeps in when 
Christianity is described as mythology (God Who Acts, p. 125), and it 
seems to be present here. Dr. Throckmorton’s criticism of Bultmann’s 
view of the resurrection of Christ is clear and forceful; but when he him- 
self goes on to tell us that the resurrection was not an historical event, 
because it cannot be empirically verified, and that it could not have been 
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revelation if it had been historical, we are left in a state of confusion 
about the nature of the central biblical affirmation, namely, of a revela- 
tion of God in history, not in mythology. At the end of the book we are 
grateful to our guide for pointing out many important and interesting 
things on the journey, but we are not entirely comfortable in the place 
to which he has led us. ALAN RICHARDSON 


Imago Dei: Gen 1, 26 f. im Spdtjudentum, in der Gnosis und in den 
paulinischen Briefen. By JacoB JERVELL. Pp. 379. (Forschungen 
zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 
N.F., 58.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960. DM. 35. 


THE importance of the New Testament understanding of the concept of 
imago Dei is reflected in the publication of two detailed discussions on 
the subject within the space of two years. It is unfortunate that F.-W. 
Eltester’s Eikon im Neuen Testament (Berlin, 1958: Z.N.W., Bh. 23) did 
not appear in time for Dr. Jervell to make use of it in the present work, 
though, as he remarks, he differs from Eltester in both method and 
results, and the two books by no means cover entirely the same ground. 

The author undertakes here an examination of the idea of imago Dei 
in the Pauline epistles, which involves, as the subtitle implies, a con- 
sideration of contemporary interpretations of Gen. i. 26 f., on which the 
concept depends. Dr. Jervell devotes approximately half his book to 
an examination of this essential background before turning to his main 
purpose and discussing the use of the idea by Paul. He justifies his 
undertaking of this work on the ground that the few monographs which 
have previously appeared on the subject are unsatisfactory, either in 
their method of examination of the material or by their failure to give 
due weight to the evidence of Rabbinic or Gnostic thought. 

Dr. Jervell divides his discussion of late Judaism into three parts, 
beginning with non-Rabbinic writings. In comparison with the central 
role played by the idea of creation, Gen. i. 26 is rarely discussed, and 
then mostly in apocalyptic writings. The traditional interpretation of the 
imago Dei linked it with the idea of lordship over the rest of the creation, 
and was developed on the one hand in an ethical interpretation which 
regarded Adam as Man, and saw the imago (retained even after the Fall) 
as the knowledge of good and evil and the ability to live an ethical life, 
and on the other in an historical interpretation, which regarded Adam 
as an individual, given power to rule as God’s representative in the 
world. In both cases the imago is regarded as confined to Israelites, who 
alone are Adam’s true descendants; the imago is thus linked by the 
former interpretation with the ideas of the Law and of judgement, and 
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by the latter with the eschatological hope, which promised the restora- 
tion of rule to Adam’s heirs. A different understanding of Gen. i. 26 f. 
appears in the interpretation of God’s image as Wisdom who acts 
as intermediary and revealer—an idea which reappears in Philo, who, 
however, replaces Wisdom by Logos. After a discussion of Philo’s 
interpretations of Gen. i. 26 f. in terms of Logos and of the ideal Man, 
Dr. Jervell turns to Rabbinic Judaism, where two entirely different atti- 
tudes to the passage are found. The first is the official interpretation of 
Rabbinism, characterized by strong polemic against those speculations 
which used the verse to undermine the uniqueness of God; the other 
reflects the esoteric discussions of the Rabbis, who interpreted the 
imago variously as moral choice and freedom, or as the semi-divine 
and glorious attributes of Adam. 

Eixew plays an important role in Gnostic thought, and we find here 
the full development of a tendency which is seen already in the LXX; 
Gen. i. 26 f. is interpreted to mean, not that man is himself created in 
the image of God, but that he is a copy of that image; in Gnosticism 
the image is the heavenly Anthropos, of whom earthly man is a copy. 

Turning in the second half of his book to Paul, Dr. Jervell maintains 
that the paucity of references to the zmago Dei and the absence of any 
detailed exposition do not mean that the idea is unimportant. Indeed: 
‘In der Vorstellung von Christus als «ixav rod Ozod finden wir den 
zentralsten Satz der paulinischen Theologie. Wir haben in den pauli- 
nischen Briefen keine christologische Formel, die umfassender ist, und 
keine, die so unzufriedenstellend erklart ist.’ The truth of this claim is 
seen in the fundamental Pauline themes which are shown to be closely 
associated with this concept. Dr. Jervell undertakes a careful examina- 
tion of the content and setting of his references, believing that their 
Sitz im Leben gives the clue to Paul’s use. In 2 Cor. iii the concept 
appears in Paul’s defence of his apostleship, and is connected with the 
fundamental question of whether the glory of God (or righteousness) 
is to be found in the Law or in the Gospel. The great Christological 
declarations of Col. i. 15 and 2 Cor. iv. 4 (and Dr. Jervell includes here 
also Phil. ii. 6) are rooted in the baptismal teaching of the Hellenistic 
Church, as is also the use of the idea as the basis of ethical exhortation 
in Col. iii. ro (and Eph. iv. 24). For Paul it is the risen, not the pre- 
existent or earthly Christ, who is the eixav rod Oeod, and thus it is in 
the resurrection of Christ that God’s original purpose in creation is 
fulfilled (1 Cor. xv. 49; Rom. viii. 29). The smago Dei is found only in 
the Church, and even here the Christian is not himself the eixayv, but 
is re-created xar’ eixdva OF ovppopdos rijs eixdvos, an ‘Abbild des 
Urbildes’. 
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Paul gives no detailed exposition of the concept of Christ as eixav, an 
idea which he has taken from primitive Christian teaching. His attempts 
to adapt it to his own theological scheme sometimes lead to inconsis- 
tency, but the various references find an underlying unity in their rela- 
tion to the fundamental Pauline themes of death and resurrection with 
Christ, of the old and new man, of Séfa, d:navoodvn, and viobecia. 
Dr. Jervell’s attempt to relate the apparently exceptional uses of the 
word eixew in 1 Cor. xi. 7 and Rom. i. 23 to the other passages is of 
particular interest, as is his discussion of the way in which Paul has 
taken over and combined Gnostic and Rabbinic interpretation of Gen. i. 
26 f. This is a scholarly and stimulating discussion of a subject which 
is too often regarded as peripheral, but which is in fact, as is hefe clearly 
demonstrated, the focal point of Paul’s theology. We may not agree with 
all the author’s conclusions, but his book will nevertheless be welcomed 
by all who seek to understand the way in which Paul used and adapted 
contemporary biblical interpretation. M. D. Hooker 


The Powers that Be: Earthly Rulers and Demonic Powers in Romans 
xiii. 1~7. By Cirnton D. Morrison. Pp. 144. (Studies in 
Biblical Theology, no. 29.) London: S.C.M. Press, 1960. 
gs. 6d. 


Anyone who has either wrestled with or been deterred by the formidable 
literature on Romans xiii. 1~7 thrown up by the German church struggle 
will welcome a comprehensive and lucid treatment of this theme. Here 
is a book which does concise justice to both sides of the argument and 
which has a contribution of its own to add. 

Chapter I sets forth fairly the ‘Christological’ position adopted by 
Barth and Cullmann, who hold that the word ‘God’ in the New Testa- 
ment must always be interpreted in the light of the person and work of 
Christ, so that the powers of the pagan state (Cullmann interprets 
exousiai to mean both the human rulers and their angelic counterparts) 
can be said to hold a legitimate authority only in so far as they have 
been made subject to the kingdom of Christ. Chapter II gives the 
devastating criticisms—linguistic, exegetical, historical, and dogmatic— 
which have been levelled against this thesis by other scholars, among 
whom von Campenhausen is the most forceful. A brief chapter of 
stock-taking leads on to the second part of the book, in which the 
author gives his own thesis; that the question whether by exousiai Paul 
meant human or angelic authorities or both is answered automatically 
when we remember that he was addressing people who lived in a 
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Graeco-Roman milieu, in which it was assumed that the emperor and 
his representatives had their place in a divine order of society. Paul was 
not trying to instruct his readers in the Jewish belief in folk-angels who 
held a delegated authority from God; he was trying to persuade them 
that the supernatural structure of society, in which they had believed 
as pagans, owed its origin and authority to the decree of the one true 
God, so that even as Christians, delivered by Christ from the dominion 
of the principalities and powers, they were not absolved from obedience 
to the state. 

What then, we must ask, becomes of Christ’s victory over the powers? 
If the authority of the state, to which obedience must still be paid, is 
to be in some way associated with the principalities and powers over 
whom Christ has won his victory, what is the relation of that victory to 
the continuing and legitimate authority of the state? Professor Clinton 
rightly rejects Cullmann’s view that the powers have authority only 
because they have been brought within the order of redemption. His 
own answer, however, is hardly more satisfactory. It is that the locus 
of Christ’s victory is not the cosmos but the ecclesia. Christ is eternally 
lord of the powers, so that ‘Christ’s work served only to reveal to the 
church a relationship which had been hidden from the ages’ (p. 119). 
In other words, Christ’s victory has no reality except in the faith of the 
believer who has experienced liberation from bondage to the powers by 
discovering that all along these apparently hostile powers were in fact 
enlisted in the service of Christ. This hardly seems to do justice to 
Paul’s belief in an objective victory. 

There are two reasons for this inadequate conclusion of a carefully 
conducted argument. The first is Professor Clinton’s insistence that the 
literal and the mythological languages used to describe the state are 
always synonymous. He agrees with Cullmann that ‘what applies to 
the powers may be applied also to their earthly counterpart, the State’ 
(p. 35), and that whatever can be predicated of the one can equally be 
predicated of the other. Thus to speak of a victory over the powers is to 
imply a victory over the reigning emperor, of which the emperor himself 
is unaware. This is to create unnecessary difficulties. There would surely 
be little justification for the use of myth if all that it expressed could be 
equally well couched in the language of every day. When we read in the 
Revelation that ‘the devil has come down to you in great wrath, because 
he knows that his time is short,’ this does not mean that the persecuting 
frenzy of the devil's human agents is to be prompted by a similar know- 
ledge that their days are numbered. It is one of the functions of myth 
to enable faith to affirm as a heavenly reality that which has not yet 
become earthly fact. 
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In the second place, we must take issue with the statement that in 
Paul’s theology the locus of Christ’s victory is the Church. The locus 
of Christ’s victory is his own crucified and risen body, and Christians 
share in it only by becoming incorporate in him who lived and died as 
the inclusive representative of the new people of God. But Paul believed 
also that Christ lived and died as the representative of the whole cosmos 
of which he was the Head. In his cross God had accomplished, once for 
all, not only the redemption of believers but also the reconciliation of 
all things to himself, principalities and powers included. This objective 
atonement and victory could be squared with the known facts of human 
sin and Roman imperial power precisely because it had its locus in the 
representative person of Christ. 

Professor Clinton explains that his book is the outcome of his studies 
from 1953 to 1955. He might have been able to carry his competent 
discussion of the theme to a more fruitful conclusion if he had been 
able to refer to some later works, and particularly to the important 
essay of Amos Wilder in the C. H. Dodd Festschrift. But even as it 
stands, his book is a worthy addition to the literature on a complex 
subject. Georce B. Cairp 


An Early Christian Confession: Philippians ti. 5-11 in recent inter- 
pretation. By Ratpu P. Martin. Pp. vi+69. (Tyndale Press 


Monographs.) London: the Tyndale Press, 1960. 5s. 


Tuis is a very careful commentary on the language of this famous crux. 
It was unfortunately completed before F. W. Beare’s excellent com- 
mentary became available; but a short review of the relevant passage 
in it is added to the notes, completing a splendidly full documentation. 
The conclusions are reached that the evidence against Pauline author- 
ship is not demonstrative, and that the controversial phrase év popdA 
x.7.4. means that Jesus, though in the unique image and glory of God, 
refused to exploit his privilege for his own profit. Where the reader 
receives least help is in the theological interpretation of this: what con- 
ceivable glory is greater than that exhibited in ‘the form of a slave’? 
And if being in the form of God means (like Adam) reflecting God’s 
glory, why is this described (unlike Adam’s) as a unique, divine, pre- 
existent glory? Since the writer does not seem to hold that no meta- 
physical meaning attaches to this practical example of divine humility, 
he ought perhaps to have grasped the kenosis-nettle more firmly. But 
perhaps this is asking more than the author ever set out to give. The 
strength of this study lies in its detail, and as a linguistic commentary 
it is a work of high merit. 
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On the Authority of the Bible: Some recent studies. By LEONARD 
Hopcson, C. F. Evans, JoHn Burnasy, GERHARD EBELING, 


and D. E. Nrvenam. Pp. viii+96. London: S.P.C.K., 1960. 
8s. 6d. 


ALTHOUGH this collection of essays covers barely 100 pages, it is so full 
of wise and timely observations on so vital and controversial a subject, 
that one is tempted to a full-length review. But it must suffice to say 
that all the essays, in their different ways, converge on the conclusion 
that the search for infallible authority is a mistaken one, and that ‘the 
finality of the Christian religion is finality of a highly paradoxical kind. 
. .. It is a finality of real incarnation, of real submission to God in the 
conditions of this world. It is therefore a finality in which nothing is 
finished’ (p. 73). In this recognition of the encounter between God and 
man in Christ as the iocus of authority, a definition is sought for the 
place of Bible and Church, of critical scholarship, and of the meaning of 
historicity. Of particular interest is Gerhard Ebeling’s historical account 
of the term ‘biblical theology’, with the warning (echoed by D. E. 
Nineham) against going a whoring after this also, as an idol in the 
worship of infallibility. 

These are mostly incidental essays, not interrelated except by their 
theme; and it is the more striking that the distinguished contributors 
show such general unanimity. If subsequent collections of essays are 
equally successful, the publishers are to be congratulated on launching 
this first of a projected series. C. F. D. Moute 


The Gospel of Truth: A Valentinian Meditation on the Gospel. 
Translation from the Coptic and Commentary. By KENDRICK 
GroseL. Pp. 206. London: Adam & Charles Black, 1960. 16s. 


Tue Coptic text which is here translated by Professor Grobel was first 
edited under the title Evangelium veritatis (Ziirich, 1956) together with 
translations into French, German, and English, by M. Malinine, H.-Ch. 
Puech, and G. Quispel (cp. A. D. Nock in ¥.7.S., N.s., ix (1958), pp. 314- 
24). Four pages of the work (pp. 33-36) were not known to the editors as 
they, together with other leaves of the Jung Codex, are in the keeping of 
the Coptic Museum. Photographic reproductions of these four pages 
are published in Pahor Labib, Coptic Gnostic Papyri in the Coptic 
Museum at Old Cairo, i (Cairo, 1956), plates 9, 10, 6, 5, and are here for 
the first time translated into English. 

In his Introduction Professor Grobel gives a short account of the find 
of the Gnostic manuscripts, a description of the Jung Codex, and finally 
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discusses authorship and date of the Gospel of Truth. He follows Pro- 
fessor W. C. van Unnik in attributing the work to Valentinus himself 
and conjectures that it was written in Rome in about A.D. 150. Professor 
Grobel does not consider the views of H.-M. Schenke who, in his book 
Die Herkunft des sogenannten Evangelium veritatis (Géttingen, 1959), 
doubts the Valentinian origin of the work and makes many interesting 
observations. Probably the book appeared too late to be included in the 
survey. If Valentinus was the author of the work it is, of course, prob- 
able that it was written in Rome, but Professor Grobel’s arguments for 
the composition of the Greek original in the Latin-speaking world are 
unconvincing. The system of counting presupposed on p. 32 of the 
Gospel of Truth was not confined to Latin lands (cp. H. I. Marrou, 
Vigiliae Christianae, xii (1958), pp. 98-103); and the spelling opasn 
for azopéx on p. 27 need not be a Greco-Latin hybrid (forma) but may 
simply be a mechanical scribal error of the Coptic copyist, especially as 
the word arzopén, correctly spelt, occurs twice more on the same page. 
Is it really likely that a Greco-Latin hybrid introduced by the author 
was left unchanged during the work’s transmission in Greek and in 
Coptic? But these are trivial matters. 

Professor Grobel has arranged his English translation of the Gospel 
of Truth line by line in agreement with the Coptic text so as to facilitate 
comparison with it. Full and informative notes accompany the transla- 
tion, and a Bibliography concludes the volume. Professor Grobel shows 
himself well aware of the many obscurities and ambiguities of the text 
which it is far from easy to interpret, possibly because the Coptic 
translator found difficulties in rendering the Greek original in Coptic. 
It is, therefore, a pity that some important recent publications apparently 
appeared too late to be consulted." Knowledge of this new material 
would, no doubt, have led Professor Grobel to modify his translation 
here and there. Nevertheless, he has succeeded in accomplishing what 
he set out to do in providing a new English translation of the work in an 
inexpensive form which is sure to be welcome to all those interested in 
the new Gnostic documents. K. H. KuHN 


! W. C. Till, ‘Bemerkungen zur Erstausgabe des “‘Evangelium veritatis” ’, 
Orientalia, xxvii (1958), pp. 269-86; Till, ‘Die Kairener Seiten des ‘‘Evangeliums 
der Wahrheit”’’, ibid., xxviii (1959), pp. 170-85; Till, ‘Das Evangelium der 
Wahrheit’ (German translation), Z.V.W.1 (1959), pp. 165-85. H.-M. Schenke, 
op. cit., pp. 33-57, contains a German translation of the work which is also 
published in W. C. van Unnik, Evangelien aus dem Nilsand (Frankfurt a. M., 
1960), pp. 174-85. 
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Gnosticism and Early Christianity. By R. M. Grant. Pp. ix+-227. 
New York: Columbia University Press; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 315. 6d. 


It is perhaps no bad thing that the Gnostic documents found in 1946 
at Nag Hammadi are being published only gradually. Scholars have 
a chance to digest their contents and assess their significance without 
feeling themselves competitors to get into print. The result has been 
some thoughtful and stimulating works which have greatly increased 
our understanding of the origin of Christianity and the early develop- 
ment of Christian teaching against the background of the Ancient W orld. 

The author, from his studies both of the new Gnostic material 
and of the Dead Sea Scrolls, has come to the conclusion that Gnosticism 
arose ‘out of the debris of apocalyptic-eschatological hopes which 
resulted from the fall or falls of Jerusalem’. He arrives at this view after 
a careful comparison of the heavenly world of the Gnostics and that of 
Jewish apocalyptic writers, of the calendar used by both, of the part 
played by Jahweh and the angels, and of parallels in literary form 
between the visions of Old Testament heroes recounted by the apoca- 
lyptists and those of the divine saviour of the Gnostic systems. 

This view would place Gnosticism fairly and squarely in a Jewish 
environment, concerned with Jewish problems. There would be no 
more ‘acute Hellenisation’ to explain Gnosticism; and the Iranian 
influences suggested by Anz and Bousset would also fall very much 
into the background. Moreover, the Nag Hammadi documents by 
themselves lead to such a conclusion; Greek philosophy is not regarded 
in a friendly light but rather as one of the means by which mankind 
was being deceived. One may agree also with everything the author has 
to say about the Jewish origins of the names of the beings who peopled 
the Gnostic heavenly world, and of the Gnostic leader Saturninus, 
rewriting the creation story of Genesis and ‘interpreting it in haggadic 
fashion’. The author’s case is a strong one. 

But the argument should not be pressed too far. It was, after all, 
educated Greeks in the Mediterranean world who were attracted to 
Christianity as presented by the Gnostics. We have the formal testi- 
mony of Origen (Contra Celsum, iii. 12) for the situation in Alexandria, 
and there is much in Irenaeus (e.g. Adv. Haereses, i. 13) which points in 
the same direction. Others, besides Gnostics, used the names of Jewish 
angels as those of powerful spirits, yet one would not overestimate *he 
debt of Egyptian magic to apocalyptic Judaism. 

In a world in which planetary deities were believed to exercise com- 
plete and tyrannical sway over mankind Gnosticism was a natural 
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development. The Christian ‘died with Christ from the stoicheia of the 
world’ (Col. ii. 20). Popular Platonism, Hermetic lore, and Babylonian 
mythology transmitted through Mithraism, all had the same purpose 
of breaking ‘the bondage of the rudiments’ over the luckless provincial. 
In this case it would seem unwise to stress particular events, like the 
fall of Jerusalem, in accelerating the growth of Jewish and ultimately 
of Christian Gnosticism. 

Even so, Professor Grant has written a fascinating book. He has 
certainly succeeded in establishing a real link between Jewish apocalyp- 
tic and Gnosticism, and if one is not prepared to go all the way with 
him, it is because it seems evident that no single factor can explain so 
universal a phenomenon in the first two centuries A.p. At the same 
time, the Nag Hammadi evidence will probably allow a much closer 
analysis of the Jewish and non-Jewish influences at work in the different 
Gnostic systems. The author has done a great service in pointing to 
one important source of the former, and he has also given a clear 
account of where Gnosticism and orthodox Christianity fundamentally 
differed. 


Tatian und seine Theologie. By MARTIN Exze. Pp. 137. (For- 
schungen zur Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte, 9.) Géttingen: 


Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960. DM. 14.80. 


Tue second-century radical, Tatian, has not unreasonably been con- 
sidered the most difficult of the Greek apologists. Of his writings, only 
the bitter and sarcastic Oratio adversus Graecos has survived in full, and 
from this and the remaining fragments of the Diatessaron it is not easy to 
form a picture of a man at once a biblicist, rabid opponent of Hellenistic 
culture, and gnostically minded Encratite denounced by his contempo- 
rary Irenaeus. Dr. Elze, in his monograph, subjects the Oratio to search- 
ing examination in a not unsuccessful attempt to disentangle the various 
strands in Tatian’s thought. He considers, in turn, Tatian’s concept of 
Truth, of God, of the Logos, and his teaching about ethics and time, and 
he re-examines Irenaeus’s c7iticisms of Tatian as an Encratite. There is, 
finally, an interesting study of the Diatessaron, and here the author will 
no doubt be pleased to learn that the ‘fifth source’ which Tatian used 
may be identified with some probability as the primitive Aramaic 
stratum of the Gospel of Thomas. This is a scholarly and thorough 
survey and will stand the test of time. 

For the student of the history of religion Tatian provides another 
example of how the opposition to the predominant culture of the Greco- 
Roman cities of the Empire in the second century was gradually moving 
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over to the Christian camp. Tertullian and Hippolytus trod the same 
road a generation later. The often deadly in-fighting between Cynics 
and Christians in this period suggests that both were aiming at the same 
audience. Hippolytus’s description of Tatian’s way of life as xuvixarrepos 
Bios (Refutatio, x. 18) is interesting and probably on the mark. The 
author rightly emphasizes the intellectual grounds for Tatian’s outlook, 
namely that in the last resort Truth was divine, ancient, and indivisible, 
and, by these tests, the ‘barbarian’ culture of Christianity was superior 
to the demon-inspired contradictions of Greek philosophy. At the same 
time, the reader might have welcomed discussion of the political im- 
plications of Tatian’s diatribe. As Ehrhardt has recently pointed out 
“Tatian’s cosmology had no place for the Empire’ (Politische Metaphysik, 
ii, p. 85). But this apart, the author has put scholars deeply in his debt. 
He has written a work of importance both to specialists on the second- 
century Greek apologists and to all who are interested in the opposition 
to the civilization of the Greco-Roman world in this period. The produc- 
tion is excellent and not the least valuable part of the work is the 
author’s extensive bibliography. W. H. C, Frenp 


Man and the Incarnation: A Study in the Biblical Theology of 
Irenaeus. By GusTAF WINGREN. Translated by Ross MACKENZIE. 


Pp. xxii+230. Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd, 1959. 
215. 


Tuts book is a translation of Mdanniskan och Inkarnationen enligt Irenaeus 
(Lund, 1947). It is true that there is room for a good, clear, and up-to- 
date book about Irenaeus but it is difficult to feel that this translation 
meets the need. 

Professor Wingren believes that ‘if we ask . . . What idea of man does 
Irenaeus have? What does Irenaeus say man is? or, What is the rela- 
tionship between man and the Incarnation, i.e., the becoming-man in 
Christ? we should then have to come down to the problem with which 
Irenaeus himself was concerned, and his theology would lie open to us 
in all its monumental simplicity. For Irenaeus the central problem of 
theology is man and the becoming man or man and the Incarnation.’ His 
aim is, therefore, ‘to set out in detail the subject-matter which we find in 
Irenaeus, and to centre it on the general concept of man and the Incarna- 
tion as clearly as possible’. He believes this will be a very rewarding 
attempt for he holds that ‘as far as a theological interpretation of man is 
concerned, it would be difficult to find anyone to surpass Irenaeus 
either then or in the later periods’ and that ‘in this work of unifying 
theological concepts Irenaeus has no equal’. 
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It might be possible to come some way to justifying these very high 
claims for Irenaeus. Certainly a clearly argued attempt to substantiate 
them which proceeded by a careful assembly and analysis of what 
Irenaeus says on various topics and how he uses terms, phrases, and 
biblical texts would be of the greatest value. It would, presumably, 
make much clearer how Irenaeus’s own thought runs and would also 
assist us to see how far his thought was really helpful to us for problems 
of systematic theology today. This book, however, seems to eschew any 
systematic attempt to discuss anything to the point of precision and 
definition and to proceed by a series of discussions which spiral around 
various topics in a general overall direction which can be discerned only 
witk. difficulty. What can be discerned in the whole exposition looks 
suspiciously like what one would expect from a modern Protestant 
theologian of one of the continental schools on the subject of God, 
man, sin, and faith. This may be the correct understanding of Irenaeus 
but neither a re-reading of this book nor of Irenaeus himself seems to 
prove it. 

Both the book and the argument are the more difficult to judge as it 
is often far from easy to determine when the author is expounding or 
thinking that he is expounding Irenaeus and when he is developing on 
his own account possible implications of Irenaeus. A further complica- 
tion is that the author is constantly turning aside to oppose views 
expressed in previous discussions of Irenaeus (the bibliography is a 
comprehensive one) and thus being deflected still farther from his 
avowed task of displaying Irenaeus’s theology ‘in all its monumental 
simplicity’. 

One doubts, therefore, whether he is giving a faithful account of 
Irenaeus’s thought in his own terms and in his historical context (does 
Irenaeus himself have any direct ‘theological’ concern strictly speaking 
and is not his main preoccupation and problem refuting the Gnostics 
rather than producing systematic views about man and/or the Incar- 
nation?) and one is unclear as to what general approach to the prob- 
lems of man and the Incarnation is being commended on the basis of 
a discussion of Irenaeus. (How does it help in a modern consideration of 
the problem simply to use italics in a sentence like: ‘It is man, recapitu- 
lated man, who is victorious in Christ’s resurrection’ (p. 120, n. 20) ?) 

None the less, many of Professor Wingren’s discussions of texts which 
he cites are illuminating and suggestive even if often unconvincing in 
the end. He does at least send one back to the text asking whether 
Irenaeus really did mean that. And sometimes one is inclined to think 
that perhaps he did. D. E. JENKINs 
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Irénée de Lyon: Démonstration de la Prédication Apostolique. 'Trans- 
lated by L. M. Fromevaux. Pp. 183. Paris: Les Editions du 
Cerf, 1959. NF. 9.60. 


Tue best-known English edition of Irenaeus’s Demonstration has been 
that of J. Armitage Robinson which came out in 1920. This French 
edition by Professor Froidevaux shows how much work has been done in 
this field both before and since that date. In 1919 K. Ter Mekerttschian 
and S. G. Wilson published the Armenian text with a translation in 
Patrologia Orientalis, xii. 5, with an appended translation by Barthoulot. 
In 1952 J. P. Smith produced his translation with notes as No. 16 of the 
Ancient Christian Writers series, giving, as Froidevaux observes, an 
excellent synthesis of all previous works and some new and happy 
emendations. Two other works call for mention, both by D. Bruno 
Reynders, Lexique comparé du texte grec et des versions latine, armé- 
nienne et syriaque de [ Adversus Haereses de saint Irénée (C.S.C.O. 141 
and 142, 1954) and Vocabulaire de la ‘Démonstration’ et des fragments de 
saint Irénée, 1958. Professor Froidevaux makes good use of these and 
other works on the Demonstration as well as of his own knowledge of the 
unique Armenian manuscript itself. The introduction gives a good 
account of the manuscript, which seems to have belonged to ‘John the 
King’s brother’ who died in 1289; it was probably written between 1265 
and 1289; but it was based on a translation from the Greek during the 
sixth century, a product of the Hellenizing school of Armenian writers. 
It reads almost like a crib to a Greek text, being ‘translationese’ Armen- 
ian in places. Froidevaux notes how different the style and language are 
from those of the classical Armenian gospels or the homilies of St. John 
Chrysostom ; there is a valuable discussion of the language and syntax 
in the introduction. The text is divided into a hundred sections, follow- 
ing Harnack’s division. The notes on the text, mainly philological and 
exegetical, take up about half of each page on average and they are most 
valuable in helping to establish the text and its meaning, especially 
in places where Armitage Robinson admitted defeat. Like the latter and 
even more than J. P. Smith, Froidevaux can give parallels from the 
Adversus Haereses to bring out the real meaning of a passage. A Biblical 
index, a list of references to the Apostolic Fathers, and a collation by 
M. Ch. Mercier of the text printed in the Patrologia Orientalis, xii, with 
a microfilm of the manuscript, conclude this valuable edition of this 
‘deeply interesting little work of Irenaeus’ as G. L. Prestige called it, 
‘which seems scarcely to have been noticed after the fourth century’ 
until it was discovered in 1904 in Erivan. C. S.C. WILLIAMS 
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Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum. Edited by THEODOR 
Kiauser. Lieferungen 28-34, Ebenholz—Engel (each of 80 
pages). Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1958-60. n.p. 

Since the last notice was written (7.7.S., N.S., X, pp. 158-9) seven 

fascicles have been received, a good rate of output, though it happens to 

mark less progress along the alphabet than one might suppose, owing to 
the length of the article Engel. Indeed proportion is the obvious problem 
about these parts, as it must be to the editor throughout. Still un- 

finished, Engel has 267 columns and is thus a sizeable book of 100,000 

words, the historical and theological sections by J. Michl, the archaeo- 

logical by Klauser himself. Naturally one is glad to have this clear and 
well-documented survey together with the two catalogues which account 
for some of its bulk: one of 269 angels’ names, modestly regarded as 
provisional, the other listing and annotating 149 representations of 
angels in early Christian art, in which it is interesting to discover that 
the catacomb of St. Priscilla furnishes the only third-century examples 
and that Christian angels got their wings from the pagan Nike late in the 
fourth century. But such generosity has to be paid for elsewhere. And, 
on a smaller scale, can the 26 columns of Elefant be justified against 

14 for Eikon and 6 for Eleusis? 

Bracket-prolixity continues to trouble the English reader. In one 
column, genuinely taken at random, 36 lines of 55 are bracketed, and 
these 11 round brackets contain 8 internal square ones; and in a distinct 
section of 79 lines just 79 words form the continuous (?) text, the rest 
being in 12 round, with 18 internal square brackets. Doubtless German 
doctorands are taught to read and write like this! We recognize, of course, 
that this style results almost inevitably from the welcome abundance of 
documentation and that footnotes would be very awkward, but it could 
sometimes be avoided. 

The substance of these fascicles is excellent. Natural objects bulk 
large with Ebenholz, Edelsteine (46 columns), Efeu, Ei, Eiche, Eidechse, 
Einhorn (22), Elefant, Elektron, Elleborus; on literary forms there are 
Eisagoge, a most interesting survey of ancient Que sais-je?’s by K. T. 
Schafer, Ekphrasis (G. Downey), and Elegie (L. Alfonsi and W. Schmid), 
with which we may group Editionstechmk (V. Burr); there are useful 
straightforward articles on the Ebionites (G. Strecker), Edessa (45 
columns, E. Kirsten), Elagabal (K. Gross), and Elkesai (Strecker). 
Special attention is due to a series of articles on aspects of marriage and 
to Ekstase (F. Pfister) and Energeia (E. Fascher, to be read with his 
previous Dynamis); Klaus Wessel brings out the significance of Elijah 
and Elisha in typology and art. Linton’s Ekklesia is very short, but 
cannot be judged till we reach Kirche. S. L. GREENSLADE 
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Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum, II. Pp. 185, 14 half-tone 
plates and 14 text-figures. Miinster, Westfalen: Aschendorffsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1959. DM. 19.50 (unbound), 22.50 
(bound). Subscription price: DM. 14.40 (unbound), 17.50 
(bound). 

Tue second volume of this Journal has fulfilled in every way the hopes 

that its predecessor raised; and its scheme of contents is the same— 

essays, reviews, supplements to the Reallexikon fiir Antike und Chris- 
tentum, and ‘Notes and News’ (Berichte). The limitations imposed on 

a review forbid more than a bare citation of the titles of three of the 

seven essays—the second instalment of F. J. Délger’s ‘Contributions to 

the History of the Sign of the Cross’; I. Opelt’s ‘Christianising of Pagan 

Etymologies’; and K. Thraede’s ‘Contributions towards the Dating of 

Commodian’. The remaining four have been selected for comment here 

somewhat arbitrarily, as being those that make the most appeal to this 

reviewer's interests. 

The shortest and slightest paper in the series, A. Stuiber’s “The 
Watchman’s Hut in the Vineyard’, offers a neat and convincing inter- 
pretation of the scene on a late-antique terracotta lamp from North 
Africa (D.A.C.L. 1v. i. 583, fig. 3696). This design shows a hut of reeds, 
perched on a tree-trunk, at the door of which a lad is seated, blowing 
a blast upon a short trumpet; on the right a hound pursues a hare, while 
on the left a woman stoops towards some object on the ground. A pas- 
sage in the North African pseudo-Cyprianic tract De montibus Sina et 
Sion explains the picture as a symbol of Our Lord watching from the 
tree of the cross over his vineyard and warding off evil by his voice. 

E. Stommel in ‘Christian Baptismal Rites and Ancient Bathing 
Practices’ discusses the former’s relations to the ceremonial cleansings 
of the pagan and Jewish worlds. In the N.T., as he points out, the 
method of Baptism, established before any Christian literature was 
written down, is taken for granted and never described. But in the 
earliest N.T. stratum its fundamental purpose as a cleansing is clearly 
stated: its life-giving, resurrecting properties find expression at a later 
stage. In writings of the early Christian centuries stress is laid upon the 
fact that Christian Baptism requires none of the elaborations that had 
been devised for pagan cleansing rites. Externally it was unique among 
contemporary ritual washings in that the neophyte on entering the water 
needed a baptizer, of which the Baptist was, of course, the prototype: 
he could not baptize himself; while internally it was unique in that the 
neophyte recognized his cleansing to be God's free gift, ‘by water and 
the Holy Ghost’, not a washing that could be automatically self-imposed. 
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Stommel proves that according to the normal early Christian rite, as 
evidenced by literature and archaeology, the neophyte stood in water, 
in a flowing stream or in the sea or in an artificial basin or receptacle of 
some kind, and had water poured upon his head by his baptizer. 

The writer shows, furthermore, that the notion that the Church had 
in the beginning practised Baptism by total immersion stems from a 
circular argument around Rom. vi. 4. On the one hand, this passage has 
been held to imply immersion; while, on the other hand, the words 
have been interpreted in that sense on the assumption that immersion 
was, in fact, used. The truth seems to be that immersion was a later 
usage originating in the East under the influence of homilies on the 
Pauline text, in which literal analogies were drawn by the preachers 
between burial and Baptism. 

In his ‘Studies in the History of the Origins of Christian Art, Part ii’ 
T. Klauser follows up his investigation of the ‘Good Shepherd’ motive 
in pagan and early Christian art with a very valuable survey of the uses 
of the ‘Orans’ figure in the art of the pagan Roman empire down to the 
beginning of the fourth century. This is prefaced by an acute analysis 
of what the Romans meant by pietas, the personification of which, a 
female figure with arms, or arm, upraised in prayer, represents the pagan 
‘Orans’ type par excellence. There were, it seems, two main kinds of 
Roman pietas, pietas adversus deos, and pietas erga homines, the latter 
frequently taking the form of the emperor’s forethought, kindness, and 
compassion vis-a-vis his subjects. In the vast majority of cases pietas 
on Roman coins, with or without the ‘Orans’ figure, is a human pietas. 
Only in those types in which the legend preTas accompanies cult-objects 
or a cult-scene is it a clear case of pietas adversus deos. But since human 
pietas as an obvious incentive to religious pietas, the figure of Pietas as 
‘Orans’ should always be regarded as personifying prayer, that is, as 
representing ‘piety’ in our sense. 

Klauser then lays before us a series of early imperial draped female 
statues showing empresses and other aristocratic Roman ladies in the 
attitude of an ‘Orans’ and a series of definitely pagan funerary reliefs 
on which the ‘Orans’ motive is depicted. Lists of monuments in 
Appendix C supplement both these sections of the text; while Appen- 
dix A comprises a list of Roman coin-issues with the ‘Orans’ figure and 
a list of Roman coin-types with the legend pretas, to the latter of which 
two gold medallions from Arras, with reverse-type of Constantius 
Chlorus ‘restoring’ Britannia, should be added (J. M. C. Toynbee, 
Roman Medallions, 1944, pl. 8, figs. 5, 6). Klauser has, indeed, no diffi- 
culty in persuading us that the ‘Orans’ figure, whether of an individual 
or as Pietas personified, must have been to the Christians of the first 
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three centuries a familiar feature of their pagan iconographic environ- 
ment and one that they could easily carry over into their own reli- 
gious contexts. We now look forward to his next instalment which 
will, he tells us, deal with the question as to whether certain ‘Orans’ 
monuments that have hitherto passed as Christian were not in fact 
really pagan. 

But to this reviewer’s mind, the most exciting paper in the volume 
is A. Hermann’s essay, packed with learning, on “The Nile and the 
Christians’, since it raises the perennially intriguing problem of the 
early Christian attitude to the whole galaxy of pagan personifications, 
that is, to the embodiments, in literature and art, in human form of 
abstract ideas such as those of powers, blessings, or virtues, of such 
political and geographical entities as cities, provinces, or peoples, and 
of such natural features as mountains, seas, or rivers. That these per- 
sonifications were regarded by the pagans of the empire as in some sense 
distinct in kind from the Olympian and oriental deities appears to be 
certain from the fact that the early Christians, rigorously rejecting, for 
the most part, the latter, retained, and even added to the number of, 
the former, detaching them from the temples, priests, sacrifices, and 
other appurtenances of cult which the pagans had accorded to them. 
Constantine, when he founded his new Christian capital, adopted as her 
emblem on his coinage the traditional, Hellenistic city-personification— 
Constantinopolis, to be the counterpart of the time-honoured Roma; and 
hence it is in no way surprising that, while imperial decrees and Church- 
authority alike forbade to Christians the worship of the Nile as a god 
and the public religious rites which were associated with the use of the 
nilometer, the Hellenistic symbolic figure of the mighty river, on whose 
overflowing the feeding of the whole Roman world so largely depended, 
should have held its own in early Christian poetry and art. An important 
factor making for the Nile’s retention in Christian circles was his equa- 
tion with Geon, one of the four rivers of the biblical terrestial paradise ; 
and the Nile, like all other natural phenomena, and like localities, powers, 
virtues, and blessings, could obviously be regarded by the Christian mind, 
not as in himself divine, but as the gift and creation of the One True 
God. Hermann is surely right in rejecting the idea that such works of 
art as the Herakleopolis limestone Nile-reliefs were the propaganda- 
pieces of a group of militant anti-Christians. For the Nile’s appearance 
on sixth-century monuments of all kinds and, in particular, in the mosaic 
pavement of the sixth-century church at Qasr el-Lebia, near Cyrene, 
demonstrates quite conclusively his acclimatization within a fully Chris- 
tian orbit. 

In some ways the most interesting section of Hermann’s essay is the 
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last, in which he deals with the Christian use of the Nilotic landscape 
art-motif. There can be little doubt but that idyllic scenes of merry 
children boating and fishing, and sporting with, or hunting, river-birds 
and beasts on the Nile, were employed by the pagans as allegories of 
‘other-worldly’ bliss: their not infrequent combination in tomb-art with 
scenes alluding unequivocally to the after-life makes that plain. And 
we must accept wholeheartedly the author’s view that when these 
Nilotic putti function, as they do, in Christian religious iconography 
they symbolize, in very earthly terms, a foretaste of the heavenly 
paradise. Of this, by far the most remarkable examples are the floor- 
mosaics (cited by Hermann in a footnote) in the one-time presbytery 
of the early fourth-century basilica at Aquileia, where such putti, 
indulging in aquatic sports in a quasi-Nilotic setting, are closely linked 
with scenes from the Jonah story and with the memorial inscription of 
the founder of the church, Bishop Theodore. Here, too, may lie the key 
to the interpretation of two Cyrenaican sixth-century mosaics, one in 
the Qasr el-Lebia church that Hermann mentions, the other in the 
cathedral at Cyrene, both as yet unpublished and both presenting 
slightly different versions of the same Nilotic scene. In both a man is 
dragging back by the tail from the river’s bank a cow that a crocodile 
is threatening to devour (Illustrated London News, 14 Dec. 1957, 
p. 1035). Is this, perhaps, an idyllic allegory of the rescue of the Chris- 
tian soul from the jaws of Hell? On the cathedral pavement two large 
fish, symbolic of the living dead, are witnessing the episode. 

J. M. C. Toynsee 


Bibliographica Patristica: Internationale patristische Bibliographie. 
Edited by W. SCHNEEMELCHER. Volume III, for 1958. Pp. xxxi+- 
119. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1960. n.p. 


Tuis invaluable guide to books, articles, and reviews concerning the 
Fathers continues with all its excellent features of clarity and fullness. 
Slips supply minor corrections and additions for the first two volumes 
(F7.T.S., April 1960, p. 246), to which may be added, s.v. Origen, 
Scherer’s edition of the new papyrus fragments of the Commentary on 
Romans, published at Cairo in 1957 but only available in Europe since 
1958, and, s.v. Augustine, Schumacher’s translation of the contra 
Iulianum (New York, 1957)—other volumes in the reticent series, 
Fathers of the Church, also merit notice. The bibliography includes 
articles of substance from Pauly-Wissowa on Victorinus of Pettau and 
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Vincent of Lérins, but not the brief biography of Vigilantius in the same 
volume ; the list is primarily concerned with authors. There is a wrong 
reference at iii. 581: for ‘BiblSacr 114’ read ‘American Journal of 
Archaeology 61’. Altogether, the book is amazingly accurate and com- 
plete. 


Ein Hymnus zur Ostervigil von Meliton? (Papyrus Bodmer XII.) By 
OTHMAR Per.er. Pp. 96, facsimile. (Paradosis, XV.) Freiburg, 
Switzerland: Universitatsverlag, 1960. Swiss frs. 8.50. 


Tue text of the papyrus consists of six lines, and occurs on the back of 
the last page of Melito’s Homily on the Pasch. It is written in third- 
century uncials and reads: duvjoare rov ratépa of dy, doare | TH pnTpi 
rapbdvo. duvodpev d\repupodpev dyror. dywOnre [cod. -ra:] | vidas wai 
vupdios Sri nupare | rov vupdiov tudv Xpwordv. eis olvov [alvov cont. Perler] 
| wiere, vidas Kai vupdiow. That is: ‘WV. Praise the Father, you saints. 
Sing to the Mother, you virgins. RY. We praise, we the saints extol 
(them). ¥. Be exalted, brides and bridegrooms, for you have found your 
bridegroom—-Christ. Drink your wine (Perler: in praise), brides and 
bridegrooms.’ 

Perler thinks this rollicking hymn orthodox rather than gnostic, and 
that with ‘high probability’ it may be assigned to the author of the 
preceding Homily on the Pasch, chiefly on the grounds of its position 
in the codex, its poetic style, and the occurrence of the theme of the 
church as Christ’s bride in fragments of Melito other than the paschal 
homily. Eusebius says Melito wrote two books on the Pasch. Perhaps the 
fragment comes from the second book, and formed part of the liturgy 
for the Quartodeciman paschal vigil. 

It will be seen that the thesis depends on many conjectures. The com- 
mentary is full of interesting matter, and the value of the book does not 
hang on the cogency of the main argument. 


Clément d’ Alexandrie: Le Pédagogue, Livre 1. Intreduction and 
Notes by Henri-IRENEE Marrov. Translated by MARGUERITE 
Hart. Pp. 304. (Sources Chrétiennes, 70.) Paris: Les Editions 
du Cerf, 1960. NF. 16.80. 


Tuts masterly volume is as excellent as one would expect from its 
distinguished authors. The profound and sympathetic introduction is 
written not only with acute learning but with grace and artistry; there 
is much to ponder in this fascinating essay of go pages. The version is 
noteworthy for its insight into the meaning of a subtle and allusive 
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text. The Greek text is substantially reproduced from Stahlin but with 
interesting changes. There is no apparatus, only an occasional critical 
note. The emendation at i. 59. 1 yeyérvyra is good. Abbreviation has 
produced ambiguity at i. 71. 2, where at first sight it might seem that 
Heyse and Stihlin wanted to add rather than to bracket. Mme Harl 
has wrestled well with the crux of i. 42. 2, but it is still very odd; perhaps 
we should read trav madiwv for 7d mardiov. The commentary is terse 
and informative, though it misses the citation in i. 84. 2 from the 
apocryphal Ezekiel (ed. Bonner, Studies and Documents, xii (1940), 
p- 185). 


Vom rémischen zum christlichen Recht: Furistische Elemente in den 
Schriften des sog. Ambrosiaster. By OTHMAR HEGGELBACHER. 
Pp. xiv+146. (Arbeiten aus dem juristischen Seminar der 
Universitat Freiburg, Schweiz, 19.) Freiburg, Switzerland: 
Universitiatsverlag, 1959. Swiss frs. 18. 


Tuis dissertation collects the allusions in Ambrosiaster to legal ideas and 
institutions, and sets them in the general historical context of the early 
Christian empire with its need to find in natural law a common basis for 
both Christian and pagan citizens. The central ideas are the positive 
estimate of Roman law and justice based on Rom. xiii; the standing of 
the family ; the institution of slavery as a result of the Fall (though only 
established after the time of Ninus and therefore not a matter of fate 
which would have operated from the beginning); the Christian attitude 
to the government, the bureaucracy, and taxation; the concept of the 
power of the keys as the ius ecclesiasticum; baptism as a legal contract 
with God; the juridical status of the hierarchy; and the ‘Pauline privi- 
lege’ allowing a Christian to remarry after baptism if the heathen spouse 
wishes for a divorce. 
The book would be even more useful if it had an index. 
H. CHADWICK 


The Spiritual Gospel: the Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel in the 
Early Church. By M. F. Wires. Pp. x+182. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 25s. 


Mr. Wixes has made a close and scholarly study of early patristic 
exegesis of the fourth gospel, with special attention to Origen, Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, and Cyril of Alexandria. He claims that modern New 
Testament scholarship is likely to gain more from patristic exegesis of 
this gospel than from that of almost any book of the bible. It is clear 
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that the fourth gospel presented an exegetical problem to these early 
commentators, just as it does to us. But Clement of Alexandria, in 
naming it ‘the spiritual Gospel’, indicates the point of view with which 
they approached their task. The fashion of their thought often suggested 
to them interpretations that may possibly lie closer than we might think 
to the intentions of the evangelist. This is a matter that remains for 
proof or disproof. But the more convinced we may be that they had 
this advantage, the more, by comparison, we must marvel at the 
originality in the conception and style of the synoptic gospels. In such 
matters Mr. Wiles does not try to make a case. It is, in fact, one of the 
excellences of his book that it describes objectively the exegesis of the 
writers in question while leaving the reader to reach his own estimate 
of its enduring value. 

He does not think that Gnostic interest in the fourth gospel indicates 
an understanding on their part of its purpose. Their so-called exegesis 
was merely an attempt to claim its support. It must be admitted that 
the behaviour of orthodox exegetes was at times not very different, 
though in general they show a real desire to find the evangelist’s mean- 
ing. This quest is, however, often combined with efforts to find support 
for their accepted doctrines. Consequently exegesis changed with 
changing doctrinal preoccupations. Mr. Wiles shows very well, on 
p. 137, how, for example, Eustathius of Antioch, combating Arianism 
in the fourth century, used exegetical stresses that, in the fifth century, 
rendered him suspect of leaning towards Nestorianism. There is also 
an apologetic element in the approach of the early exegetes to this gospel. 
They wanted at every point to find abundant vindication of the evangelist, 
and they succeeded by dint of ingenuity. On p. 26 Mr. Wiles gives 
four or five delightful examples. 

In short, these patristic commentators read themselves into the gospel 
to such an extent that an outstanding interest of Mr. Wiles’s book is the 
light which it throws upon their theological personalities. By contrast 
Cyril’s commentary shows how much the fourth gospel proved itself a 
school of Christological definition. The comparative failure of Theodore 
in this respect, as Mr. Wiles points out, is due to the fact that his neat 
and systematic approach rendered him less open to be taught by the 
text on which he was commenting. 

It is in Chapter IX, on the Gospel of Salvation, that we are shown 
our early exegetes at their best. Regarding their hope of salvation they 
were deeply in earnest. And Mr. Wiles concludes his review by saying 
of Cyril that ‘In expounding the meaning of the Gospel, he is expound- 
ing the heart of his own religious faith’. But where does that take us, if 
not to the conclusion that the place of this book is not really among 
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New Testament commentaries, but among studies of the early history 
of Christian doctrine? It is a book that will stimulate and interest 
students of the New Testament. But it is students of Dogmengeschichte 
who will place it on their reference shelves. Looking at the book in this 
way one might have wished for a somewhat fuller attention to Theodore 
of Heraclea. The starting-points for such study are given by Professor 
Stokes in D.C.B., s.v. Theodorus (18). And the survival of such writers 
by citation in catenae helps to show that not all the progress of Christian 
understanding in the fourth century was taking place on the right side 
of the controversial dividing-line. On the other hand, Mr. Wiles is to 
be congratulated on giving us a verdict upon Theodore of Mopsuestia 
as exegete of the fourth gospel which is unlikely to call for revision. 
And he deserves high praise for the orderliness and finish with which 
in general he presents the result of his studies. W. TELFER 


Das Symbolum Apostolicum beim heiligen Augustinus. By CAELESTIS 
EICHENSEER. Pp. xxiv+502. (Kirchengeschichtliche Quellen 
und Studien, 4.) Eos Verlag der Erzabtei St. Ottilien, 1960. 
DM. 45. 


Tuis substantial volume (it must contain quite 200,000 words) is a 
competent and welcome addition to Augustinian literature in the good 
Benedictine tradition of patristic learning. It is surprising that so obvious 
a subject has not been tackled before, but, while there have been some 
minute studies of points of detail, a synthesis on this scale appears to be 
new. In Part I (pp. 9-154) Dom Eichenseer handles such themes as the 
origin of the Creed, its relation to the Regula Fidei, its liturgical use, 
and in a general way its place in the writings of St. Augustine. As is 
generally agreed, he was wont to employ the Creed of Milan (e.g. in 
sermons 212-14) or of Hippo (e.g. in 215) as he thought fit, and he would 
comment on one by reference to the other. Eichenseer accepts in 
principle the now common practice of describing the Creed of Milan 
(that is, of his baptism) as Augustine’s personal creed, but argues for a 
few more verbal divergences from the accepted Milanese text than are 
allowed, for instance, by Dr. Kelly: he often said venturus judicaturus 
and had in with each of the last four articles. 

Part II (155-471) goes through this creed clause by clause, examining 
its exact wording in Augustine, the purposes for which he used it, 
how he expounded it, and how and when his teaching led on to the 
final form of the Apostolicum. Avoiding the trap of presenting a general 
summary of Augustinian doctrine merely arranged under the articles 
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of the Creed, Eichenseer keeps close to what is directly relevant to the 
credal formulae. For example, under the first article he assembles the 
evidence for Augustine’s use of credere in and considers at some length 
his interpretation of omnipotens but does not dwell, here or elsewhere, on 
his technical formulation of the doctrine of the Trinity. Later on we 
have a good discussion of the occurrence and significance of in with 
ecclesiam, &c. On communio sanctorum—trelevant, though not in this 
creed—the author holds that Augustine almost always took it to mean 
participation in the sacraments and, with Elert against Kelly, that its 
presence in western creeds must be attributed to eastern influences. 
Though some of its conclusions will be disputed, the careful scholar- 
ship and orderly arrangement of this book, and the ample citation of 
texts, make it one which any student of St. Augustine will be glad to have 
by him. An Index Auctorum would have increased its utility. 
S. L. GREENSLADE 


Biblia Augustiniana, A.T., II. Livres Historiques. By A.-M. LA 
BoNNARDIERE. Pp. 172. Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1960. 
NF. 20. 


Tuis is the first volume to appear in what promises to be an exceed- 
ingly useful series giving a list of all St. Augustine’s quotations from 
Holy Scripture. It covers sixteen historical books properly so called, 
namely Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, 1 and 2 
Chronicles, 1-3 Esdras (which count for Augustine as two books), 
Tobit, Judith, Esther, 1 and 2 Maccabees; and Job is included here and 
not among the sapiential books. None of these books is quoted very 
extensively by Augustine, and the same is true of other African writers, 
including St. Cyprian, Optatus, and Tyconius; nor do these historical 
books appear to have been used very much for liturgical lessons at 
Hippo: any evidence of such use is carefully noted in this volume. 
Mile la Bonnardiére prints the text of each verse quoted by Augus- 
tine, and underneath it a list, in chronological order and with dates, of 
all works in which he quotes it, with full references. The right-hand 
column lists any other quotations from scripture which occur in the 
same context of Augustine, so that it may be seen in what scriptural 
setting the quotations are placed in his thought and writing. Any loose 
quotations, allusions, and reminiscences are also given, sometimes 
with their full text. She notes which parts of the historical books are 
most used by Augustine, and in the short introduction which precedes 
the text of the quotations from each book she discusses the use made of 
the particular book by Augustine, especially for polemical purposes. 
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The text of the quotations appears to be taken from the best available 
source in each case, e.g. the Vienna Corpus, the Corpus Christianorum, 
&c.; but no variants within this text are given, even where Augustine 
quotes a text in different forms at various times. Perhaps this is not of 
crucial importance in the case of these historical books, but in the New 
Testament, where Augustine’s text changed considerably during the 
period of his literary activity, it will become vital. I have noted only 
about four misprints, and the presentation of the evidence appears to 
be very careful and accurate. 

All the sermons of Augustine published in Miscellanea Agostiniana 
have been used, but only one of those published by Dom Cyrille Lambot 
in Revue Bénédictine appears to have been drawn on, viz. R.B. 1, 
quoted here on p. 81. There are, however, quotations from these 
seventeen books to be found in the sermons edited by Lambot in R.B. 
xlix, p. 263 (Job ii. g-10, vii. 1), and R.B. lix, p. 72 (1 Sam. xvii. 
43), P- 73 (1 Sam. xvii. 45, 47). Otherwise the quotations set out in this 
volume seem to be complete. 

It should be understood that the scope of this volume, and evidently 
of the whole series, is exegetical and not textual. It takes great pains 
to show the distribution of the quotations in Augustine’s works and the 
polemical use which he makes of them against various types of heretics 
and schismatics; it also dates the quotations carefully and so shows at 
what time of his life he most used a particular book of the Old Testa- 
ment. But it never discusses what Latin text he is following or the 
type of Greek text which it represents, nor gives any information about 
any changes in the biblical text used by Augustine during his forty 
years and more of writing. To say this is not so much to blame the 
series for not doing what it does not set out to do as to express the hope 
that some day another parallel work may be produced which will 
collect this invaluable textual information. 

We may look forward with pleasure to the further volumes in this 
series, and when it is complete it will be one of those instruments of 
study which are so useful that we wonder how we ever managed without 
them. Georrrey G. WILLIS 


The Earliest Saints’ Lives written in England. By BERTRAM 
Cocrave. Pp. 25. The Sir Israel Gollancz Memorial Lecture, 
1958. (From Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. XLIV.) 
London: Oxford University Press, 1958. 3s. 6d. 


IN this study Dr. Colgrave examines two groups of the Lives of saints 
written in England before the turn of the eighth century. The first 
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group consists of the anonymous Life of St. Cuthbert, Bede’s Verse and 
Prose Lives of the same saint written shortly after it, the anonymous 
Life of St. Gregory written by an unknown monk of Whitby, and 
Felix’s Life of St. Guthlac. In the second group Dr. Colgrave discusses 
much more briefly Eddius’s Life of St. Wilfrid, the anonymous Life 
of St. Ceolfrith, and Bede’s Lives of the Abbots of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow. In the course of his study Dr. Colgrave reviews the rise and 
purposes of the earliest hagiographical literature in the West, and its 
influence on our own earliest saints’ biographies, and he has some illu- 
minating comments on the common practice of extensive verbal trans- 
ference among these compositions, and on the amount of historical value 
to be attached to them. He indicates that the intention of the early Lives 
was (1) to furnish a panegyric on a given saint, who, as the hero-warrior 
of God, supplanted the older type of heathen hero ; (2) to convey a moral 
lesson ; (3) to serve as propaganda for the newly introduced monastic 
elements ; (4) to demonstrate the Divine power over nature. It was this 
last purpose which made the miraculous element prominent in the 
early saints’ Lives, both continental and English. In the second group Dr. 
Colgrave shows that the miraculous element has receded, giving place 
to a more direct form of biography, and this he attributes to the fact 
that they are all concerned with abbots and bishops known intimately 
to the writers. Nora K. CHADWICK 


Le Pénitentiel de Saint Colomban. Introduction et édition critique. 
By Jean Laporte. Pp. 112. (Monumenta Christiana Selecta, 
vol. IV.) Tournai-Paris-Rome—New York: Desclée, 1958. n.p. 


Tuts volume of modest size covers its subject well. It consists of a 
bibliography, which in spite of some strange omissions' is very useful; 
of an introduction in five chapters (text tradition, analysis with a view to 
examining composition and authorship, comparative study of Colum- 
banus’s penitential practice, study of its influence, conclusion); of a 
critical edition; and of two indexes (persons and subject-matter). As the 
first comprehensive study of the Paenitentiale Columbani since Seebass 
(1894) it calls for a detailed review. 

The manuscript tradition suggests a division of the text into two 
parts (*“A’ and ‘B’ of Seebass, who regarded them as different works). 

' For example, F. Maassen, Geschichte der Quellen und Literatur des kanoni- 
schen Rechts, i (1870); J. F. Kenney, Sources for the Early History of Ireland, i 
(1929); P. Fournier—G. Le Bras, Histoire des collections canoniques en occident, 
i (1931); J. T. McNeill-H. Gamer, Medieval Handbooks of Penance (1938). One 
misses also the standard editions of Adamnan by Dr. Reeves and of Cassian in 
the C.S.E.L. 
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However, as Dom Laporte points out, we have to do with a single text 
divided into three distinct sections: a penitential for monks (A 2-8), one 
for the secular clergy (B 1-12), and one for the laity (B 13-23). The whole 
is prefaced by a brief introduction (A 1). To this nucleus were added 
(1) two chapters concerning participation in pagan or heretical rites 
(B 24, 25); (2) two sections (A g-12 and B 26-30) on minor faults 
(minuta) of monks; (3) the ‘prologue of B’ (Diversitas culparum . . .); 
(4) four rubrics.' 

L.’s analysis is on the whole convincing. Section II, to be sure, is not 
entirely confined to the secular clergy; some paragraphs refer also to lay 
people, and the last one (B 12: loss of the host) in all probability applies 
to monks (cp. L., p. 35). Of the two additional sections which pro- 
fessedly deal with the trespasses of monks the former (appended to 
section I) is in its logical place; the latter, I think, was simply added at 
the end.* 

How much of this text is from the hand of St. Columbanus, and at 
what time were its several portions written? L.’s answer, summarily, is 
this (pp. 65 f.): when first in charge of penitents (“during his sojourn in 
Britain, 568-570’), Columbanus compiled a penitential, or rather 
adapted an earlier one to his special needs, viz. penitential guidance of 
secular clergy and laity (A 1, B 1-23). Chapters B 24 and 25, localized 
and approximately dated by a reference to the heresy of Bonosus, were 
added in Gaul early in the seventh century by either St. Columbanus or 
St. Eusebius, his successor at Luxeuil, the foremost fighter against that 
heresy. The penitential for monks (A 2-8), if not an integral part from 
the beginning, and certainly the sanctions concerning minuta, may have 
been called forth by internal difficulties at Luxeuil after 608. The rubrics 
were added subsequently to the entire compilation as it then stood. 
Frankish penitentials based on that of St. Columbanus are concerned 
merely with penitents of secular status; they all derive from a text which 


* I am not sure that L. is right in his athetesis of the last paragraph of B 18. 
Granting that this is not the most logical place for enjoining marital continence 
during penances, the sentence comes here naturally enough as the general 
principle of which the clause immediately preceding is an application. The last 
phrase, dimidia namque paenitentia non debet esse, is taken by 1. to mean that 
Columbanus opposes the reduction of penances in certain cases, and hence is 
considered a second addition. L. compares Syn. Luci Vict. 9 dimidiatur de 
omnibus. However, both manuscripts of that text read (annus) diminuitur de 
omnibus ‘a year is taken off each penance’ (for a person ante votum). The words 
dimidia namque . . . belong together with the demand of continence on the part 
of married penitents; without it, their penance would lose half its rigour. 

? L.’s speculations (pp. 63 ff.) about penitent monks who, returning from 
missionary or pastoral work outside the monastery, have to be broken in again 
seem to me unfounded. 
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did not contain section I. The latter was preserved separately at Bobbio; 
in this way originated the dichotomy of the work into a monastic and 
a non-monastic portion, Seebass’s ‘A’ and ‘B’. 

This reconstruction is plausible enough, except for one detail, viz. 
that Columbanus is supposed to have brought the nucleus of his Peni- 
tential with him to Gaul. There is no evidence to show that Columbanus 
had stayed in Britain for any length of time; Jonas’s words paulisper 
ibidem morantes (i. 4) can hardly be stretched to cover two years or more. 
The body of the Penitential could equally well be understood as Colum- 
banus’s answer to the challenge of religious life in Merovingian Gaul.! 

A more difficult problem is the saint’s actual ‘authorship’. Of the 
Penitential which, according to L., Columbanus brought to Gaul, and 
also of the two additional paragraphs B 24, 25, L. remarks that Colum- 
banus caused them to be written. This is by no means improbable; I 
have shown reasons for assuming the same as regards the Canons of St. 
Patrick. I do not believe, however (as does L.), that the ‘Columbanian 
element’ in a more specific sense can be vindicated on either linguistic or 
structural grounds. My reasons are (1) the diversity, not to say incon- 
sistency, of Columbanus’s style in different works, and (2) the nature of 
his sources and his method of compilation. Throughout his book, L. 
assumes for Columbanus a standard of Latinity which in his time did 
not exist, and the intention of drawing up a penitential code in a de- 
finitive and systematic form, of which there is no evidence. Need it be 
said that neither the quasi-classical language of his poems, which are 
mostly either centos or imitations of classical poetry, nor the rhetoric 
of his Jnstructiones and of some of his letters provides a standard for a 
purely practical compilation which, stylistically, does not even aim as 
high as does the Regula monachorum? 

This is perhaps the place for saying something on Columbanus’s 
sources. A considerable portion of his Penitential is evidently derived 
from an earlier one, which has come down to us under the name of 
Vinnianus (Vennia(n)us, sim.)}—a compilation made in Ireland at 
some unknown date during the sixth century. Dependence on cer- 
tain ‘British’ texts (Praefatio Gildae, Synodus Aquilonalis Britanniae, 


' Contrary to L., and to J. O’Carroll (Jr. Theol. Quart. xxiv (1957), pp. 76 ff.), 
I believe that Columbanus arrived in Gaul as late as 591. 

? That this Vinnianus was St. Finnian of Clonard is a gratuitous assumption; 
it might have been St. Finnian of Moville or some other namesake. An approxi- 
mate terminus ad quem is its author’s consultation of Gildas (d. c. 570), cp. Colum- 
banus, Epist. i. 7. Vinnian states that he compiled his Penitential from divers 
sources.—L. (p. 32, al.) speaks of the ‘unique MS’ of Vinnian, obviously 
Wasserschleben’s Sangallensis; he ignores the existence of an earlier and more 
complete manuscript, Vienna 2233, c. A.D. 800. 
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Synodus Luci Victoriae, Excerpta ex libro Davidis),' which L. (esp. 
pp. 41 f.) contemplates, is difficult to establish. No single canon of 
Columbanus is close enough to any of these in both contents and for- 
mulation to prove direct dependence. Whatever connexion there may 
exist can be explained as part of a penitential tradition. 

As L. demonstrates by a detailed comparison of the parallel sections 
in Vinnian and Columbanus, the latter does not simply write out his 
source. He condenses or expands, he increases or (less frequently) 
alleviates penances.* Common to both is a transition from vindictive to 
remedial penance; their classification of sins, however, is still based on 
the ‘unpardonable sins’ of Christian antiquity, and not—as first in 
Cummean—on Cassian’s ogdoad of capital sins. Cassian, though, was 
known to both Vinnian and Columbanus (Jnstructio XVII De octo vitiis 
is most probably authentic). Both know and endorse Cassian’s principle 
contrariis contraria sanare, cp. Vinnian c. 295 and Columbanus A 12; the 
idea of ‘healing’ sin dominates in the ‘B-prologue’ Diversitas culparum. 

The former paragraph stands at the end of the first minuta section 
(A 9-12); it is found also in the enlarged version of the Regula coenobialis 
(p. 166, 35-168, 3 Walker). The other chapters of this section have also 
parallels in the Regula coenobialis ; the closest ones are found again in the 
enlargements at the end of that Rule. On the priority of one context or 
the other I dare not yet pronounce; we need a more penetrating analysis 
of the Regula coenobialis than either Walker or Laporte has so far 
attempted. 

The short text which opens with the words Diversitas culparum is 
found also in the Excarpsus Cummeani—a post-“Theodorian’ continental 
work, based largely on the genuine Penitential of Cummean. Whether 
Diversitas . . . was taken over from Columbanus by the compiler or, as 
I am inclined to believe, both derived it from a common source, it 
certainly is a latecomer in the Penitential of Columbanus. L. thinks its 
insertion was prompted by the contraria passage immediately preceding; 
it might, on the other hand, have been prefixed to ‘B’ after its separation 
from ‘A’.* 

! L. dates St. David's (Dewi’s) death ‘vers 587 peut-étre’; recently, Wade- 
Evans has made a strong case for dating it as early as 544. 

2 This, however, need not be the motive for omitting or inserting per men- 
suram in the case of penance on bread and water; such minutiae might be simply 
a form of abridgement, the details being either known by tradition or left to the 
discretion of the confessor. 

3 ‘The context of this chapter is suspected of interpolation by L., p. 42, note 1. 
But the term ‘interpolation’ has little meaning when applied to such a text as 
Vinnian’s, or, for that matter, to the Penitential of Columbanus. 


+ It certainly expresses ideas about penance current at a time when the two 
parts had become separated. 
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The four rubrics were apparently added when the Penitential had 
already its present form, but before the separation of ‘A’ and ‘B’.' The 
rubrics on the minuta (before A 9 and B 26) would seem to have been 
penned by one and the same person, but there is no need to link them 
up with Cummean, whose minutae causae are different from those of 
Columbanus; the term was probably in common use. 

In my opinion, Columbanus compiled the main body of his Peniten- 
tial during the early years of his activity at Annegray and Luxeuil. It was 
based on Irish penitential tradition, and in particular on the Penitential 
of Vinnian, of which he almost certainly possessed a copy. The Peniten- 
tial of Columbanus had three broad sections, according to the three 
classes of penitents—monks, secular clergy, and layfolk—but the division 
was never rigidly maintained; as a result of insertions made from time 
to time, the sections now slightly overlap. The paragraphs on pagan and 
heretical rites and on minor breaches of monastic discipline are clearly 
afterthoughts, but their relative chronology cannot be established. The 
rubrics are later still; the ‘B-prologue’, whether an original composition 
of Columbanus’s or not, was probably added last. The authorship of 
Columbanus may be safely assumed for everything prior to the rubrics, 
if by that term we merely imply that all this had the express authority of 
the saint; the question of how much (if anything) came actually from his 
pen had better be left open. 


L.'s presentation of the text illustrates his analysis by typographical 
means. The numbering goes right through, with the slightly different 
numbering of Fleming and the A- and B-numbers of Seebass and Walker 
in brackets. The additions to the basic text as stated by L. are printed in 
italics; borrowings are printed in spaced-out type. Under the text there 
is a double apparatus: one of variants, and one of sources. The latter 
contains every parallel that might bear on the study of the text in its 
historical setting; I doubt, however, whether all these references indicate 
actual borrowing from a particular source, especially in the case of single 
words or short phrases (si quis per cogitationem peccaverit, si quis sacri- 
ficium evomuerit, si itunior sit, iungatur altario, &c.), which in my opinion 
belong to the penitential tradition. 

The apparatus of variants and the text of which it is a justification 
must be read in the light of the manuscript tradition as viewed by L. in 
Chapter I. The text has to be reconstructed from three witnesses: from 
two Bobbio manuscripts now at Turin—G. V. 38 (‘I’ of Seebass, T of 


* L. vemarks correctly that the rubric before B 13 Sed haec de clericis et 
monachis mixtim dicta sint covers the entire text up to this point. 
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Walker, T' of Laporte), and G. VII. 16 (‘II’ of Seebass, T' of Walker, 
T? of Laporte)—and from a lost manuscript, labelled ‘I’ by Laporte, 
which is represented for us by Fleming’s edition of 1657. Their text is 
on the whole uniform, except for details of spelling and grammar. T! 
and T? clearly render the same exemplar; Fleming’s manuscript was 
apparently collateral, but derived from the same ancestor. Like myself 
(see Walker, S. Columbani Opera, pp. \xxiii ff.), L. believes in a Corpus 
Bobbiense of Columbanus’s works, of which the exemplar of T'T? 
contained a substantial portion.' This Corpus L. would date as of s. x 
(p. 9) or, at the very earliest, of s. rx ex.; the Turin manuscripts he dates 
as of the first half to the middle of s. x (T') and of the middle of s. x (T?) 
respectively. Apart from dating the two manuscripts unusually late he 
also reverses their relative chronology. In my opinion, Cipolla’s dating 
(T* s. 1x-x, T? s. 1x?) is palaeographically sound, and from L.’s ortho- 
graphical and grammatical observations nothing follows for the relative 
date of the two copies. The scribe of T? undertook a slight normaliza- 
tion of the text, the scribe of T' just copied as best he could what was 
before him. The date of the earlier manuscript (T?) is terminus ad quem 
for the (partial) collection. Of Fleming’s manuscript we know nothing, 
except (admitting its probable identity with the manuscript seen by 
Abbot Metzler of Saint Gall) that it was written in Irish script. Its date 
is altogether a matter of speculation. L.’s dating, s. x11 or x11, is based on 
his observation that Fleming’s text is more classical in spelling and mor- 
phology than is either T' or T?; we do not know, however, to what ex- 
tent these ‘corrections’ were already present in Fleming’s exemplar. His 
protestations of fidelity must be understood according to seventeenth- 
century standards of editorship; nobody would then have thought 
of reproducing, for example, minutiae of spelling.* There is no evidence 
to show that the Irish script was still practised at Bobbio in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century. 

As one might expect, L. follows on the whole the smoother text of T? 
(often backed by Fleming). However, L.’s plea that Columbanus could 
not have written such a form as, for example, furaverit (T': furatus 
fuerit T?F) is unlikely to appeal to students of Late Latin. The value of 
the apparatus lies mainly in a more careful collation of T' than has so 
far been available. Checking L.’s T'-readings with a photostat in my 


' L. dates the table of contents in T? as of s. x1, only the additions at the line- 
ends as of s. xv. A re-examination of the facsimile in Cipolla has confirmed me 
in my former dating of the entire list as of s. xv. 

? A good illustration is the editorial practice of Fr. John Colgan, who makes 
similar protestations, and whose work we can control because most of the 
manuscripts which he used still survive. 
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possession, I find that most of the corrections above the line are by the 
first hand and were probably made inter scribendum, and that some at 
least of the alleged erasures are either defects in the parchment or traces 
of script shining through from the other side.' 

Dom Laporte’s book is hardly the last word on all the difficult prob- 
lems of the Penitential of St. Columbanus; as a stepping-stone in 
dangerous waters it is more than welcome. Lupwic BIELER 


Prophetologium, Vol. I, fasc. IV. Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, 
Series Lectionaria. Ediderunt Carsten Horc and GUENTHER 
ZUNTZ. Pp. 269-410 of Lectionaria, vol. I. Copenhagen: E. 
Munksgaards Forlag, 1960. Danish kr. 30. 


IN 1937 the Editors of the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae decided to 
publish a new series to deal with the Lectionaria of the Byzantine 
Church, i.e. the Prophetologium, the Apostolos, and the Evangelium. 
The manuscripts of these Lectionaria contain ecphonetic signs to direct 
the cantillation of the Reader, the Anagnostes. 

The first of the series to be published was the Prophetologium, 
which contains the lessons from the O.T. The name indicates the pro- 
minent part allotted to those from the Prophets, particularly from Isaiah. 
The collection is divided into two parts. All the manuscripts have in the 
first part the lessons for Lent, which are read at matins from Monday 
to Thursday, and during the Missa Praesanctificorum. Many manu- 
scripts contain in addition lessons for the eves of Christmas, Epiphany, 
Easter, and for five or six other feasts. The second part is a collection of 
lessons for about twenty-five fixed feasts. 

The text of the Prophetologium has come down to us in about 160 
manuscripts, most of them from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries ; 
they are calligraphically written and show only slight variants in the 
text and in the ecphonetic notation. 

The edition of the Prophetologium has been carried out from the 
beginning by C. Hoeg and G. Zuntz, who have specialized in the study 
of the Lectionaria. The first fascicule (1939) contains the lessons for 
Christmas and Epiphany, the second (1940) those for the first and 
second week of Quadragesima, and the third (1952) those for the third 
and fourth week. 

The present fascicule (1960) contains the lessons for Passion Week 
and Holy Week and brings the Lent cycle to an end. The lessons from 
Genesis, which go through the whole book, finish on the eve of Palm 


* L. (p. 13, note 1) says that he worked from a microfilm, and that he had his 
impressions (‘conjectures’) verified in the original. 
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Sunday, and at Vespers on Monday in Holy Week the lessons from 
Exodus begin; they end on Good Friday with Exod. xxxiii. 11.-xxxiv. 8. 
Apart from the lessons from Genesis those from Isaiah and Proverbs 
are the most numerous. 

The importance of the publication is threefold: for the first time the 
lessons from the O.T. are made available in an excellent critical text, 
with a concise apparatus criticus which not only registers the variant 
readings of the text, but also those of the musical signs. Secondly, the 
rubrics in the text and apparatus criticus will be of invaluable help to 
the liturgiologist who wants to know how the Byzantine service was 
conducted. Thirdly, the study of the ecphonetic signs makes it possible 
to re-create the way the lessons were chanted, to see which passages 
were regarded as important, which were to be recited without laying 
stress on any word. 

There was along gap between the publication of the second and third 
fascicule, due to the war, and also between the appearances of the third 
and the present fascicule. We hope that the fifth fascicule, which brings 
the first part of the Prophetologium to an end, will soon follow. 


The Acathistos Hymn: Hymn of Praise to the Mother of God. 


Greek text. Translation and Introduction by G. G. Megrsse- 
MAN. Pp. 77. Fribourg, Switzerland: University Press, 1958. 
DM. 20. 


ProressOR MEERSSEMAN follows the example of another member of the 
Dominican order, Fr. Vincent McNabb, in providing us with an English 
translation of the Hymnos Akathistos. Fortunately, however, he gives 
side by side a critical edition of the Greek text and the translation, 
which he made for a conference at the American College of Louvain in 
1958. Unlike his forerunner Professor Meersseman does not claim that 
the hymn was written ‘on the occasion of the Deliverance of Constanti- 
nople from the Barbarians a.p. 626’, but in a penetrating study he surveys 
the arguments which speak in favour of the authorship of Romanos 
and those that make it doubtful. He argues that the hymn was written 
for the feast of the Annunciation, which was originally the feast of the 
Incarnation ; he is therefore in favoul of the hypothesis ‘which places 
the date of the Akathistos before the time of Roman the Melodist’. But 
is it not possible to argue slightly differently? The theological material 
of which the Akathistos is built may go back to a time even before the 
Council of Ephesus ; the final form of the hymn, however, is as Meersse- 
man rightly says ‘the most beautiful . . . hymn of all Christian literature’. 


621.1 I 
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Should we, therefore, not ascribe the hymn, as it is transmitted, to 
Romanos, ‘veterum melodorum princeps’, since the poem shows all the 
traits chavacteristic of his style? E. J. WELLEsz 


The Idea of Apostolicity in Byzantium and the Legend of the Apostle 
Andrew. By F. Dvornixk. Pp. x+ 342. (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 
4.) Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 
1959. 48s. 

Tue scope of this book is far wider than its title may seem to imply. It is 

really a study in the early organization of the Christian Church and an 

examination of relations between East and West in the Late Roman and 
medieval periods with special reference to the conception of apostolicity 
in general and the St. Andrew legend in particular. With admirable clarity 
and erudition Professor Dvornik points out the extent to which the 

Church, both before and after the conversion of Constantine the Great, 

was based on the political organization of the Roman empire rather 

than the apostolic tradition. This did not preclude the idea of apostoli- 
city, and here there was a difference between East and West in that 

Rome had from the outset had a particular veneration for St. Peter, 

founder of its see and chief of the apostles, whose successors the Roman 

bishops claimed to be. The apostles were regarded by the early Chris- 
tians as universal teachers, and were not themselves designated as bishops 
of the cities where they had worked, but rather as founders of the 
churches in these cities. But from the fourth century onwards the whole 

Latin West, contrary to eastern custom, regarded Peter as not only the 

founder of the Roman see but as its first occupant. And by the second 

half of the fourth century (under Liberius and Damasus), ‘the see of 

Peter’ had emerged as the sedes apostolica, showing that the idea of 

apostolicity had made considerable progress in the West. It was other- 

wise in the eastern half of the empire, where there were a number of 
important sees (Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, and Ephesus) which 
could claim apostolic foundation and others which had at least been 
visited by the apostles. Though apostolic origin was not ignored, it 
played a minor part in comparison with political considerations, which 
were primarily responsible for the prominence in the Eastern Church 
first of Antioch and Alexandria, and then of Constantinople. The grow- 
ing importance of Constantinople as the imperial capital in the fourth 
century made it inevitable that it should be freed from the jurisdiction 
of the metropolitan of Heracleia. Hence Canon 3 of the Council of 
Constantinople (381), confirmed and extended by the so-called Canon 
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28 of Chalcedon (451) whereby Constantinople was given rank second 
only to Rome. This was primarily a move against Alexandria, not Rome, 
but the two canons were unacceptable to Rome because of the reason 
given for the precedence accorded to Rome and Constantinople, i.e. 
their political position as the two capitals of the Roman empire. 

The idea of apostolicity, firmly stressed by Gelasius (492-6) in con- 
nexion with his claims for Rome, became more widely known in the 
East during the so-called Acacian schism (484-519). As the Byzantines 
came to realize the importance attached to apostolic origin they ob- 
viously felt that Constantinople was at a disadvantage in not having 
been founded by an apostle. But in the Church of the Holy Apostles 
in the City were the relics of one of the chief disciples, Andrew, brother 
of Peter and the first of the apostles to be chosen. Further, the tradition 
of St. Andrew’s missionary work made it particularly easy to ascribe to 
him the foundation of the see of Byzantium. There were two threads in 
the traditional account; one, probably coming via Origen to Eusebius, 
said that Andrew was the apostle of the Scythians in south Russia, and 
this Dvornik is inclined to credit; the other, based on the apocryphal 
Acta (perhaps of Gnostic or Manichaean origin), said that Andrew 
worked in Achaea and was martyred at Patras, and Dvornik considers 
that this can be discredited. The next stage was to link these two spheres 
of activity by making Andrew travel via the Black Sea to Byzantium, 
and then on to Greece through Thrace and Macedonia, and certainly 
by the end of the third century his activity in these districts appears in 
the Acta. From the fourth century onwards this was regarded as fact 
in the Christian worlds of both East and West. But the legend of his 
foundation of the see of Byzantium did not originate at this time because 
the importance of apostolic foundation was as yet not fully apparent 
to the Byzantines. 

It was from the end of the seventh tentury onwards that the apostolic 
character of the see of Constantinople was accepted as fact in the 
Byzantine empire, though there was still no reference to the Andrew 
legend. Iconoclasm in the eighth century provoked the iconodules to 
emphasize the principle of apostolicity in order to support the Church’s 
claim to freedom from secular interference and to urge the regulation 
of ecclesiastical affairs by the five great patriarchs, ‘the successors of 
the apostles’. The next stage was the belief that the apostle Andrew 
founded the see of Byzantium and appointed its first bishop Stachys. 
This spread from the end of the eighth century onwards. Dvornik then 
examines the development of the Andrew and Stachys legend, parti- 
cularly in ninth-century texts, notably the Chronographicon syntomon, 
the Life of St. Andrew by Epiphanius, monk of the monastery of 
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Callistratos in Constantinople, and the Laudatio by Nicetas of Paphla- 
gonia (not by another monk from Callistratos as Dvornik suggests, 
p- 234; cp. Bibl. Hag. Graeca, 3rd ed., 106). Thus from the tenth 
century onwards the legend was sufficiently well established for Stachys, 
the first bishop of Byzantium, to figure in the liturgical books, and he 
was commemorated on 30 or 31 October. The legend had passed 
into current usage and was accepted throughout the Eastern churches. 

As might be expected in a major work by Professor Dvornik, Photius 
and the relations between Rome and Constantinople inevitably figure. 
Dvornik, who has done so much to elucidate the policy of the great 
patriarch and scholar, produ.es convincing evidence for denying his 
authorship of the treatise ‘Against those who say that Rome is the 
First See’, a violent attack on Rome which he thinks can more probably 
be dated to the late twelfth or early thirteenth century. On the contrary, 
Photius, perhaps realizing the legendary nature of the Andrew-Stachys 
story, was more inclined to stress the apostolic origin of Constantinople 
through its connexion with Ephesus and St. John the Evangelist. 

The wider implications of the idea of apostolicity and the Andrew 
legend are admirably brought out in Dvornik’s concluding chapter. 
He discusses the relations between Church and State in Byzantium 
and examines the extent to which the acceptance of such conceptions 
marked a victory for the Church and the development in the East of the 
pentarchic principle of ecclesiastical government. And he shows that 
the legend played a comparatively minor part in the controversies 
between the Greek and Latin Churches until after 1204. 

This is a distinguished contribution to ecclesiastical history, stimu- 
lating and on occasion provocative. Professor Dvornik’s use of his 
sources may sometimes be open to question, and his documentation 
marked by occasional idiosyncrasies such as a peculiar reluctance to 
cite that invaluable work of reference the Bibl. Hag. Graeca (now in 
its third edition, 1957). There are understandably points which might 
be questioned—the absence of Honigmann’s edition of the Synecdemus, 
or the blunt statement about Michael III’s intentions (p. 248), or the 
interpretation (p. 172) of the phrase pds rois durixois épeow in the 
Martyrium Sancti Apostoli Andreae (which after all might be simply 
a geographical expression without necessarily implying that these dis- 
tricts were subject to the western patriarchate). But in general Dvornik 
gives a splendid exposition of the widespread ramifications of this basic 
conception of apostolicity and the Andrew legend. His wealth of material 
and his full documentation illuminate the position of the Byzantine 
Church, and he throws out many sidelights on the attitude of the West, 
ranging from Gelasius and Leo I, Damian and Humbert, to the final 
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and rather surprising acceptance of the Andrew-Stachys legend by 
Cardinal Baronius and its survival to this day in the Roman Martyro- 


logy. 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers No. 13. Pp. ix+-273, 74 illus.+-2 plans. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. $10.00. 


IN May 1957 a Symposium on Byzantium in the Seventh Century was 
held at Dumbarton Oaks under the direction of E. Kitzinger, who gives 
a brief Report (pp. 271-3) on the conclusions reached. The four papers 
dealing mainly with political, social, and economic history are printed 
here. In two outstanding contributions, “The Byzantine Empire in the 
World of the Seventh Century’ (pp. 1-21) and ‘Byzantine Cities in the 
early Middle Ages’ (pp. 45-66), G. Ostrogorsky discusses the effect of 
territorial changes, mainly due to the Slavs and Arabs, on Byzantine 
policy and the continuity or otherwise of its urban life. In his view, from 
now onwards Byzantine diplomacy had a distinctly eastern emphasis. 
This is true, but though Ostrogorsky also mentions Byzantine links with 
Italy he possibly tends to undervalue these, strengthened as they were, 
at any rate in south Italy and Sicily, as another member of the Sym- 
posium, Charanis, shows (see below). In his paper on the cities, Ostro- 
gorsky is cautious about the use of numismatic evidence and turns to the 
more reliable conciliar lists which suggest the continuity and importance 
of urban life in Asia Minor, though not to the same extent in the Balkan 
territories, disrupted as these were by waves of Slavs. 

P. Charanis provides a valuable and admirably documented study on 
the effect of the various invasions and other factors in his ‘Ethnic Changes 
in the Byzantine Empire in the Seventh Century’ (pp. 25-44). He gives 
a very fair summary of the controversy on the vexed question of the 
extent of Slav influence in Greece, and provides information about the 
survival of native languages in the Asia Minor provinces. He also 
stresses the effect of the Slav invasions in south Italy and Sicily whence 
Greek refugees fled, and he has a valuable section on the role of the 
Armenians (which might well be read in conjunction with S. Vryonis’s 
article on their somewhat different role in the eleventh century, ‘Byzan- 
tium ; the social basis of decline in the eleventh century’, Greek, Roman 
and Byzantine Studies, ii [1959], pp. 167-75). The argument for a con- 
siderable measure of continuity is strengthened by R. Lopez’s analysis 
of evidence relating more specifically to trade and commerce in “The 
Role of Trade in the Economic Readjustment of Byzantium in the 
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Seventh Century’ (pp. 69-85). In this lively and stimulating paper he 
provides a wealth of valuable evidence, though on occasion his generaliza- 
tions may be open to question, and the unwary reader may not fully 
realize that his tendency to attribute certain laws to Heraclius is highly 
improbable. The statement (p. 84) that Justinian II is probably the 
author of the Nomos Georgikos is likewise open to certain objections. 
Lopez’s paper is supplemented by J. Teall in “The Grain Supply of the 
Byzantine Empire, 330-1025’ (pp. 89-139). This study is based on 
material from a doctoral dissertation, and does indeed rather read as 
such. The author discusses a variety of topics from population problems 
and the plague in the sixth century to agricultural methods in the 
eleventh century (post 1025). He concludes that there was a large measure 
of continuity and that the seventh century did not present any special 
crisis in the supply of grain. 

It must be a matter for regret, particularly to readers of this journal, 
that the four papers at the Seventh Century Symposium dealing with 
religious and cultural activities have not been published here. A. Frolow 
gave a paper on the relics of the True Cross and its cult (since published 
in St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly, N.S. ii [1958], pp. 13-30). E. Kit- 
zinger developed the views on the attitude of the secular government 
to religious imagery which he had already suggested in Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers No. 8 (1954), and in a second paper, now published in the Berichte 
zum XI. Internationalen Byzantinisten-Kongress, lV (1) (Munich, 1958), 
he dealt with stylistic trends in Byzantine art during this period. 
P. A. Alexander spoke on ‘Byzantine Literature and the Spirit of the 
Seventh Century’, but his paper is still, as far as I know, unpublished. 

One of the most distinguished contributions in this volume is Sirapie 
Der Nersessian’s “The Armenian Chronicle of the Constable Smpad, 
or of the “Royal Historian”’ (pp. 141-66). Using both facsimiles and 
the recent—and uncritical—edition of S. Akelian (Venice, 1956), she 
collates MS. 1308 of the Library of San Lazzaro, Venice, with the two 
earlier editions (Moscow, 1856, ed. Osgan of Erivan, and Paris, 1859, 
ed. G. Chahnazarian, most of which was included with a French trans- 
lation by E. Dulaurier in the Recueil des historiens des Croisades, Doc. 
Armen., I). She shows that the Venice MS. 1308 is fuller and that the 
Paris and Moscow editions were based on a faulty and abridged copy; 
she also demonstrates that we have here the ‘Royal Chronicle’ which 
was written by Smpad (1208-76), the brother of King Het’um of Cilicia. 
This is a vital source for the crusades and for the history of Asia Minor 
and Armenia in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (including side- 
lights on the English Edward I, p. 166), written by a member of the 
court circle, a high official of wide interests and culture. Readers will 
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be particularly grateful to Miss Der Nersessian for including a transla- 
tion of the more important passages bearing on the crusades. 

Apart from a useful paper by D. J. Georgacas, ‘Greek terms for 
“flax”’, “linen” and their derivatives: and the problem of native Egyp- 
tian phonological influence on the Greek of Egypt’ (pp. 253-69), the 
rest of the volume is devoted to art. G. P. Galavaris, “The Mother of 
God “stabbed with a knife’’’ (pp. 229-33, with 1 pl.), describes four 
unpublished seals in the Dumbarton Oaks collection with the epithet 
paxavweica which appears to be unique as far as published material 
goes. He shows that the owners of the seals were connected with the 
church of St. Sophia, which according to textual evidence had a ‘stabbed’ 
icon, and he suggests that this may be the prototype of the seals. 
A. Alféldi and M. C. Ross in ‘Cornuti; a Teutonic contingent in the 
service of Constantine the Great and its decisive role in the battle at 
the Milvian Bridge, with a discussion of bronze statuettes of Constantine 
the Great’ (pp. 169-83 with 19 illus.) examine the role of Nordic troops 
in Constantine’s army and the significance of the pair of horns (their 
badge) on the shield on statuettes of Constantine which were apparently 
the prototype of a late fifth- or early sixth-century statuette recently 
acquired by the Art Museum of Princeton University. 

P. A. Underwood in his ‘Fourth Preliminary Report on the restora- 
tion of the frescoes in the Kariye Camii at Istanbul by the Byzantine 
Institute, 1957-1958’ (pp. 185-212 with 32 illus. and 2 plans) describes 
the rest of the figures and medallions in the parecclesion making a frieze 
on the walls below the cornice (see earlier reports in Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers). This is the last preliminary report to be issued and the full 
publication of the results of the work in several volumes is announced. 
Underwood also adds a supplementary report on certain finds in Kariye 
Camii in ‘Notes on the work of the Byzz:xine Institute in Istanbul: 
1957 (pp. 215-28 with 12 illus.). Here he describes the three arcosolia 
in the outer narthex and attempts to identify one of the personages 
buried in the tombs as Eirene Raoulaina Palaeologina whose son married 
the daughter of the founder Theodore Metochites. 

Further examination of such evidence as we have for the destroyed 
Church of the Dormition at Nicaea is made by P. A. Underwood and 
C. Mango. In “The Evidence of Restoration in the Sanctuary Mosaics 
of the Church of the Dormition at Nicaea’ (pp. 235-42 with 11 illus.) 
Underwood argues convincingly for three stages in the mosaics of the 
Virgin in the apse (not two as hitherto supposed), and he considers that 
the angels on the arch of the bema largely shared the history of the apse 
mosaics. Mango in “The Date of the Narthex Mosaics of the Church of 
the Dormition at Nicaea’ (pp. 245-52 with 14 illus.) adduces evidence 
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for supposing that the narthex mosaics belong to the reign of Constan- 
tine X Ducas (1059-67), probably shortly after the earthquake of 1065. 

As usual with Dumbarton Oaks publications, all these papers in the 
field of art have excellent and generous illustrations. Practically every- 
thing in this volume should have some interest for readers of this 
journal: even the most purely political-sounding problem will usually 
be found to involve considerable use of hagiographical material or 
ecclesiastical documents. J. M. Hussey 


The Portiforium of Saint Wulstan (Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, MS. 391). Edited by ANseLm Hucues. Pp. vii+175; 
xxvii+-111; 2 plates. (Henry Bradshaw Society, XC.) Printed 
for the Society by the Faith Press, Leighton Buzzard, 1960. n.p. 


Tue Portiforium of St. Wulstan, which is contained in MS. 391 of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and was left to the College by Arch- 
bishop Parker in 1575, was, of course, described by Dr. M. R. James 
in his Catalogue and afterwards by E. S. Dewick and W. H. Frere in 
their edition of the Leofric Collectar (H.B.S., 1921). It is ot considerable 
importance for the text of the monastic office in pre-conquest England. 

Dom Anselm Hughes dates it to 1065-6; and Mr. Neil Ker has no 
hesitation in confirming its Worcester provenance, though its contents 
show the influence of Winchester. 

A Portiforium such as this is the ancestor of the later Breviary. The 
Wulstan book contains additional material, such as a collection of 
‘private prayers’, blessings, ordeals, and prognostics, some of it in Anglo- 
Saxon. At the end of the second volume of the present edition is 
attached a publication of the Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society, 
also edited by Dom Anselm Hughes, containing the Antiphons in the 
manuscript, with their music. 

The task of editing a manuscript of this size has been by no means 
easy. It is enough to say that it has been well performed. The Anglo- 
Saxon portions have been tranacribed by Professor Francis Wormald. 
The collection of ‘private prayers’ like those, for instance, in the Book of 
Cerne, is of considerable interest. The history of prayers of this kind is 
worth detailed investigation. It is possible to demonstrate that this form 
of composition passed from Ireland to Anglo-Saxon England and thence 
in Carolingian times to the Frankish monasteries, where Tours, in the 
time of Alcuin and his circle, was a centre of such collections, as is shown 
by the series which Dom André Wilmart edited, under the title of 
‘Precum libelli quattuor aevi Carolini’, in Ephemerides Liturgicae (Rome, 
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1940). In this connexion, D. H. Turner’s article, “The Prayer Book of 
Archbishop Arnulph II of Milan’ (Revue Bénédictine, \xx (1960), 
pp. 360 ff.), is of interest. It deals with MS. Egerton 3763, which 
probably belonged to Archbishop Arnulph II (998-1018) and consists 
of private prayers and devotions for his own use. Mr. Turner signifi- 
cantly observes that ‘many of its contents can be traced back to the world 
of the Carolingians and some even further to Anglo-Saxon and Celtic 
origins’. It would appear that this kind of religious composition exer- 
cised an influence on the literature of personal devotion which seems 
to emerge with John of Fécamp and with Anselm and his circle. One 
mark of this literature, in verse as well as in prose, is the use, in prayer 
and meditation, of the first person singular. From the personal invoca- 
tion in Irish loricae, charms and litanies, to the developed literature of 
prayer and meditation may perhaps seem a lengthy step, but the con- 
tinuity is not improbable and, as I have suggested, deserves investiga- 
tion. F. J. E. Rasy 


L’ Office Divin: Histoire de la Formation du Bréviaire. By P.zRRE 
SaLmon. Pp. 252. (Lex Orandi, 27.) Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 


1959. Frs. ggo. 
Tue five chapters which constitute this book are for the most part 


revisions and enlargements of articles contributed to several periodicals, 
and dealing with the reform of the Roman Breviary now in progress. 
Only the fourth chapter, ‘Les lectures de |’Office’ is entirely new; but 
like its fellows it is historical in character. ‘Pour essayer de clarifier les 
idées et préciser la probléme’, writes the author in his Avant-Propos, 
‘j'ai montré la nécessité de recourir a l’histoire de |’Office, si du moins 
on ne veut pas faire quelque chose de complétement nouveau.’ Abbot 
Salmon’s own researches into the early history of the Office, together 
with his knowledge and judicious use of all important work done in the 
field, give to his book both a special interest and a high authority. 

For several centuries recitation of the offices of the Breviary has com- 
monly been private and solitary, as the individual duty to which every 
person in Holy Orders is bound. Yet, even in its most recent form, the 
revision of Pope Pius X, the Breviary retains features (invitator'es, 
antiphons, responsories, hymns) which were obviously designed ‘or 
singing, and thus point to capitular or corporate recitation in choro as the 
typical method of performing the duty. What then, it may be asked, 
was the original nature of the obligation of the Office? And upon whom 
did the obligation originally devolve ? These questions, so Dom Salmon 
argues, must be asked and answered before all others if the history of 
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the Office is to be rightly understood. His first chapter, ‘L’obligation de 
l’Office’, is devoted to a consideration of them, and to tracing the 
development from the evidence of the Jtinerarium Egeriae (or Aetheriae) 
to the synods of Frascati (1765) and Ferrara (1782). Already, in Egeria’s 
Jerusalem, we notice the existence, in germ, of two types of Office; one, 
the bishop’s, at which he was assisted by his clergy, and which the laity, 
both ascetics and others, attended; and the other, the Office of the 
ascetics, in which some of the priests and deacons took a particular part. 
As to obligation, it is not yet attached to a particular church, or, in 
formal fashion, to the clergy. Upon the local ecclesia as a whole lay the 
duty of offering daily praise and prayer both morning and evening. In 
the case of the ascetics it may be taken as certain that they held atten- 
dance at their own offices to be the primary duty of their lives. What if 
they were hindered from attending? Egeria is silent; but at a later date 
we find monks, who were prevented by essential work in the fields from 
joining their brethren in the oratory, being enjoined to say office at the 
appropriate hour where they were, and in this way to unite themselves 
to the company in choir. Out of such lay monastic practice the private 
obligation now binding upon the secular clergy was to evolve. The clergy 
themselves, however, were slow to accept obligation, even of assistance 
at the corporate celebration of the morning and evening offices in church. 
The decrees of many a council, Spanish, Gallican, Frankish, insisting 
on the duty of attending Office are evidence that the duty was declined. 
In course of time, as everyone knows, the pressure of pious sentiment 
and of idealistic authorities forced the clergy into a quasi-monastic 
mould, binding them to a monasticized Office with the obligation of 
reciting privately and alone whatever was not celebrated in choro. It was 
inevitable that private recitation should become almost general usage, 
contrary though it is to the history and spirit of the Breviary. Is the 
private discharge of the obligation now to be reckoned as typical? Or 
is it still to be regarded as an inferior substitute for celebration in choro? 
The Codex Iuris Canonici avoids the issue. Canon 135 is limited to 
requiring of clerks in Major Orders the daily and complete recitation 
of the canonical hours according to the appropriate liturgical books. On 
the supporting documents which are alleged for this Canon, and which 
are remarkable for their paucity and lateness, Dom Salmon’s dry com- 
ment deserves quotation. ‘Dom Justinien Seredi,’ he observes in a foot- 
note, ‘plus tard cardinai, et principal collaborateur du card. Gasparri 
dans la rédaction des sources du code, comme on sait, était un juriste 
et non un historien. I] est dommage qu’il n’ait pas trouvé d’autres textes 
pour fonder l’obligation de l’office et préciser la question de la récitation 
privée.’ The essential historical learning upon which Dom Seredi 
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failed to draw is offered in abundance to the reader in Dom Salmon’s 
text, and, still more, in his detailed and valuable footnotes. 

The title of the second chapter, ‘De la répartition de l’Office entre les 
diverses églises urbaines du v* au vili* siécle’, will be mystifying to 
those whose reading has been confined to Batiffol’s Histoire du Bréviaire 
romain, or even to the ampler Geschichte des Breviers of Baumer. It might 
appear natural to suppose that, as in each monastic church the complete 
cursus of the monastic Office was celebrated daily by the community 
whose church it was, so also a complete Office was celebrated daily in 
the cathedral and in each of the other churches of the city by the clergy 
attached to them. The supposition would be erroneous. Evidence, the 
significance of which was not fully appreciated until comparatively 
recent times, reveals the existence of arrangements whereby the offices 
making up the whole Office were distributed over the churches of the 
city and sometimes over country churches as well. We are reminded of 
the distribution of liturgical observances in Egeria’s Jerusalem, and of 
the Mass and Vigil Stations at Rome. The churches are not yet parish 
churches, and the clergy, although serving the people who frequent the 
churches, are not yet parish clergy serving defined ecclesiastical units 
within the bishop’s area of jurisdiction. The sole known unit at this time 
is the whole local ecclesia which, analogously with that other unit, the 
monastic community, celebrates but one Office, but unlike the monastic 
community, has more than one church in which to do so. The documen- 
tary material which Dom Salmon surveys is mainly Gallican, with some 
evidence from Spain. The state of this evidence is, as he acknowledges, 
‘fragmentaire’ ; it illuminates only certain centres, in particular Auxerre, 
and it leaves many questions unanswered. It may be added that it is not 
unreasonable to expect that confirmatory evidence will accrue from Italy. 
Even so, the material here considered is such as to warrant the broad 
plan which Dom Salmon bases upon it. 

The next two chapters, though still historical in treatment, are largely 
practical in motive. They deal respectively with problems arising out of 
the two primary components of the Office, the Psalter and the Lessons. 
How are the Psalms to be ‘christianized’ so as to become ‘Christian 
prayer’ for those required to recite them liturgically? The difficulty is 
not to be solved, Dom Salmon maintains, by the expedients usually 
recommended, such as headings, marginal notes, or even a good version 
of the best obtainable text (the Nova Conversio Latina of 1945 is not 
mentioned). ‘Ce qui est indispensable’, he writes, ‘c’est un effort de 
retour 4 l’esprit des origines et une pénétration vivante des intentions 
de l’Eglise dans sa liturgie’; and he commends especially the general 
principles of interpretation propounded by Augustine in the Enarrationes 
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super psalmos. The problem of the Lessons is of a different kind. 
It is the problem of devising, if not the perfect lesson-system, at least 
a system less imperfect than that which one is obliged to use. The fourth 
chapter passes in brief review over a number of older lectionaries, 
including those of several Neo-Gallican Breviaries of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, among them the little-known monastic Breviary of St. Vanne 
(1777), which is judged to be ‘trés moralisant’ and too remote from the 
ancient schema. Those who are unfamiliar with patristic and hagio- 
graphical lesson-systems will find the discussion of them informative 
and illuminating. 

The fifth and final chapter, entitled ‘Comment s’est formé |’Oxfice 
actuel’, surveys the evolution of the primitive Office into the modern 
Roman Breviary, taking account of the chief factors and influences 
operative in the process, the usages of monks and friars, the effect of 
the introduction of saints’ days, the part played by the Roman Curia 
and See, the devotio moderna and other spiritual interests. The chapter 
covers fifteen centuries with masterly lucidity and neatness. 

Dom Salmon disclaims intention of replacing the works of Batiffol 
and Baumer. He has so usefully supplemented them, however, that 
henceforward no one should study either without having L’Office Divin 
to hand. Although Dom Salmon’s book was written primarily for 
students of liturgy, it would be instructive also for those medievalists 
who are unacquainted with what is assumed about the Office in their 
texts and who consequently require initiation into the subject. 

The reader will be able to correct the few misprints for himself; but 
perhaps it should be noted that the final letter of the name given as 
Le Caron (p. 41, n. 1) ought to be uv. The reference to the quotation 
from Ignatius (Magn. vii. 1) has been omitted from p. 12, n. 1. 

Epwarp C. RATCLIFF 


Die Geschichte der scholastischen Literatur und der Theologie der 
Schliisselgewalt, 1 Teil. By Lupwic Hopi. Pp. xxvii+ 398. 
(Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des 
Mittelalters, Band 38, Heft 4.) Miinster: Aschendorff, 1960. 
DM. 34. 


Tuis volume is the first part of a study of the concept of the power of 
the keys in scholastic literature. It traces its development in the place 
of the theology of the early scholastics from Anselm of Laon to William 
of Auxerre. Subsequent volumes will take the story down to St. Thomas 
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Aquinas and also deal with the keys from the point of view of the relation- 
ship between the secular church and the regulars over the sacrament of 
penance. It is of the nature of Dr. Hédl’s subject that the canvas is a wide 
one. As he says, the expression of the keys is in origin a biblical image 
rather than a precise theological term; and it is this metaphorical quality 
which leads to the latitude with which it was treated. Indeed this is the 
most striking feature of Dr. Hédl’s study: namely, that the power of the 
keys never became an accepted theological theme in its own right and 
with its own niche in the standard works and Sentence collections of the 
period. Hence, in attempting to impose some unity upon the diversity 
of interpretations, Dr. Hédl has adopted the only viable course, of 
taking them in the context of the whole theological literature. As a 
result we are presented with what the title aptly describes as a history 
of scholastic literature. It is therefore at once both more and less than 
a history of the concept of the power of the keys. It is more, far more, in 
being a survey of the entire field of theological compilations and the 
leading theologians from the eleventh to the earlier thirteenth century. 
There is full discussion, accompanied by long excerpts, of the manu- 
script sources, the chronology, and the influence of the different works, 
as well as an analysis of all the main schools and doctrines. This extends 
to the canonists, and in every case is accompanied by important biblio- 
graphical discussion. From this aspect at least the book will be of endur- 
ing interest. On the other hand, it can hardly be said to have established 
the significance of the concept of the keys in itself. It may be true, as the 
author claims, that it transcends the more palpable questions of sacra- 
mental and priestly authority ; but in practice it is to these that it becomes 
subordinated. Hence the greater part of Dr. Hédl’s theological discus- 
sion is in fact taken up with the questions of penance, excommunication, 
and the power of the priesthood rather than with any direct examination 
of the power of the keys as such. A few misprints have been noted: indi- 
cis for tudiciis (p. 55), From for Form (p. 116), Qeullen for Quellen 
(p. 155), motendum for notandum (p. 184), and viefach for vielfach 
(p. 386). GorDON LEFF 


Monastica, I. Pp. xii+-204. (Scripta et Documenta, vol. XII.) 
Abadia de Montserrat, 1960. n.p. 


A.most half this volume is taken up by Dom O. M. Porcel’s ‘San 
Gregorio Magno y el monacato. — Cuestiones controvertidas’. Dom 
Porcel succeeds in defending against the recent attack by Dom K. 
Hallinger (in Studia Anselmiana, xlii, 1957, pp. 231-319) the dependence 
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of St. Gregory on the Rule of St. Benedict that he had already stressed 
in his thesis of 1951. He arrives at the unsurprising conclusion that in 
St. Gregory’s monastery on the Coelian the Rule enjoyed predominant 
if not exclusive authority. Dom Porcel can find, however, no canonical 
or juridical link with Monte Cassino or other ‘Benedictine’ houses. 
Gregory as Pope made no attempt to introduce the Rule as general 
monastic legislation though he often drew on it for inspiration in dealing 
with particular problems. There is an interesting discussion (pp. 79-89) 
of Gregory’s ideas of ‘monastic apostolate’ as revealed in the English 
mission. Dom Berli¢re and, more recently, R. Rudmann (Ménchtum 
und kirchlicher Dienst in den Schriften Gregors des GroBen, St. Ottilien, 
1956) held that Gregory gave a new orientation to the monastic order. 
Dom Porcel shows that in fact he was careful to preserve the separation 
existing in canon law between the clerical state, charged with the care 
of souls, and monasticism, centred on retirement and contemplation. 
Only a few of the monks sent to England—those who later became 
bishops—were to act as missionaries in the normal sense of the word. 
The main body exercised only the collective apostolate of prayer. 

As for the rest of this volume, Dom I. M. Gémez insists (pp. 97-115) 
on the importance of investigating the sources of medieval monastic 
literature; he discusses briefly the particular case of Smaragdus. Dom 
A. Altisent lists (pp. 117-33) some parables and allegories, mostly 
drawn from the Bible, applied by St. Bernard to the monastic life. The 
other two studies concern specifically Spanish themes. Sr. A. Duran 
Gudiol (pp. 135-91) edits the Rule of Santa Maria of Sixena in Arragon, 
the first convent—founded in 1187—of nuns of the Hospital. He pre- 
faces his edition with a biographical sketch of the Rule’s author, Bishop 
Richard of Huesca (1187-1201), based on materials in Huesca Cathedral 
Archives. Dom G. M. Colombas (pp. 193-200) describes the very rare 
editio princeps of the Constituciones of the Benedictine Congregation of 
Valladolid (Burgos, 1521) and shows how they substantially reproduce 
the first complete Constituciones of 1500 which are only preserved in 
a later manuscript at Silos. J. N. HILLGaRTH 


Adam de Perseigne: Lettres I. Edited by Jean Bouvet. Pp. 252. 
(Sources Chrétiennes, no. 66. Série des Textes Monastiques 
d’Occident, no. IV.) Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1960. NF. 
10.50. 

CANON JEAN Bouvet edits and translates the letters of the Cistercian 

abbot Adam of Perseigne, rearranging them according to chronological 

order. Letters 1-15, contained in this volume, have been printed in early 
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editions except for no. 14. Nos. 33-66, to appear later, have been edited 
by the Canon himself for the first time in Archives Historiques du Maine; 
it will be useful to have them in a more accessible form. Adam’s life and 
activities (c. 1145-c. 1221) as outlined in the introduction have more 
historical interest than his gentle, unoriginal letters of spiritual direction, 
though many of them were pressingly demanded and read to others by 
his correspondents. His career reads both as a success story and as a tale 
of religious experiment. His father seems to have been a serf belonging 
to the count of Champagne. Adam must have risen by the favour of his 
noble patrons and remained in close touch with them throughout. He 
first joined the order of Canons Regular, then transferred to the Bene- 
dictine, and finally preferred ‘the hovel of Cistercian philosophy’ as his 
way of life. As abbot he had his share of local business and he served the 
Church universal at a time when the popes leant heavily on the white 
monks as agents in diplomacy and mission work. BERYL SMALLEY 


Adam of Bremen: History of the Archbishops of Hamburg-Bremen. 
Translated with an introduction and notes by Francis J. 


TSCHAN. Pp. xxxiv +253. (Records of Civilisation, Sources and 
Studies, no. LIII.) New York: Columbia University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 48s. 


Tue latest addition to the Columbia Records of Civilisation is the first 
complete English translation of the well-known eleventh-century 
chronicle of Adam of Bremen. Adam is of special interest for his ac- 
counts of the missions to Scandinavia and the peoples of the Baltic 
littoral, for his geographical lore, and for his glimpses of English history; 
and difficult to use because he is often inaccurate, though at the same 
time lively and well informed. The late Professor Tschan has pro- 
vided a careful and readable translation, with full notes, closely based 
on the edition of Schmeidler (1917), but brought up to date. The 
translation is occasionally too literal, and I have noted a few minor 
slips (thus, p. 74, the vicedomnus Otto prided himself, not on being 
Archbishop Adaldag’s uncle, but on being his nephew—‘on having 
Archbishop Adaldag as uncle’; and notabilis . . . notans in similar con- 
texts on pp. 116, 147 are translated ‘outstanding . . . noting’, when 
the pejorative sense is required—‘notorious . . . branding’). But they 
are rare; and in general this book deals admirably with a long-felt 
need, 
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Erhebung und Fall des Menschen nach Ulrich von StraBburg. By 
W. Breuninc. Pp. xvi+272. (Trierer Theologische Studien, 
10.) Trier: Paulinus-Verlag, 1959. DM. 23.80. 


Tuis is a very shstantial study of one aspect of the theology of a 
thirteenth-centu: scholastic of the second rank. Ulrich of Strassburg 
(died 1277) was seading pupil of Albert the Great; his Summa de 
summo bono has r er been edited in full, but much of its contents has 
been studied since Grabmann first put Ulrich on the map in 1926. Dr. 
Breuning edits book VI, tract. i, and supplies an elaborate commentary 
on it. He analyses Ulrich’s views on the state of man before the Fall, 
on the Fall itself, and on Original Sin ; compares them with the doctrine 
of leading scholastics between the Lombard and St. Thomas, and 
attempts to draw conclusions about Ulrich’s sources and his place in the 
theological development of his age. Ulrich was a pupil of Albert; but 
the chief influence in this section is undoubtedly the Commentary on 
the Sentences of St. Thomas (there is no evidence of the use of Thomas’s 
later works). There are, however, clear traces of Neoplatonic influence 
here and there, and these may derive from Albert’s commentary on the 
pseudo-Dionysian De divinis nominibus. Dr. Breuning has done his work 
with great skill and thoroughness; and if the results seem rather slight, 
we may remember that the book also contains a clear summary of the 
teaching of a number of leading scholastic thinkers on these topics, and 
a useful edition of the relevant part of Ulrich’s Summa. 


Itinerarium Symonis Semeonis ab Hybernia ad Terram Sanctam. 
Edited and translated by Mario Esposito. Pp. ix+-127, 1 map. 
(Scriptores Latini Hiberniae, vol. IV.) Dublin: The Dublin 
Institute for Advanced Studies, 1960. n.p. 


Tue policy of the editors of Scriptores Latini Hiberniae is not to print 
texts later than the twelfth century; the present volume is a happy 
exception to this rule. The Jtinerarium is one of the numerous travel- 
diaries of the later Middle Ages: it describes the journey, in 1323-4, of 
a Franciscan friar from Ireland to Jerusalem by way of England, France, 
Italy, Crete, and Egypt. Its special interest lies in the vivid, if brief 
description of the places he visited and the people he met, and in his 
account of the customs and topography of Egypt in the early fourteenth 
century; and it reveals above all the attitude of an instructed westerner 
to Islam. Brother Symon’s views on Mohammed were unflattering: the 
prophet was ‘Machometus porcus, mulierum amator’, and some of the 
stories current in Christian circles are retailed to support this description. 
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But Symon was not as ignorant of Islam as were most of his Chris- 
tian contemporaries: he had read the Latin Koran and other translations 
from the Arabic, and his comments show clearly what an educated 
Christian whose outlook was wholly commonplace might think. 

The Itinerarium was edited by Nasmith in 1778 and by Father Golu- 
bovich in 1919; but this is the first critical edition of a text which needs 
very expert handling. The commentary is precise and learned, especially 
on matters topographical. The translation is useful, though it should 
perhaps be called a paraphrase. Rhetorical flourishes and the like are 
omitted. These omissions are usually, though not invariably, indicated 
(in para. 60, however, we have dots but no lacuna); but it must be said 
that this gives the translation a more business-like appearance than the 
original, and cuts out much that is characteristic of Symon. Equally, 
however, it includes everything which needs explanation, and all the 
essential information. One could also wish for an explanation, in the 
glossary or elsewhere, of why castrum is variously translated city (p. 25), 
fortress, fortified city (p. 29), town (p. 37), locality, possession (p. 41), and 
so forth. It is clear that Symon uses it both in the sense of fortress and 
of town (less dignified than civitas), but it is not always clear which 
meaning is intended in a particular context. But this is a trivial omission 
from an admirable glossary; and in general the editing reveals learning 
and meticulous skill at every turn. C. N. L. Brooke 


Summa Theologiae S. Thomae de Aquino Ordinis Praedicatorum 
cura et studio Instituti Studiorum Medievalium Ottavien- 
sis. Vol. IV, pp. Ixviii+692. Ottawa: Commissio Piana, 
MDCCCCLIII. $24.00 (Canada) the set (to be 5 volumes). 


Tue fourth volume of the Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas 
edited by the Institute of Mediaeval Studies of Ottawa (now transferred 
to the University of Montreal) covers the Tertia Pars, qq. 1-go. a 4 
that is, to the point where it was left unfinished at his death. 

We have already indicated the value and merits of the Piana Nova 
edition (see 7.7.S., N.S., ix (1958), pp. 178-9). All the good qualities 
of the first three volumes are well maintained here: a selection of the 
most important variant readings of the Leonine edition; the ample 
cross-references, duly revised, to the Summa and to other Thomist 
writings; and the identification of the citations, both explicit and im- 
plicit, together with a note of the sources. No doubt since Migne’s 
Patrologia is easily available in every library, it is not surprising that the 
Editors thought it more practical to have recourse to it. But surely it 


621.1 
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would have been not a slight improvement if, together with it, better 
editions (as, for example, F. M. Schmitt for St. Anselm, W. M. Lindsay 
for Isidore’s Etymologiae, and above all the C.S.E.L. of Vienna) were 
listed in the bibliography. It would have enhanced not a little its great 
usefulness as an instrument de travail. 


Ioannis Duns Scoti Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Opera Omnia, stu- 
dio et cura Commissionis Scotisticae ad fidem codicum edita, 
praeside P. C. Baxi¢. Vol. IV. Pp. 48*+-442. Civitas Vaticana: 
Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, MCMLVI. n.p. 


Tue former three volumes of the Opera Omnia of John Duns Scot, 
edited by Father Bali¢ and his collaborators, covered the first three 
Distinctiones of the Ordinatio, or commentary on Book I of Peter 
Lombard’s Sentences. The volume under review embracing seven 
Distinctiones takes us to the end of Distinctio X. 

The reconstruction of the text follows exactly the same criteria as the 
previous volumes. Here, as before, MS. Assisi 137 remains almost the 
only basis of the edition (see 7.7.S., N.s., iv (1953), pp. 112-15). One 
may, perhaps, question why a few readings of the Assisi MS., which 
seem quite defensible, have been rejected, whereas others, apparently 
faulty or at least doubtful, have been retained. Nevertheless, on the 
whole the Editors have been felicitous in their selection, their critical 
sense guiding them safely and soundly through an exceedingly arduous 
task. On the other hand, the abundant apparatus supplies all the material 
for checking and comparing the present text with the various recensions 
and manuscript tradition. The expert has at his disposal all possible 
aids to seeing and judging for himself. 

The text is preceded by an ample Introduction of 46 pages. To some 
it has seemed too diffuse and somewhat repetitive. However that may be, 
there can be no two opinions as to its importance. Indeed, several diffi- 
culties that have for centuries perplexed editors and commentators are 
here thoroughly examined and satisfactorily explained. It will be well, 
on account of its significance, to dwell on one or two relevant points 
which may help to show how the Ordinatio came about and better to 
understand its complicated history. 

The seventeenth-century editor of Duns Scot’s works, Hugh Cavellus 
(whose edition became the textus vulgatus), unable to discover the mean- 
ing of a number of highly contracted words and of some enigmatic 
phrases, such as ‘Scotus extra’, ‘de manu Scoti’, ‘de alius’, cut the 
Gordian knot by simply dismissing them as inintelligibiles and extraneous 
accretions; in consequence he unhesitatingly deleted them from his 
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edition: ‘Delevimus’, he says, ‘additiones multas, quarum nonnullae 
videbantur inintelligibiles, aliae malam doctrinam continebant.’ Yet far 
from being meaningless and unimportant, these fragments, written by 
Duns Scot in his own hand, shed fresh light onthe complexity of the actual 
composition of the Ordinatio. A good illustration is provided at the very 
beginning of Dist. iv, printed here for the first time: ‘Alia quaestio, de 
“alius”. Habetur in q. cant.’ (p. 1). It needed all the sagacity of Dr. Bali¢ 
and his collaborators to pierce through the mysterious passage, which, 
not unnaturally, appeared utterly inexplicable to Cavellus. Yet the long 
familiarity of the Editors with their text made it clear that Duns Scot 
is here referring to his own Cambridge lectures. Once this point is 
elucidated, the meaning of g. cant. becomes obvious: it is the equivalent 
of qguaestio Cantabrigiensis. This, in its turn, led to the important recovery 
of the Reportatio Cantabrigiensis itself, hitherto unknown, extant in 
MS 12 of the Biblioteca Comunale of Todi. The quaestio alluded to in 
the text, as a matter of fact, occurs on fol. 140’. Now this unexpected 
finding gives us an insight into the setting and shaping of the Ordinatio. 
Duns Scot often, instead of rewriting his argument in full, made use of 
the material contained in his earlier lectures, annotating in the margin, 
in his own hand, instruction to the copyist as to what section should be 
inserted here or there. The case in point shows plainly his working 
technique. He proposed to introduce in the Ordinatio a new question, 
‘an Deus generat alium Deum’, left out in the first draft. But since 
the same topic had already been treated twice, at Cambridge and at 
Paris, he filled in the lacuna by drawing from both questions and con- 
flating them. In the former the discussion turned particularly on the 
precise meaning of alius, that is, whether, speaking of the distinction 
of the Persons in the Trinity, it can correctly be stated that one Person 
is alius Deus, or ‘an Pater sit alius a Filio in deitate’. From the Paris 
‘reportatio’ Duns borrowed the main answer to the question: ‘Argu- 
menta “pro” et “contra” quaere Parisius’ (p. 2). ‘Thus the riddle of the 
passage: ‘Alia quaestio de “alius’’. Habetur in quaestione Cantabri- 
giensi’, is clearly solved. ‘Alia quaestio de “‘alius” ’, the quaestio on the 
significance of alius to be inserted in the Ordinatio, is to be taken from 
the Cambridge lecture, the rest from the Paris ‘reportatio’. 

Another problem, which for many years gave rise to countless diffi- 
culties, has likewise been elucidated in the Introduction. How are the 
formulas ‘har. cant*’, ‘arcl’’, ‘arcel’’, that occur in the Ordinatio and else- 
where, to be interpreted? The Irish fifteenth-century Scotist, Maurice 
O’Fihely (de Portu), surmised that under the cover of Arcellinus lies 
hidden the name of an English master: ‘Aestimo hunc fuisse angli- 
cum, ex cognomine; quaere consequenter.’ Many a scholar, following 
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the hint, has searched and tried, but in vain, to discover his identity. 
It was reserved to the present Editors to find the key to the problem. 
After several unsuccessful attempts (e.g. in vol. ii, p. 274, they have 
tentatively interpreted cant’ as Cantuariensis: ‘secundum articulos can- 
tuarienses’) they hit upon the right rendering. Cant’ stood for no lesser 
a theologian than the chancellor of the University of Oxford, Henry of 
Harkeley (1312-17). A careful examination of several citations enabled 
them to restore to him a commentary on Book I of the Sentences pre- 
served in MS. Vat. lat. 13687," hitherto attributed to John Duns Scot, 
and to assigh also to hirm the commentary on Book II in MS. Vat. 
Borgh. 346. All the quotations have been found to correspond exactly 
in every case. 

It is no mean merit of Dr. Bali¢ and his collaborators to have un- 
ravelled and correctly interpreted the knotty problem. They have thus 
provided us with a complete and accurate text of the Ordinatio. This 
volume is indeed a model of what a critical edition of a medieval text 
should be. We may rest assured that in this edition we possess the exact 
and definitive thought of John Duns Scot himself. 

Dante A. CALLUS 


Die Messe als Opfer der Kirche: Die Lehre friihmittelalterlicher 
Autoren iiber das eucharistische Opfer. By RaPHAEL SCHULTE. 
Pp. xvi+198. (Liturgiewissenschaftliche Quellen und For- 
schungen, Heft 35.) Miinster: Aschendorff, 1959. DM. 17.80. 

The Mass and the English Reformers. By C. W. DuGMonre. Pp. xiv+- 
262. London: Macmillan, 1958. 30s. 


ALL contemporary theology makes more and more apparent the central- 
ity of the Eucharist, not as the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, 
but as the point at which the Christian faith finds its focus. Eucharistic 
doctrine influences and is influenced by doctrines of the Trinity, the 


? In a later paper, ‘Henricus de Harcley et loannes Duns Scotus’, in Mélanges 
offerts & Etienne Gilson (Toronto—Paris, pp. 93-121), Dr. Balié discusses the 
relationship of Henry of Harkeley to Duns Scot, and, moreover, brings new 
evidence in confirmation of Harkeley’s authorship of Jn IJ Sententiarum. In fact, 
the freshly discovered MS. b 2 of the Biblioteca del Seminario, Monferrato 
(Italy), contains the commentary on Book I duly ascribed to Harkeley. The 
colophon reads: ‘Explicit primus liber Sententiarum secundum Henricum 
Anglicum baccalarium Parisiensem.’ In the fly-leaf Henricus is explicitly called 
‘de Harcle’, chancellor of Oxford. The conjecture, often contested, that Harkeley 
lectured on the Sentences and gained his Bachelorship in theology at Paris is thus 
corroborated. 
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Incarnation, human nature, the redemptive process, and man’s relation 
to God. Because of this it need not be an intellectual scandal, even if it 
is a moral one, that since the ninth century the Eucharist has been the 
most divisive issue in Christendom. Had it not, one might suspect theo- 
logical stagnation. For this reason the modern spate of works on the 
Eucharist is welcome. Although the time has not yet come for a vue 
d’ensemble, every contribution is welcome to what remains a burning 
issue, especially when the field is théologie positive. We still know too 
little of past thought to form accurate value judgements, hindered as 
these often are by our own convictions. The way towards them is by 
dispassionate analysis. 

The two books under consideration deal with different epochs and 
different aspects of the subject. Dr. Schulte confines himself to ideas 
of the Eucharistic Sacrifice between the seventh and ninth centuries, 
Professor Dugmore to the English Reformers’ conceptions of the 
Eucharistic Presence in the light of earlier theology. In both cases the 
limitation is a disadvantage, for neither sacrifice nor communion can 
be understood in isolation; yet practical necessity demands restriction 
of the field. 

Schulte’s thesis can be dealt with briefly. His book is scholarly and 
painstaking, but not epoch-making. His aim is defined as ‘festzustellen, 
ob und in welchem Sinne im bezeichneten Zeitraum die Kirche als 
Subjekt der eucharistischen Opferhandlung hingestellt wird’ (p. 10). 
He examines the teaching, often incidental, of the principal authors of 
his period, Isidore and his fellow Spaniards, Bede, and the Frankish 
Carolingians, together with that of the contemporary liturgies, and has 
little difficulty in showing that in them, although Christ is Priest and 
Victim, the whole Church, the Body of Christ, is no less Offerer and 
Offered in the Mass, and that without prejudice to the peculiar function 
of the Christian priesthood as the indispensable consecrating agency of 
the eucharistic gifts and leader of the sacrificial action. In what is often 
considered a theologically amateurish age these concepts were held in 
balance, one reflects; possessed of infinitely better intellectual resources, 
later medieval theology lost equilibrium, with results made apparent 
by the sixteenth century. Schulte’s method lacks grace; the learned 
Benedictine never leaves us to draw our own inferences from the 
obvious, and the minute examination of every scrap of evidence leaves 
the impression of a steam-hammer tapping egg-shells. Nevertheless, 
he has accomplished a useful task, from which many students will 
benefit. There are gaps. One feels that he does not always see the 
continual influence of Augustine; for example, the Augustinian source 
(e.g. Enarrat. in Ps. xc, serm. i. 1) of Florus of Lyons’s una civitas, cuius 
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pars in nobis peregrinatur, pars in illis opitulatur (p. 164). A lacuna in 
the bibliography is Bede: his Life, Times and Writings, ed. A. Hamilton 
Thompson (Oxford, 1935), although the book is unfortunately a rarity. 
Two misprints have been noticed: scarificii for sacrificii (p. 14, n. 58), 
Unterschid for Unterschied (p. 46). 

Dr. Dugmore’s more considerable book calls for more extended 
treatment. His aim is dialectical; in his own words, ‘to show that the 
English Reformers revived a part of the ancient tradition of the Church 
which had been suppressed in the interests of “uniformity” from the 
thirteenth century onwards, though the tradition itself had never really 
died’ (p. vii). The tradition referred to is that of symbolistic Eucharistic 
theology, which he traces back to Ratramnus and beyond him to 
Augustine and Tertullian. His contention is that this is opposed to the 
realist language characteristic of another school, which in developed 
form becomes a theology of a conversion of the eucharistic elements, 
and in the West stems chiefly from Ambrose. Between these traditions 
there was conflict in the pre-Scholastic age (notably in the controversy 
between Ratramnus and Paschasius Radbertus and in the Berengarian 
dispute), and finally the realist tendency, in the specific form of tran- 
substantiation, was canonized as orthodoxy by the Lateran Council of 
1215. Henceforward, down to the Reformation, symbolism could lead 
no more than an underground existence, branded as heresy. Hence the 
final conclusion: 


If the medieval Church took hold of the realist Ambrosian tradition 
and developed it into a logical system of sacramental theology, it was the 
merit of the English Reformers that they restored to the Western Church 
the other, equally ancient, realist-symbolist Augustinian tradition and 
enshrined it in a vernacular liturgy which has profoundly affected the 
whole English-speaking world (p. 247). 


It will be noted that our author speaks of the tradition he prefers as 
‘realist-symbolist’. This has a purpose, for in his view the Anglican 
Reformers, unlike many of the continentals, although rejecting a cor- 
poral Presence in the elements, thought of these as more than mere 
signs standing for a supra-mundane reality and putting the believer in 
touch with it. Instead they held what he defines as ‘the doctrine of 
Christ’s spiritual, not corporal, real presence, without any destruction 
of the substance of the bread and wine’ (p. 183). Derived fundamentally 
not from contemporary continental theology, but from the Anglicans’ 
own reading of antiquity—more specifically from Ridley’s rediscovery 
of Ratramnus and understanding of the Fathers in his light—this 
teaching, according to Dugmore, underlies Cranmer’s liturgies, was 
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held by him personally, and lived on into the Elizabethan age, with 
some admixture of Calvinist ideas. 

Such is the thesis and it deserves detailed analysis and criticism, 
even though full treatment would exceed the limits of a review. One 
thing needs saying at the outset, which is that the picture of a Papacy 
imposing a eucharistic theology for the sake of tidiness in the thirteenth 
century is essentially a myth. In doctrinal matters the medieval Papacy, 
like the Duke of Plaza Toro, commonly led its regiment from behind. 
It was, of course, the Lutheran view that it was the growth of ‘Popery’ 
which had distorted the original Gospel and, in the matter of the 
Eucharist, a milder form of the same theory was held by the conserva- 
tive Tunstall, as Dr. Dugmore reminds us (pp. 152 sqq.). Nevertheless, 
both Luther and Tunstall lived before the days of scientific Dogmen- 
geschichte. In point of fact the triumph of the conversion theology of 
the Eucharist, if triumph is the right word, followed the classic pattern 
of developments which traditional controversy has delighted to label 
‘Roman’. That is to say, it first became prominent in the East, spread in 
the West by way of its periphery—Ambrose is its prophet and the 
Spanish and Gallican liturgies display it in a way the Roman does not— 
and was argued out north of the Alps in the classic controversies of the 
ninth and eleventh centuries. Only then did Rome, in the person of 
Innocent III presiding at the Fourth Lateran Council, seal it and that 
in a most laconic and general way, as the decree De fide catholica shows. 
So it was with extra-liturgical devotion to the Sacrament, so with the 
_ Immaculate Conception. (In passing it may be observed that, despite 
what is said in n. 1 of p. 66, not all critical readers of van Dijk and 
Walker’s querulous, not to say niggling, book would agree that it has 
inflicted ‘most damaging criticism’ upon Dix’s views on the history of 
reservation. It does little to overthrow the argument, even if it dis- 
covers cracks in the pigment of the painting.) Rome may sometimes be 
accused of conservatism, rarely of innovation. 

This said, one must turn to the main thesis. It is ingenious, it shows 
learning, and it makes a pattern. But is it true? The reviewer cannot 
disguise his conviction, after consideration, that it rests upon two 
bruised reeds, two fundamental misunderstandings, one concerning 
sixteenth-century theology, the other that of the patristic period. It 
will be convenient to take these in reverse chronological order. First, 
then, did the English Reformers teach a doctrine of ‘Christ’s spiritual, 
not corporal, real presence’? To anyone who has read them the claim 
is a startling one. To take Cranmer as the choragus, though not the 
originator, of their ideas and by common consent the man who put 
them in liturgical form, one is faced by such statements as: ‘For he is 
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not in it [the bread], neither spiritually, as he is in man, nor corporaily, 
as he is in heaven, but only sacramentally, as a thing may be said to be 
in the figure, whereby it is signified’ {Answer to Gardiner, Cranmer on 
the Lord’s Supper, ed. Cox, Parker Society (Cambridge, 1844), p. 238). 
This can hardly be taken as anything but an explicit denial of any 
presence, other than a tropical one (‘may be said to be’) in the ele- 
ments. When one considers the repeated assertions of Cranmer that 
Christ’s body is in heaven only (summed up finally in the Forty-two 
Articles, which deny not only a Real Presence but its abstract possi- 
bility), it is difficult to see how one can meaningfully talk of any doctrine 
of ‘presence’ in Cranmer at all, and the same is true of most of his 
associates. (Incidentally Dugmore’s attempt on pp. 172-3 to minimize 
Cranmer’s responsibility for the Forty-two Articles is not very happy. 
In the interests of truth Cranmer objected to the false statement that 
they emanated from Convocation, but there is nothing at all to show 
that he disagreed with them. Indeed, at his examination before Brokes 
in 1555 he ‘granted the same [i.e. the Articles, the Catechism added to 
them, and his book against Gardiner] to be his doings’, only claiming 
that ‘against their wills he compelled none’ to subscribe to the Articles, 
contenting himself with persuasion (Misc. Writings, Parker Soc., ed. 
Cox (Cambridge, 1846), p. 220). Equally, to imply (p. 171) that the 
Black Rubric of 1552 in no sense represents Cranmer’s mind is mis- 
leading; not only does its wording correspond with what he himself 
had repeatedly said, but its irritated tone suggests that it may be his 
own composition, for he regarded the agitation against kneeling at 
communion as a perverse misunderstanding of his intentions. Strype 
may not be so far wrong in attributing it to ‘the motion of the Arch- 
bishop’ (Mem. of Cranmer (Oxford, 1812), i, p. 416). 

One may cordially agree with our author that the dependence of the 
English Reformers upon the Continent has been grossly exaggerated, 
that they had minds of their own and based their teaching upon 
the interpretation of antiquity (pp. vii—viii). Nevertheless, to read the 
Fathers and medievals with a mind wholly detached from current and 
violent controversies is a feat beyond the most independent mind, and 
what is clear is that, on the big issue between Catholics and Lutherans 
on the one hand and the remaining Protestants on the other, the 
Edwardine Anglicans were on the latter’s side of the fence. The Lutherans 
during the Marian Exile recognized the fact and cold-shouldered the 
English, as Dr. Dugmore reminds us (p. 207), although he thinks that 
they confused together Sacramentaries and ‘Reformed Catholics’. That 
issue was precisely the doctrine of the Real Presence as ordinarily 
understood then and now. This chasm explains the otherwise puzzling 
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fact that Cranmer at his trial denied that he had ever held more than 
two doctrines of the Sacrament (Exam. before Brokes, Misc. Writings, 
pp. 217-18). At first sight this seems disingenuous, if one remembers 
the probability that he had abandoned transubstantiation some time 
before he came out in favour of Ridley’s view in 1549. (Dugmore, 
p. 177, overlooks the significant evidence of the letter to Cromwell of 
15 August 1538 concerning Damplip’s case (Misc. Writ., pp. 375-6).) 
But to contemporaries transubstantiation and any other doctrine of the 
Real Presence in the elements seemed but two species of one genus, 
and in Cranmer’s mind it was in passing over to a symbolist view that 
he had crossed the great divide. It is difficult to see what exactly our 
author’s interpretation of the position of Ridley and Cranmer is; he is 
not very lucid about it. The crucial word ‘spiritual’, applied either to 
the presence or to eating and drinking, is ambiguous. In the first case 
it may mean either that Christ is present bodily, but in the manner of 
a spirit (much as St. Paul speaks of a ‘spiritual Body’), which was the 
Catholic doctrine, or that any ‘presence’ is in effect merely a relation- 
ship set up between the communicant and Christ’s body in heaven. In 
the second it may refer either to the ‘spiritual manducation’ of Christ, 
so often spoken of by Catholic devotional writers, namely the assimila- 
tion of the grace flowing from the Real Presence physically received— 
a process which, but for the crudity involved to modern ears, might 
best be described as the ‘spiritual digestion’ of Christ; or it may mean 
(as it clearly does in Cranmer, who asserts that it can take place even 
outside the eucharistic action) a union with the heavenly Christ, meta- 
phorically called ‘feeding on Christ’. To say this implies no value 
judgement; in each case no absurdity is involved in either view. But 
they are diametrically opposed and to fail to realize this is to sin against 
Clio. 

The reviewer is convinced that this confusion has in fact been made 
repeatedly. Some examples will suffice. Thus on p. 150 Ridley is 
described as an ‘enemy of all Zwinglians and Sacramentaries’; whereas 
on p. 128 we are given quotations from Ridley’s parliamentary speeches 
of 1549 which make it clear that for him any presence of Christ in the 
Sacrament was of his omnipresent deity only and that the only trans- 
formation of the bread he recognized was that which made it what he 
calls ‘a divine influence’. As is pointed out, Ridley echoes the words 
of Lambert, the martyr of 1538, who in a sense played Stephen to 
Cranmer’s Saul, for Cranmer was at the time consenting unto his death. 
Lambert was certainly regarded as a Sacramentarian, nor is there any 
evidence that he disdained the title. Yet he too is pressed into service 
as a witness to the specifically Anglican aoctrine, the existence of which 
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this book endeavours to prove. This is done (p. 181) by summarizing 
Lambert’s own words in others thought to be synonymous but not 
really so. Dugmore tells us that ‘Lambert believed the bread and wine 
to be truly the body and blood of Christ after consecration, but sacra- 
mentally and spiritually, not carnally’. What Lambert actually said 
was that the bread and wine were truly Christ’s body and blood ‘but 
after a certain wise, that is to wit, figuratively, sacramentally, or signifi- 
catively’, and he coupled this with a strong assertion of the presence of the 
‘natural body’ ‘collocate and remaining in heaven’ and therefore ‘rather 
absent from the sacrament, and from all the world’. (The last expression 
is no doubt an oblique reference to the Lutheran idea of the omni- 
presence of Christ’s human nature, which, it is well to remember, was 
rejected both by the Swiss and by the English Reformers.) It is always the 
words ‘spiritual’ and ‘spiritually’ which, whether used by Reformers or 
read into their words lead Dr. Dugmore astray. As already pointed out, 
the words are in themselves equivocal, and indeed one can see Cranmer 
and Gardiner in their famous controversy coming to loggerheads about 
them, simply because each was using the term in a different sense. If 
a crude comparison may be ventured, there is all the difference in the 
world between the ‘presence’ of H. G. Wells’s Invisible Man and the 
‘presence’ of a personality on a television screen, and, if the comparison 
is inexact, it is because the Catholic idea of the spirituality of the 
Presence does not really correspond with that of the Invisible Man. 
Except to the non-philosophically minded the Presence was, to Catho- 
lics and Lutherans alike, effected by the ‘substance’ of the Body, i.e. 
by a metaphysical reality which, by definition, could never be accessible 
to the senses, but only to the intellect. It is, of course, the modern 
popular use of ‘substance’ and ‘substantial’ to express materiality which 
makes us forget this. But this does not bring the two views any closer 
together, for the point at issue was precisely whether only the Deity of 
Christ, or the Deity and Humanity together, could be locally present 
in the Host. This is what our author fails to see when on p. 186 he 
accuses Gardiner of inconsistency because he affirms that Christ’s body 
is present ‘in a spiritual manner’, and comments: ‘For he had just 
asserted a local presence . . . and a little earlier he had explained that 
this takes place “‘by conversion of the substance of the bread into his 
precious body”’. But this is precisely Gardiner’s point: substance is 
itself spiritual rather than material and a spiritual being can be locally 
present, even though never circumscribed locally. Dugmore seems un- 
familiar with the classic Catholic phrase in loco sed non ut in loco, which, 
if mysterious, is not self-contradictory. As the earlier part of the book 
seems to indicate, he is not wholly at home in medieval philosophy; to 
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explain the medieval idea of spiritual presence one might refer him to 
the large section of the Summa on the angels. 

Much the same is true of the idea of spiritual eating and drinking, for 
our author persists in equating the medieval sense of the phrase with 
that in which the Reformers used it. On p. 183 he objects to Dix’s view 
that ‘Cranmer’s doctrine of “spiritual eating’ was derived from Ziirich’ 
on the ground that ‘it was good Catholic teaching centuries before 
Zwingli’. It was, but in what sense? He brings as evidence on pp. 78-80 
passages, from the Pupilla Oculi and the Manipulus Curatorum, one 
of which speaks of spiritual nutrition as consisting in potatione intel- 
lectus per fidei illustrationem, the other of its consisting in cibo et potu 
spiritualibus, noting with surprise that the former ‘occurs in a work 
which unequivocally teaches the real presence in the papist sense’. 
Why not? The medievals, as Sir Goronwy Edwards has been accus- 
tomed to remark, were not fools; they did not believe that corporal 
eating and drinking could of themselves nourish the soul. They would 
have ridiculed anyone who did so as a ‘Capharnaite’. What they did 
believe was that the Body of Christ, substantially but really (that is, 
after the manner of a spirit) contained in the element, was received in 
the mouth and thereupon its virtus spiritually nourished the soul, or, 
sometimes, in the vivid phrase of Albert the Great quoted on p. 184, 
n. 2, that the substance itself passed into the mind of the communicant, 
which, since substance is itself regarded as a spiritual, intellectual thing, 
is not an impossible conception. In addition, the medievals believed in 
‘spiritual communion’, a direct communion with Christ without the 
mediation of sacramental elements, in cases where sacramental commu- 
nion was impossible, but only as, so to say, a second best, an ersatz 
communion. All this, although not quite so distant from Calvin’s 
Virtualism, is remote from Cranmer’s notion, clearly expressed in a 
quotation on p. 191, where the Archbishop unambiguously states that 
sacramental communion is spiritual communion in the medieval sense 
(although somewhat simplified by being defined as the faithful’s record- 
ing in the mind ‘the beneficial death of our Saviour Christ, chewing it 
by faith in the cud of their spirit, and digesting it in their hearts, feeding 
and comforting themselves with that heavenly meat’ together with 
corporal feeding ‘also on the sacramental bread’). Few things could be 
more explicit, yet Dugmore will not allow Cranmer to mean what he 
says and goes on to interpret three other passages, not in the light of 
this definition of spiritual feeding, but in that of his own theory. He 
alleges that to Cranmer ‘spiritual eating’ ‘is no substitute for the “‘sacra- 
mental feeding” upon Christ in the Eucharist’. But it clearly is, in 
this and many other passages in Cranmer, unless we are to hold that 
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Cranmer attached overwhelming value to what he calls ‘feeding cor- 
porally also on the sacramental bread’ (our italics); there is a difference, 
no doubt, because the Eucharist is Christ’s own institution, but it is 
a difference of degree, not of kind. We need not here venture into the 
much controverted question of which continental doctrine is most akin 
to that of Ridley and Cranmer, whether they were or were not Zwing- 
lians, and, if so, in what sense. What is clear is that the idea that the 
English Reformers believed in any earthiy presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist, in the normal sense of the word ‘presence’, seems to collapse 
when one examines their words in the light of contemporary thinking. 
It may, however, be remarked that they themselves seem to have been 
conscious of no impassable barrier between their doctrine and that of 
Switzerland : nor were the Swiss. It is also worthy of note that Cranmer 
seems in no way to have resented the accusation of Zwinglianism made 
at his trial and, by the form of his answer, to have tacitly admitted it 
(Exam. before Brokes, Misc. Writ., p. 218). 

The fact seems to be that, as is true of many men nurtured in the 
Anglican Evangelical tradition, Professor Dugmore’s personal devo- 
tional attitude is at variance with what he believes to be its sources. 
The influence of High Calvinism, combined with the imperceptible 
effect of Caroline and Tractarian Anglicanism, has made most Evangeli- 
cals, although officially Receptionists, believers in some kind of earthly 
presence of Christ under the sacramental veils. The fact is shown by the 
horror they would show, in common with Anglo-Catholics, at any 
proposal to use the remains of the sacramental elements after the service 
as common meat and drink, a practice not only obviously intended by 
the 1552 Prayer Book, but explicitly defended by Bucer, that holder of 
a relatively ‘high’ sacramental doctrine, who regards consumption at 
the service as superstitious (Scripta Anglicana (Basle, 1577), p. 464). 
Their own belief is closer to authentic Patristic symbolism and it is 
consequently difficult for them to believe that the English Reformers 
held a lower view. Yet the Reformers’ often repeated statements that 
the Body of Christ is in heaven and consequently cannot be here (in 
itself strange to a generation unaccustomed to spatial views of heaven) 
must be taken seriously. There is no doubt that the Sacrament meant 
much to them; one need not doubt their piety, even if, as Gardiner saw, 
adherence to a doctrine of justification by faith only cannot but affect 
one’s Eucharistic doctrine (p.18§), and, one might add, diminish the 
position it can hold in the scheme of salvation. 

This brings us by natural transition to what we must regard as Dr. 
Dugmore’s second major misunderstanding, even though one would 
not wish to be so positive in this case that his interpretation is wrong. 
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The earlier part of his work is devoted to a study of the realist and 
symbolist traditions about the Eucharist from early times to the Middle 
Ages. Ambrose and Augustine are naturally treated as the protagonists 
of each view and it is, of course, an acknowledged fact that their 
approaches are different. But is the wedge here driven between them 
justified ? When one remembers that to Augustine the man who baptized 
him was always a venerated figure, even more when one reflects that 
Augustine may well have heard discourses like those in the De mysterits 
and De sacramentis during his preparation for baptism, one wonders. 
If there is no ‘conversion theology’ in Augustine, there is a good deal 
of ‘realist’ language, especially in his catechetical works, nor does he 
ever seem conscious of any tension between his doctrine of sacramentum 
and res and what Ambrose had taught. Was there any common ground 
between the two men which could bridge the apparent gap between 
their attitudes ? What springs to mind at once is the emphasis in recent 
research upon Ambrose’s Neoplatonism; Augustine’s Neoplatonism 
has never needed emphasis. When this is borne in mind it is easy to 
see how minds of the present day, conditioned by centuries of subjecti- 
vist philosophy, could fail to see the whole meaning of symbolism to 
a Platonist, to whom, so to say, the whole universe was sacramental, the 
material being but the reflection of realities only to be grasped by the 
intellect, yet supremely objective. Of Plato’s Ideas Sir David Ross 
says: ‘He thought of them as completely objective, neither as thoughts 
nor as the “contents of thoughts” (whatever that may mean), but as 
entities whose existence is presupposed by all our knowledge’ (Plato’s 
Theory of Ideas, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1953), pp. 227-8). Neoplatonism did 
nothing to diminish this view of the Universe; indeed Dean Inge, in 
his Philosophy of Plotinus, proposed to identify that philosopher’s notion 
of the xéepos vonrés with the Spiritual World. So we must not think of 
Platonic intelligibilia, as we are all too apt to do, as less real and concrete 
than the material things behind which they lie. It is the intelligence 
which perceives them, not the senses; yet this is by no effort of imagina- 
tion, not even of abstraction, but by something akin to vision. ‘Menti 
hoc est intelligere, quod sensui videre’, says Augustine himself (De 
ordine, 11. iii. 10). How easy it is for a modern mind to understand other- 
wise sacramental doctrine based upon a Platonist background (such as 
practically all of it in the West was down to the thirteenth century) 
can be illustrated from a passage about Augustine in A. J. Macdonald’s 
Berengar and the Reform of Sacramental Doctrine (London, 1930), p. 261: 

He draws a clear distinction between a material sign and its spiritual 
significance. A sacrament is not that which it represents. It is bread and 
wine to the senses, but it has the significance of the body and blood of 
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Christ for the soul. It exerts a dynamic influence upon the soul of the 
faithful recipient. Its effect is the same as if the spiritual body and blood 
of Christ were actually given. 

In a similar way Dugmore can write about Augustine’s teaching 
that sacraments possess ‘quandam similitudinem rerum earum quarum 
sacramenta sunt’ that ‘he held that a sign is only a sign in that it causes 
us to think of that which it signifies, thanks to a certain similitude 
between the sign and the thing signified’ (p. 13, our italics). Once we 
forget the objectivity of classical metaphysics it is easy to understand 
Augustine in this way and not to appreciate the insight of Batiffol’s 
exegesis of the well-known Augustinian passage about the Eucharist, 
‘Etsi necesse est illud visibiliter celebrari, oportet tamen invisibiliter 
intelligere’ (Enarrat. in Psalm. xcviii. 9): 

Le corps eucharistique n’est pas visible, tangible, étendu, mais appar- 
tient & la catégorie de l’intelligible: la distinction du sensible et de 
intelligible reparait ici, mais elle seule. Le corps eucharistique est un 
objet de foi, mais il n’en est pas moins réel. (Etudes d’histoire et de théologie 
positive, 2™ série, 10™ édit. (Paris, 1930), p. 446.) 


The same view, from a different angle, has been expressed thus: 


But in St. Augustine’s case, at any rate, there is something more which 
has to be considered. His habit of allegorising, which we naturally enough 
regard as the most arbitrary fantasy, was veally grounded in his general 
world-view. He thought of all natural objects as Divine symbols in the 
sense that they had a meaning in the mind of God, which was of course 
their real meaning, other than that which they had in our minds. He did 
not, of course, mean to deny all reality to the meaning things had for us. 
Only it was not their deepest meaning, their absolute reality. Now in 
Holy Scripture the names of natural objects were not just counters, but 
on the contrary the true coin of the Divine speech. Naturally those names 
had there their true meaning, which it was the business of our spiritually 
illuminated understanding to discover. Hence animals, plants, precious 
stones, above all numbers, meant in Holy Scripture what they meant to 
God and could only mean to us by His special illumination. Indeed, St. 
Augustine had persuaded himself that the Scriptures approved them- 
selves as the Word of God just by reason of this difficulty which they 
presented to the natural intelligence. So bread and wine might actually 
mean to God what they were to us as the chosen medium of His self- 
communication (A. L. Lilley, Sacraments (London, 1928), pp. 47-48). 

Such considerations enable one better to understand why, despite the 
impassioned disputes between realists and symbolists in the times of 
Ratramnus and Berengar, not one but both sides appealed to Augustine 
and that in the scholastic period the doctrine of sacramental signification 
in no sense disappeared and was held side by side with transubstantia- 
tion in the doctrine of the Eucharist, a fact of which Dr. Dugmore (who 
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is at his weakest when dealing, all too briefly, with the Scholastics) 
hardly seems aware, although it can easily be verified in the crucial case 
of St. Thomas Aquinas by a study of Anscar Vonier’s classic, A Key to 
the Doctrine of the Eucharist (London, 1925). In short, Harnack’s often 
quoted statement about the age of Tertullian has wider relevance. 


So far as we are able to judge no one felt that there was a problem here, 
no one enquired whether this relation was realistic or symbolical. The 
symbol is the mystery and the mystery was not conceivable without a 
symbol. What we nowadays understand by ‘symbol’ is a thing which is 
not that which it represents; at that time ‘symbol’ denoted a thing which 
in some kind of way really is what it signifies’ (History of Dogma, E.T. 
ii, p. 144). 


He may speak too absolutely, but it remains true that to most ages 
before Descartes the link between symbol and reality was closer than 
we tend to think, for the human intellect was conceived of as receptive 
rather than creative. Harnack’s conclusion, that ‘the distinction of a 
symbolic from a realistic conception of the Supper is altogether to be 
rejected’ (ibid., p. 145) deserves consideration when we are surveying 
the whole patristic and early medieval period. Nor was it the redis- 
covery of Aristotelianism which made the difference; not until the 
coming of Aristotelian Nominalism in the fourteenth century did ten- 
sions appear—another fact insufficiently noticed in Dugmore’s work, 
which does not seem to realize that almost al! sixteenth-century thinkers 
were affected to different degrees by Nominalism. 

To conclude, attention may be drawn to some questions of fact. The 
distinction between res and verba in the sacraments was only the 
development of an idea prominent in Augustine, not a new notion of 
Peter Lombard’s (p. 39). A reading of Cyril of Alexandria alone would 
show that the Schoolmen were not the first to draw ‘the corollary that 
the body and blood of Christ are present in the consecrated elements 
even outside the service of the Mass’; he described as mad those who 
thought otherwise (P.G. Ixxxvi. 1074-5; cp. Dugmore, p. 65). The 
English hanging pyx was in no sense a substitute for the monstrance, 
used in England as elsewhere (p. 72). On p. 73 the not unusual mistake 
of identifying pain bénit, ‘holy brede’ in Handlyng Synne, with the 
Eucharist seems to have been made. The context associating it with 
holy water makes this clear; the treatise deals with the Eucharist else- 
where, and the word hAousy/ has misled Dugmore. Henry VIII’s Assertio 
septem sacramentorum, applauded by no less a theologian than de la 
Taille for its treatment of the Eucharistic sacrifice, hardly deserves to 
be called ‘not a profound theological work’ (p. 88). No doubt the First 
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Prayer Book was not positively Zwinglian; yet, by careful ambiguity of 
expression, it was made compatible with any theology denying the 
Real Presence, as well as with any that affirmed it (p. 127). Failure to 
see this perhaps accounts for an overlooking on p. 134 of Cranmer’s 
rendering of ut fiant nobis by ‘maye be unto us’; he was a good Latinist 
and knew what he was doing, as he made plain in controversy with 
Gardiner. (Curiously enough the passage in which he did so is quoted 
on p. 189.) Whatever Smyth may have said, it is too simple now to 
describe Peter Martyr as a Bucerian who changed his views after he 
came to England. McLelland’s bock on him (The Visible Words of God, 
Edinburgh, 1957) makes it clear both that there had been tension 
between him and Bucer already at Strasbourg (op. cit., p. 14) and that 
the differences between them, both then and later, arose about accom- 
modation of language (pp. 273 ff.); cp. Dugmore, p. 144. To say 
roundly that ‘non-communicating attendance at the missa fidelium was 
unknown in the early Church’ is to fall into one of the pleasing delusions 
of the less reflective followers of the Liturgical Movement; it was un- 
usual and sometimes reprehended, but was actually the rule in the case 
of one category of penitents (p. 157). The exact facts can be found in 
W. J. Sparrow Simpson’s Non-Communicating Attendance (London, 
1913). The contrast drawn between Cranmer’s liturgical ideas and 
those of John & Lasco is somewhat robbed of its effect by the similarity 
between & Lascu’s words of administration and those of the 1552 
Prayer Book. It is well also to remember that there are indications that 
Cranmer was not wholly satisfied with his Second Book and had in 
mind to alter it still further from Catholic tradition (p. 165). To suggest 
by implication that no significance attaches to the omission from the 
1552 version of the Prayer of Humble Access of the words ‘in these 
Holy Misteries’ (p. 170) is to overlook the importance of Bucer’s strong 
approval of the original prayer (Scripta Anglicana, p. 473). The author’s 
interpretation of Cranmer’s understanding of Cyril of Alexandria on 
pp. 184-5 should be compared with the full original of the passage in 
the Defensio, a comparison which will suggest that C. C. Richard- 
son’s view of it is sounder than Bromiley’s, here followed. There is 
a perpetuation on p. 205 of a time-honoured but obviously mistaken 
interpretation of the so-called ‘three communicants rubric’ of 1552. 
Dugmore not only conflates in a misleading way the requirements of the 
First and Second Prayer Books, which are different, but fails to see that 
in the latter (an attempt to cure the failure of the 1549 attempt to compel 
the members of the household responsible in turn for the Sunday 
offering to communicate) the stipulation that four communicants ‘or 
three at the least’ are required for a celebration to be held applies only 
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to parishes of twenty or fewer houseling folk; the general requirement 
is ‘a good number’ to communicate with the priest and that by implica- 
tion calls for a larger minimum in more populous parishes. Finally, it 
seems to us that the discussion of the sacramental doctrine of some 
Elizabethan divines in the last chapter is vitiated by the radical mis- 
interpretation of the Edwardines earlier. Thus, the attempted distinc- 
tion between the teaching of Cranmer and Jewel fails to see that the 
former, no less than the latter, affirms a Real Presence in heaven only; 
the influence of Calvin upon Jewel is towards a ‘higher’ rather than 
a ‘lower’ doctrine. Dugmore in fact forces the Elizabethans into the 
framework of a theory they would not have recognized. For example, 
Grindal’s description of the Sacrament, in Augustinian language, as 
Christ’s body and blood after a certain manner because ‘it doth effectu- 
ally lay before the eyes Christ’s body’ is not really discordant with what 
Dugmore (here probably quite correctly) holds to be a misinterpretation 
of patristic symbolism. The Fathers, Grindal thought, regarded the 
Sacrament ‘as a token, a figure, a remembrance, and example of 
Christ’s body’, and nothing that he says justifies Dugmore’s assertion 
that the Archbishop himself held it to be more. To him, as to most men 
of his century, a figure was a figure in the modern sense and no more; 
to describe it as ‘effectual’ adds to its importance, but does not change 
its basic character. The essence of the sixteenth-century symbolist 
views of the Sacrament is that the eucharistic elements have the same 
sort of relation to feeding upon Christ that a cheque or bill of ex- 
change has to actual transfer of wealth. This is a perfectly respectable 
view, whether or not one thinks it in accordance with Scripture and 
antiquity, but to try to read more into it is to attribute to the Reformers 
views which, however welcome to many theologians nowadays, they 
would have repudiated. 

Before concluding some minor slips call for notice. The name of 
Geiselmann, to whose study of pre-scholastic eucharistic teaching the 
book owes much, is consistently misspelt ‘Gieselmann’, even in the 
index. On p. 122 a Greek omega has strayed into the text, and, although 
misprints are rare, two letters have been transposed in ‘understood’ 
on p. 54. 

It must be taken as a compliment to Professor Dugmore’s book that 
it seems to call for examination at such length. One leaves it feeling that 
it is one of those scholarly works which nevertheless are devoted to up- 
holding a paradox based upon preconceptions rather than on evidence. 
Essentially it is the search for a via media which may have merit in it- 
self but which historically never existed in the sixteenth century or earlier. 
Whereas nineteenth-century High Churchmen defended themselves 
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against charges of Popery by distinguishing between transubstantiation 
and a more general doctrine of the Real Presence, sometimes in the 
process doing violence to history, Dugmore is perhaps defending 
himself against a suspicion of believing in a Real Absence by dis- 
tinguishing between Sacramentarianism and the doctrine of a spiritual 
Presence—with, one feels, even more distortion of the past. Despite his 
wide reading he does not in fact see the English reformers against their 
own background, but against his; and one of the reasons is the in- 
adequate treatment of medieval theology and philosophy already men- 
tioned. If Dr. Schulte has too little esprit, Dr. Dugmore, we feel, has 
rather too much. It leads him to become imaginative. 

Tuomas M. PARKER 


The Scottish Reformation. By GorpoN DoNaLpson. Pp. viii+-242. 
Cambridge University Press, 1960. 30s. 


Tuis is an admirable study of the administrative changes, especially 
between 1560 and 1570, and is a serious and original contribution to 
the history of the Scottish Reformation. The year 1560 abolished the 
Mass and recognized the reformed Church, but it left the old legal 
framework unimpaired, and, for seven years, old and new persisted side 
by side, with unsatisfactory consequences for everyone. Even after the 
expulsion of Mary Queen of Scots and the Acts of 1567, particularly the 
Act which granted reformed ministers the right of succession to benefices 
as they fell vacant and so secured the gradual assimilation of the old by 
the new, the conflict continued; long enough to encourage those who 
hoped for an English polity and suspected the new modes of ecclesiastical 
government. Dr. Donaldson describes the power in Scottish con- 
servatism, and correctly shows how the ideas of ‘episcopalianism’ or 
‘presbyterianism’ are in a measure anachronistic if ascribed precisely 
to this early period. He is inclined to claim John Knox for a moderate, 
and says with perfect truth that the search for a condemnation of 
episcopacy in the writings of Knox has failed and ought to be abandoned. 
Indeed, we have a letter, signed among others by Knox, which recognizes 
the providential nature of the English ecclesiastical administration. It is 
true that Knox was no coherent presbyterian like Melville. But in the 
light of his own History of the Reformation it seems almost paradoxical 
to claim him for a kind of moderate ; and what is missing from this book 
is the old-fashioned story of Knox and Mary and all that this story 
stands for, which is somehow needed to complete the picture. But the 
author’s purpose was not to expound the religious or personal fears and 
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aspirations, but the way in which a Church with a top-heavy administra- 
tion and ample accommodation for canons, monks, and academics, but 
with little use for the ordinary parish priest, was transformed into a 
Church of the parishes, a Church which sought to look after the people. 
The book will be indispensable to all students of the subject. 

OweN CHADWICK 


The Holy Communion in the Reformed Church of Scotland, 1560- 
1960. By Georce B. Burnet. Pp. ix+320. Edinburgh and 
London: Oliver and Boyd, 1960. 25s. 


Tuts book appears appropriately in the year which commemorates the 
Quatercentenary of the Scottish Reformation. Dr. Burnet, until recently 
the parish minister of Corsock in Kirkcudbrightshire, is to be con- 
gratulated on a scholarly production which will long remain the standard 
work on the history of the Holy Communion in Post-Reformation 
Scotland. He modestly disclaims dealing with ritual and doctrine, but 
no student of the liturgy of the Church of Scotland can afford to neglect 
this comprehensive study. There is a lengthy bibliography and the 
documentation is intense, but the text reads easily and is full of graphic 
detail. 

It was the desire of John Calvin to recover the primitive unity of the 
Word and Sacraments, but the Genevan Reformation did not gain the 
objective of weekly communion and a quarterly celebration became 
the rule. In Scotiand the First Book of Discipline took this pattern and in 
1562 the General Assembly so ordered matters for the towns, although 
for rural churches a half-yearly celebration was reckoned appropriate. 
In 1641, however, the Assembly prescribed half-yearly communion as 
the general rule. But in actual practice the Sacrament was celebrated 
once a year in the centuries that followed the Reformation. This infre- 
quency is cardinal to an understanding of the customs associated with 
the Lord’s Supper. 

The infrequent communion was placed within the context of strict 
catechizing, which was a continuous process, and of a public examina- 
tion preceding the celebration itself. Mass communions developed in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when people gathered from 
various congregations at a particular church and when there was a great 
elaboration in the services associated with the Sacrament. Later in that 
century we find the field communions of the Covenanters, and at one 
of these in 1677 over 3,000 people communicated. There was a further 
development of mass communions in the eighteenth century and the 
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revivals were closely associated with them, but in the course of that 
century the activities linked with these mass communions degenerated 
into the ‘Holy Fairs’ satirized by Burns. 

The plan of a typical church was that of a single-chambered building 
on a west-east axis, the congregation facing the pulpit which was placed 
in the middle of the long south wall. At the communion a long table or 
tables and forms extended throughout the body of the church, and the 
communicants came in successive companies to the tables, remaining 
there for the partaking of the Sacrament. In some churches these tables 
were permanently in position by the middle of the seventeenth century. 
That century also saw the appearance of a top table upon which the 
vessels were placed. ‘At Kirkcaldy in 1627 we have perhaps the earliest 
known case of permanent pews throughout’ (p. 268). Fixed pews were 
general early in the nineteenth century, and Dr. Burnet thinks that this 
may well have led to ‘the practice of abandoning the long tables and 
having the elements carried by the elders to the communicants in their 
pews’ (p. 269). 

All who study Dr. Burnet’s learned book wiil find an ideal companion 
in the classic work of George Hay—The Architecture of Scottish Post- 
Reformation Churches 1560-1843 (Oxford, 1957). 

The arrangements for a Scottish Communion Service today are very 
different from the customs of recent centuries. But one feature remains— 
infrequency of the Sacrament. In the vast majority of congregations the 
celebrations are two, three, or four times in the year. This is the un- 
finished task of the Scottish Reformation. A. ALLAN McARTHUR 


The Puritans and the Church Courts in the Diocese of York, 1560- 
1642. By RONALD MArcHanT. Pp. xii+330. London: Long- 
mans, 1960. 63s. 


Some sixty years ago Maitland remarked of the northern province 
of the Church of England that during the Reformation it remained in 
its accustomed obscurity. Only now does this dictum begin to lose its 
force ; indeed, recent work may make York's affairs more manifest than 
Canterbury’s. The discovery of the northern High Commission’s 
records shifted the centre of gravity; Professor Dickens recently pre- 
sented a York diocese which knew all about the advanced movements 
of Henry VIII's reign; and now Mr. Marchant has come to describe 
the struggle between puritan and high-church parties in the unfamiliar 
purlieus of archdeacons’ courts north of the Trent. Though his book 
covers the whole period from the Elizabethan settlement to the outbreak 
of the civil war, the state of the evidence has determined that it should 
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primarily discuss the northern Church under the early Stuarts. Mr. 
Marchant describes the change from an accommodating and compre- 
hensive policy under Archbishops Hutton and Matthew to the anti- 
puritanism of Archbishop Neile, Laud’s ally and northern counterpart. 
In the process he tells a good many interesting stories of individuals 
and throws light on the separatist groups which came to contribute to 
the founding of American colonies. The rounding out of characters— 
some, like Archdeacon Lowth of Nottingham, hitherto unfamiliar— 
gives a substantiality to one’s view of York which has not always been 
achieved for more central dioceses in the south. On the whole, however, 
the most striking impression left is of likeness: the old feeling that the 
sixteenth-century traveller entered a new country when he crossed the 
Trent is beginning to look ever less convincing. Perhaps somebody 
could do for Durham or Carlisle what Professor Dickens and Mr. 
Marchant have done for York; now that the bulk of the north has been 
rescued from the generalized charge of backwardness and barbarity, we 
should like to hear about the Border. 

However, if such further work will be done, it is to be hoped that 
it may learn from Mr. Marchant’s book to avoid some rather serious 
faults. The book—perhaps its most valuable part is the ninety-odd 
pages of careful biographies of puritan clergy—is the product of im- 
mense labour; unhappily it never reads like anything else. Far too much 
of it is a card-index worked up into paragraphs, and after a bit the lively 
chapter-headings seem almost like fraudulent advertising. There is no 
real need for good scholarship to be such heavy going. Still, this 
is a matter of taste; a more serious criticism concerns the fundamen- 
tal suppositions upon which Mr. Marchant rests his analysis. He 
himself appears to side, in a mild way, with the ecclesiastical authorities 
and to regard the puritans as disturbers of the peace. This attitude is at 
present usual among clerical historians; it is probably inevitable in one 
who has tackled the problem through the official records of the courts; 
it is in many ways acceptable enough; yet it does lead insensibly to a 
narrowing of the view which would exclude from the Anglican tradition 
all insufficiently ‘high’ phenomena, whether Whiggish, evangelical, or 
anti-ritualist. What, after all, was puritanism? To Mr. Marchant, as to 
many others, it seems to represent at best an error, at worst a heresy; 
yet the less involved lay historian may come to think that it was only an 
accident which made what was part of an equally true tradition appear 
in that guise. Mr. Marchant is aware that the term covered a variety of 
groups and beliefs; nevertheless he will use it as a generic concept and 
never attempts to define it. Thus the reader not only misses an under- 
standing of the different sorts of puritanism which existed at any given 
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moment, but is never allowed to see how this so-called movement, or 
faction, developed in time. That Mr. Marchant is in good and plentiful 
company in this is true and sad, but not much of an excuse. 

The basic error underlying so much discussion of puritanism is the 
assumption that it had a continuous history from the Vestiarian Con- 
troversy of the 1560's to the Independency of the civil war. Except in 
the widest (and virtually meaningless) sense that there were always 
zealous Calvinists dissatisfied with the state of the Church, this is 
simply not true; and since the notion produces the further assumption 
that after Cartwright puritanism was always fundamentally opposed to 
episcopacy it is an error which distorts seriously. One must not attempt 
to elaborate so vast a problem within the compass of a review, but it may 
be suggested that the so-called puritan party of James I’s reign repre- 
sented rather a ‘low’ stream in the Church than anything approaching 
presbyterian or sectarian divagation. If this is so, the activities of Hutton 
and Matthew (or, for that matter, of Preston and Abbot) become com- 
prehensible. They were not overlooking or tolerating a danger; they 
were promoting their own view of the Church entirely within the terms 
of the Settlement. Though the beginnings of a contrary, high-church, 
stream are, of course, apparent before 1600 in such as Bancroft, An- 
drewes, or Overall, it was not until the accession of Charles I that 
the crown identified truth with ‘Arminianism’ and gave the victory to 
Laud’s party. Until that time puritanism must not be identified with 
nonconformity, which is not to deny the existence of genuine noncon- 
formists. It is precisely this failure to distinguish between the bulk of 
the so-called puritans and the real dissenters of whatever brand (during 
Abbot’s primacy some ‘high’ clergy would surely qualify for the descrip- 
tion) which falsifies the picture of James I’s reign by reading into it the 
conditions of the 1570’s and 1630’s. It signifies nothing that puritan his- 
toriography, too, tends to make this mistake. This false view inevitably 
produces the argument that bishops who did not persecute ‘puritans’ 
were somehow neglectful of their duties. Mr. Marchant disposes of 
some legends: he shows that puritanism suffered little till the 1630's 
and that even then Neile was a good deal less vicious than Laud in the 
south. Yet this is what, on a true view of the situation, one would 
expect. Such investigations as Mr. Marchant’s are doing invaluable 
service in putting the matter straight; it is a pity that he himself did not 
see what his more searching discoveries really mean. But one thing 
must be stressed: none of these criticisms should be allowed to detract 
from one’s genuine appreciation of the amount of solid work in very 
intractable material. Perhaps Mr. Marchant’s only real fault is that 
he has published a Ph.D. thesis. G. R. ELTON 
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Church and Parliament: The Reshaping of the Church of England, 
1828-1860. By Oxtve J. Brose. Pp. vi+239. Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press. 1959. 275. 6d. 


Ir the Church of England was reformed in doctrine in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, it remained medieval in its administration until 
the time of the Great Reform Bill. As Canon Charles Smyth wrote in 
1939, this administrative reformation was still in progress and had not 
then found its historian. Despite the contribution made by such a book 
as W. L. Mathieson’s English Church Reform, 1815-1840 (1923) this 
statement is true and the position has not radically changed since 1939. 
Dr. Brose’s book is therefore interesting and valuable because it tackles 
the problem of church reform at the administrative level. The Evangeli- 
cals and the Tractarians are in all the history books. The story of the 
establishment of the Ecclesiastical Commission, first set up by Peel in 
1835, which she recounts, is far less familiar, and without it the increased 
efficiency which followed from a more practical and logical distribution 
of church endowments cannot be understood. 

The problem of the Church’s function in a changing society was 
bound to be raised in the twenties and thirties of the last century in the 
same way as that of the municipal corporations, the endowed schools 
and universities, and Parliament itself. All alike were ancient corpora- 
tions, encrusted with the abuses as well as the advantages of age, which 
had thrown off the attacks made on them by Puritan reformers and 
Catholic kings in the seventeenth century, and had acquired as a result 
the prestige of success and authority which had endured the eighteenth 
century, but which was beginning to wear threadbare in the nineteenth. 
Yet in one sense the problem of administrative reform pure and sim- 
ple, though it involved many difficult issues, was comparatively easy, 
because those issues were practical rather than theoretical. Far more 
complex was the whole question of the role of the Church in state and 
society precipitated by the end of the Anglican monopoly in 1828~—9 and 
especially by the Act of Catholic Emancipation. 

The traditional principles of the Protestant Constitution had, as 
Dr. Best has written, insisted on ‘the inseparableness of religious and 
secular concerns, in the mind and life of the individual as in politics and 
political theory’. After 1829, when Anglicanism and citizenship could 
no longer be equated in the old way, some new theory had to be found. 
The problem of church reform was not only one of the more efficient 
and just administration of church property; it also concerned the prob- 
lem of the relationship of the Church of England to the state and to 
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other churches which were no longer ready to accept their old status 
of inferiority. Dr. Brose points out how much attention was devoted to 
this question after 1830. The high churchmen could no longer accept 
the traditional view of the Establishment, and they needed to rethink 
the fundamental bases of their creed. Perhaps this was done most 
completely by the young Gladstone in The State in its Relations with 
the Church (1838). His inspiration was Tractarian, stemming from the 
same source as Keble’s famous assize sermon of 1833. The Tractarians 
were not innovators, but men who wanted to preserve. What they set 
out to do was to remind Englishmen that their national church was part 
of the world-wide Catholic Church, and that this was not mere lip- 
service, meaningless except when muttered in church, but something 
which was to affect the whole of life and all their views of divine and 
human society. 

Though the purpose of the Tractarians was conservative, their effect 
was revolutionary. They tore away old garments of habit and convention 
and, in the course of doing so, they went a long way to rending the 
Church of England into fragments. Yet the whole of English church 
history does not revolve round the rivalries of High and Low Church, 
and much of the renewed strength of the Church in the Victorian age 
came neither from Tractarians nor from Evangelicals, but from clerics and 
statesmen who were pragmatists, men inclined to play down abstract 
principles and to find a practical way through current difficulties. It is 
with the work of two of these men, Sir Robert Peel and Charles James 
Blomfield, Bishop of London, that Dr. Brose is chiefly concerned. Their 
defence of the Church’s position combined an appeal both to change 
and to stability. They argued that the Church had an inalienable right to 
its property at a time when the more pronounced liberals were claiming 
that property as being essentially public. They also admitted, however, 
that the Church must adapt itself to a new function in society as a 
result of changed social and political conditions. 

Dr. Brose’s purpose is to show how this double statement of the 
position led to the establishment of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
the augmentation of the poorer bishoprics, and the redistribution of 
cathedral revenues between 1834 and 1840. She reminds us too that the 
Church of the time was the United Church of England and Ireland. 
In Ireland the abuses connected with church property were even greater 
than in England, and consequently the question of reform came under 
consideration there even earlier. The Irish Church Temporalities Act 
set up an Ecclesiastical Commission for Ireland in 1833. It is worth 
remembering that Ireland and India were the two great social labora- 
tories for nineteenth-century England; both of them were frontier out- 
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posts where changes could be made much more easily than in the home 
country. Similarly in Ireland government grants for popular education 
go back to 1815—eighteen years before the first grant in England. 

The last part of this book is devoted to a study of two aspects, which 
to contemporaries seemed inseparable, of the Church’s attempt to revise 
its function for a new society—through its activity in primary education 
and the foundation of new parishes. The education issue is in fact a most 
interesting illustration of the difficulties of the Church in the new situa- 
tion. It was generally agreed by Englishmen that education should be 
religious, though such a general statement naturally implied very dif- 
ferent things to different people. There was further a strong tradition 
that the National Church had a peculiar part to play as the educator of 
the people. After 1829, though the Church was still established, it was 
hardly national in the old sense. As the state’s activity grew, it came to 
interfere more and more with what churchmen regarded as the Church’s 
distinctive rights to teach; for instance, they opposed the system of 
inspection of schools put forward in 1839 because of the division which 
it made between the secular and religious spheres. In this case a con- 
cordat was patched up, but in the ensuing decades it became ever clearer 
that the old view of the place of the Church in the state was outdated 
and that the centre of society was shifting from the sacred to the secular. 
Churchmen as a result moved towards the pluralist position later 
adopted by J. N. Figgis in which the Church is merely one great 
corporation. 

There are a number of correlative problems in the relations between 
Church and state which Dr. Brose hardly discusses. On the side of 
property there is little about tithe in England or about church rates; 
on the side of education there is nothing about the church and the 
universities. But within the field which she has chosen, her exposition 
is clear and interesting, and the subjects discussed lead on to much 
wider historical and political matters. The activities of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission and of the Committee of Council on Education raised the 
bogies of executive power and bureaucratic control which are so familiar 
in the thirties. Blomfield, of whom a lively character sketch is given, did 
not want to deal with church reform by reviving Convocation, though 
Pusey thought that only a legislature could canalize the new life in the 
Church for fruitful ends. Without such a control activity was confused 
and undirected—‘societies are our Episcopacy, and newspapers our 
rules of faith’. Blomfield’s idea of a mixed lay and clerical commission 
was achieved and within its limits was successful. The solution which 

‘he and Peel had to offer was practical not theoretical. Neither they nor 
the Tractarians could prevent the Church losing its place as the National 
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Church in the old sense nor provide a completely satisfactory substitute. 
Without it the Church of England moved uneasily into the troubled 
waters of the Victorian age. Joun Roacu 


The South African Liturgy: The Story of the Revision of the Rite 
and its Consecration Prayer. By Peter HINcHutrr. Pp. x-+-123. 
Cape Town: Oxford University Press, 1959. 215. 


In 1924 the branch of the Anglican Communion, known as the Church 
of the Province of South Africa, sanctioned a Form for the Administra- 
tion of the Holy Communion as an alternative to that in the Prayer 
Book of 1662. Professor Hinchliff in this book describes how this 
alternative form of service, usually known as the South African Liturgy, 
came into being. In 1913 two priests in the diocese of Grahamstown, 
J. S. Bazeley and C. J. B. Gould, who were much influenced by the 
views of the liturgiologist, W. C. Bishop, published a small monograph 
under the title, Proposals for the Revision of the Anaphora. They 
advocated a Consecration Prayer, radically different from that in the 
1662 rite, built up on the principle of consecration through thanks- 
giving. Their views found considerable support amongst the clergy of 
the Grahamstown diocese, and the desirability of a revision of the 
Prayer Book order on the lines of a more primitive pattern was widely 
canvassed. The cutcome was that in 1916 the South African bishops 
in their synod applied themselves seriously to the question of revising 
the Communion service; and to their initiative and leadership at every 
stage is largely due the successful completion of the new liturgy. In this 
liturgy the Consecration Prayer is constructed on the theme of con- 
secration through thanksgiving. But otherwise Bazeley and Gould’s 
monograph had little influence on its final form. The new Consecration 
Prayer is in effect a very modest and conventional revision of the 1662 
Consecration Prayer, on the lines of the Prayer in the eighteenth- 
century rites of the Scottish Episcopal Church and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America. The Consecration 
Prayer is extended by the addition of an anamnesis, an oblation of the 
sacramental elements, an epiclesis, and the Prayer of Oblation. It is im- 
mediately followed by the Our Father. The Prayer of Humble Access is 
transposed from before the Consecration Prayer to before the adminis- 
tration of Communion. The wording of the anamnesis, the oblation, 
and the epiclesis, particularly in controversial matters, was largely the 
work of Bishop Frere. 

Professor Hinchliff has rendered a service to liturgical scholars in 
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making available information not otherwise easily accessible. The pro- 
posals about revision of the Communion office now under consideration 
in other parts of the Anglican Communion give a topical interest to his 
book. But it is not easy reading. There is a good deal of careless writing. 
The various stages in the formation of the new liturgy are not clearly 
differentiated or set out. A chronological table showing the dates of the 
chief stages would have helped the reader. But the most serious defect 
is that he does not include in the book the text cither of Bazeley and 
Gould’s Consecration Prayer or of the various drafts of the Consecration 
Prayer considered by the Synod of the South African Church before the 
liturgy was finally approved in 1924. Without these texts it is extremely 
difficult to follow the author’s account of the discussions on the liturgy 
in and outside the Synod of the South African Church. 

Three facts stand out in the story of the revision. First, arguments 
were over what kind of primitive pattern should be taken as the model 
for the new rite. There was little controversy of a ‘Protestant’—“Catholic’ 
nature. Secondly, the ready adoption of the new liturgy, with only one dis- 
sentient, was in part due to the straightforward, logical structure of the 
Consecration Prayer, and also its ability to be made much more intel- 
ligible in native languages than the 1662 order. Thirdly, the Anglican 
Communion takes a long time to make a decision on a matter of 
major importance, even when it is free from what the author is pleased 
to call ‘the bonds of establishment’. G. W. O. ADDLESHAW 


Vatican Diplomacy: A Study of Church and State on the Inter- 
national Plane. By Ropert A. GRAHAM. Pp. xii+442. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. 60s. 


Fr. GRAHAM modestly describes his book as ‘a glance ... at the long 
and fascinating history of papal diplomacy’. It is in fact a fairly compre- 
hensive survey of the Vatican's relations with Catholic and non-Catholic 
governments since the fourteenth century when Rome was becoming 
recognized as a ciplomatic centre. Papal methods of diplomacy have 
passed through many vicissitudes and have had to adapt themselves to 
many political changes. Fr. Graham’s purpose is to give a factual 
account of the history, and then in the light (or darkness) of it to in- 
quire whether any deductions can be made about the principles that 
have guided the Holy See throughout its variegated proceedings. It 
must be confessed that the principles are by no means clear. But what 
does become clear is the fact that the Vatican has displayed more 
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resourcefulness and a wiser opportunism in this sphere of its interests 
than in some others. 

The value of the book lies in the information it assembles about the 
whole apparatus of papal diplomacy and about the modes of its operation 
in different historical circumstances. In the course of the story answers 
will be found to such questions as: What is the difference between a 
nuncio and an internuncio? Does the Vatican prefer to receive ecclesias- 
tics or laymen as representatives of foreign governments? Does it 
mind whether they are Catholics or Protestants? How did the idea of 
the Church as ‘a perfect society’ come to be elaborated? Do papal 
diplomats represent the pope as a temporal sovereign or in his spiritual 
capacity? The history of papal diplomacy may be fascinating, but Fr. 
Graham is not altogether successful in making it appear to be so. He 
might have written more concisely, and one would have expected him to 
have made use of more piquant illustrations. A. R. VIDLER 


Gore: A Study in Liberal Catholic Thought. By James CARPENTER. 
Pp. 307. London: The Faith Press, 1960. 30s. 


As one thinks of Anglicanism in the first half of the twentieth century 


two names come immediately to mind. Gore and Temple stand out as 
the most influential thinkers of that period and it is well known that 
Temple owed an immense debt to Gore even though he may have 
differed from him in many respects. Thus it is probably true to say 
that Gore did more than any other individual to establish the pattern 
of characteristic Anglican theology from roughly 1890 to 1940. Other 
traditions were represented by Inge, Rashdall, Streeter, Storr, Major, 
but none gathered so large a following or exercised so wide an influence 
as did Gore. There is therefore place for a full-scale exposition of his 
theology now that sufficient time has elapsed to see it in perspective. 
Mr. Carpenter is a young American clergyman who has made excel- 
lent use of the facilities available to him in this country. He seems to 
have read everything that Gore wrote and there can be few references 
to Gore by other writers that have escaped his attention. The Biblio- 
graphy which he has amassed will be of great value to scholars and his 
work generally is most carefully annotated. The exposition itself is 
well ordered and well balanced, allowing Gore full measure to speak 
for himself and yet not wearying the reader with a succession of quota- 
tions. Mr. Carpenter does not hesitate to criticize but as a whole the 
volume is more expository than critical. I personally would have 
welcomed a closing chapter to sum up the results and to estimate 
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Gore’s place in the total development of British theology during his 
lifetime, but this was evidently not in the author’s plan. 

After an opening chapter on the man and his manner (which is just 
sufficient as a background sketch) Mr. Carpenter goes straight to the 
heart of things by examining the term ‘Liberal Catholic’. This describes 
the ideal which Gore sought both for himself and for the Church of 
England. But how far can a given catholicism be liberal? Almost 
certainly Gore emphasized the second part of the term more than the 
first especially in the latter part of his life. But there can be no doubt that 
in certain quarters he was regarded as even dangerously liberal and it 
required no little courage for him to take the stand on biblical criticism 
and the development of doctrine such as he did in his early days in 
Oxford. Certainly it was no rigidly dogmatic catholicism that he upheld 
and for this reason such a term as ‘Liberal Catholic’ may legitimately be 
employed as a description of his general position. 

Mr. Carpenter shows a firm grasp of his subject by proceeding next 
to a consideration of the relation in Gore’s thought between the biblical 
revelation (especially in its prophetic aspect) and philosophical inquiry. 
Through his Oxford training he was well acquainted with the world of 
Greek philosophy and it is clear that certain determinative ideas from it 
were carried over into his theological system. But without question his 
overriding concern was to be a biblical theologian. Prophecy was to 
him more important than philosophy, morality more than metaphysics, 
historical particularity more than general patterns of truth. In point of 
fact he was probably more influenced by philosophical considerations 
than he realized but that his aim was to reconstruct a system firmly based 
on the essential biblical revelation is quite evident. 

Further chapters in the exposition deal with Gore’s understanding of 
authority, of Incarnation and Redemption, of the Church and Sacra- 
ments, and of the mission of the Church in society. All in all it is an 
impressive and consistent theology. It did much to provide Anglicanism 
with a distinctive theological system as it entered the ecumenical era. 
It was strong in its ethical and social outreach. It was by no means 
extreme in its sacramental teaching. It was firmly Christocentric and 
positive in its ecclesiology. Yet how much has already changed since 
Gore’s time! How different are the problems confronting the Church 
today from those of even forty years ago. It was probably Gore’s 
greatest weakness, as Streeter pointed out, that having led a kind of 
revolution he wanted to establish a new régime which might allow minor 
adjustments but no radical changes. Gore did much for Anglican 
theology in his day, but it would be fatal for Anglicanism to accept 
Gore’s theology as its norm. His courage, integrity, and devotion are 
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worthy of imitation by theologians of all periods but his system de- 
mands radical revision if it is to relate itself to the pressing questions 
of our own time. F. W. DILLisTONE 


Cyril Forster Garbett: Archbishop of York. By CHARLES SMYTH. 
Pp. 531, 16 photographs. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1959. 
355. 

Tue biography of an archbishop is the kind of quarry in which a Church 

historian can be expected to dig. In the present case the future historian 

will dig with greater confidence knowing that the author himself under- 
stands the historian’s craft. There is in fact more than one indication 
that Dr. Smyth has had the future historian in view. Speaking of Arch- 
bishop Garbett’s private notes, filed at Bishopthorpe and headed ‘Arch- 
bishop’s Reports on Visits to Parishes’, he comments: ‘In fifty or sixty 
years from now, these Reports should be published in full: to future 
historians they will be not less valuable and revealing than Archbishop 

Herring’s Visitation Returns (1743) . . .” (p. 351). If Archbishop 

Garbett’s writings were directed to readers in situations that are already 

dated, nevertheless should they be ‘rediscovered by posterity’, the 

author points to their ‘usefulness as representing the standpoint of an 
unusually sensible and informed observer of events and tendencies’. 
Through half a century of unprecedented social change and cata- 
strophe, Cyril Garbett pursued his steady, disciplined course along the 
path of duty. He touched the life of the Church, the nation, the state, 
and the world of nations at more points than would seem possible in a 
single life-span. He above all would have been grateful to his biographer 
for carrying the reader always beyond the man himself to those larger 
issues with which he was all his life concerned. There is much material 
here for the student of relations between Church and nation, and Church 
and state in the twentieth century. Dr. Garbett endeavoured in every 
way he knew ‘to strengthen the position of the Church of England 
in the nation’s life’; we read of his concern for social welfare, his 
influence in the formative years of religious broadcasting, his efforts to 
help the press to give a fair account of what churchmen were thinking 
and doing. His speeches in the House of Lords were influential and the 
future student will value the tributes paid to that influence by several 
leading peers and quoted at length. But, above all, the historian will find 
here a full-length portrait of pastoral episcopacy as understood and 
interpreted by an outstanding Anglican bishop. What Cyril Garbett 
learnt as parish priest in Portsea shaped his ministry as bishop. In the 
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period of his significant war-time visits to the U.S.S.R. and to the 
U.S.A. and Canada he was writing in his private diary: ‘I have only 
called or preached at 260 out of the 460 parishes, and this is after two 
years . . . it is a depressing result’, and ‘I am really a pastoral Bishop and 
wish I could spend my last years in concentrating on my diocese.’ The 
Archbishop’s priorities are a guide also to the ecclesiastical historian ; 
he had written elsewhere: “The true history of the Church of England 
is to be found in the parishes where its spiritual work has continued very 
rarely interrupted by political and constitutional changes. This pastoral 
work . . . is the great and abiding contribution which the Church has 
made to the life of the nation.’ This conviction formed the substance of 
everything Garbett said and did and wrote. He does not appear to have 
foreseen the extent to which the inherited parochial system would need 
to be modified aid supplemented in coming years to enable this pastoral 
work to be more effectively done. 

In this admirably conceived and sensitively written biography 
Dr. Smyth enables the reader to survey a whole period of Church and 
national history through the lens of the life-work of one of its most 
unself-sparing personalities. ‘The honesty of the portrait both in private 
life and public is of a piece with the honesty of the Archbishop’s own 
self-appraisal in his personal diary. The future historian will have little 
need to make allowance for the personal prejudices of the author, 
though it may be asked whether enough emphasis has been given to 
Garbett’s deep concern about social conditions especially in south Lon- 
don, and it would be possible to interpret Dr. Smyth’s criticism of the 
Archbishop’s anxieties about the relations of Church and state as indi- 
cating his own too uncritical acceptance of the status quo. But in the 
large and round of the work it is impossible to see how it could have been 
done with purer objectivity and sounder judgement. S. H. Evans 


An Interpretation of Whitehead’s Metaphysics. By WiLuiaM A. 
CHRISTIAN. Pp. xii+-419. New Haven: Yale University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 48s. 


Tue period of Alfred North Whitehead’s literary career was roughly 
from 1917 to 1947. Professor Christian’s book is concerned with the 
more fully developed philosophical system which first begins to emerge 
in Science and the Modern World (1925), although our author is fully 
aware of Whitehead’s earlier concentration upon mathematics and 
science. The book is a very thorough and impartial survey of a difficult 
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theme. The difficulty arises largely because Whitehead invented his own 
terminology in contrast with more traditional ways of handling philo- 
sophical problems. 

Whitehead’s way of thinking concentrates upon the order of nature 
as revealed in experience and explained by science. Two important 
points may be noted. (1) He accepts the organic principle; (2) he is a 
‘pluralist’ in his emphasis upon the creative freedom to be attributed to 
every living entity. He sees nature as a passage of ‘events’, among which 
the development of ‘actual occasions’ to a final unity called ‘satisfaction’ 
is to be considered significant. His use of the word ‘occasions’ is not easy 
to understand. I shall return to it later. Transcending the events are a 
variety of ‘objects’ which may enter them from beyond and give them 
their distinctive character. This originally suggested a welcome affinity 
with Plato as against Absolute Idealism and Materialism. But eventually 
it became clear that Whitehead rejected Plato’s eternal order with its 
objective and ideal supremacy over this earthly world. The order of 
nature is regarded as the concrete reality which should be the starting- 
point of thought. 

Accordingly the ‘objects’, in contrast to ‘events’, are defined as a 
‘multiplicity of pure possibilities’ before their respective contacts with 
actual entities take place. But they are sometimes called ‘eternal objects’ 
because they are all present in God’s ‘primordial nature’ which is un- 
conditioned by the actual world (pp. 370-1). Yet as everlasting creator 
of the world God in his ‘consequent nature . . . varies with the creative 
advance of nature in accord with the finite achievements of actual 
occasions. ...So without the immanence of actual occasions in God’s 
experience God would be deficir xt in actuality’ (p. 371). A few pages 
earlier (p. 363) the author quotes the following sentence from Process 
and Reality (p. 528): ‘It is as true to say that God creates the World, as 
that the World creates God.’ 

This picture of a limited God who is dependent upon the creation in 
which he is immanent is supposed to eliminate problems of Christian 
theism such as the relation of divine omnipotence to the problem of 
evil, with a further presumption that unlimited supremacy would in- 
evitably be arbitrary. Such an attitude implies that the revelation of 
God recorded in the Bible and accepted by the whole Christian Church 
can be ignored. This attitude with its implications will explain several 
other negative features in Whitehead’s works. This brings us to the sub- 
ject of human personality, its nature and destiny. 

The descriptions of an ‘actual occasion’ developing to the point of 
‘satisfaction’ sometimes suggest a mental process proper to a human 
individual. But we are told that ‘Minds, souls and persons are to be 
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understood as composed of societies of actual occasions’ just as all other 
entities, natural or visible, are said to be in every case ‘corpuscular 
societies’ (p. 114). So nothing is said about individual human destiny. 
Moreover, if a person is composed of a group of actual occasions it 
is relevant to note that on attaining satisfaction the actual occasion 
‘perishes’; and although it is allowed to have ‘objective immortality’ 
this is a purely impersonal influence upon later occasions and upon God. 
Thus even if human fulfilment takes place in the satisfaction of an occa- 
sion, after death its achievement has only an impersonal influence upon 
the world and its Creator. In this way human immortality is ruled out 
and the world of nature creatively sustains the vitality of God. 

A God dependent upon created entities is obviously not an appro- 
priate object of worship ; and obviously there is no place in Whitehead’s 
system for communion with God as the goal of human life, the destiny 
for which we were created. In contrast to his idea of finite individual 
satisfaction is the Christian belief in a self-transcending fulfilment in 
uncreated glory.' L. S. THORNTONT 


A Treatise concerning Religious Affections. By JONATHAN Eb- 
warps. Edited by Joun E. Smitu. Pp. vi+526. (The Works of 


Jonathan Edwards, vol. 2. General Editor, Perry MILLER.) 
New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. 60s. 


Tus volume is the second in the new Yale edition of the works of 
Jonathan Edwards, the eminent divine associated with the evangelical 
revival about 1740 in New England which is known as the Great 
Awakening. It contains a faithful reproduction of the first-edition text 
of 1746 with a full and detailed index. There are a number of valuable 


historical notes and an admirably clear introduction written by the 
editor. 


The treatise was published in a period of reaction. ‘A little while 


* Here Fr. Thornton’s manuscript breaks off. It is clear from the few notes 
left, and also from conversation with him before his sudden illness and death 
on 19 July 1960, that he intended to proceed to a contrast between Whitehead’s 
metaphysics and the thought of P. Teilhard de Chardin. Fr. Thornton had 
reviewed Pére Teilhard’s The Phenomenon of Man favourably, and had spoken 
of it with great interest. It is mentioned in his notes, along with another work, 
Stephan Strasser, The Soul in Metaphysical and Empirical Psychology (Duquesne 
Univ., Pittsburgh, 1957), to which he also intended evidently to make reference. 
But it is impossible to reconstruct from his notes even the gist of the concluding 
section of his review. M. JARRETT-KERR 
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ago . . . there was a prevalent disposition to look upon all high religious 
affections, as eminent exercises of true grace, without much inquiring 
into the nature and source of those affections, and the manner in which 
they arose: . . . But of late, instead of esteeming and admiring all 
religious affections, without distinction, it is a thing much more preva- 
lent, to reject and to discard all without distinction’ (p. 119). Edwards, 
therefore, wrote in his preface that it was of the highest importance to 
discover, “What is the nature of true religion? and wherein do lie the 
distinguishing notes of that virtue and holiness, that is acceptable in 
the sight of God?’ (p. 84). The work is divided into three parts. The 
first studies the nature of the affections and their importance in religion. 
He is quite aware of the difficulty of precision in religious language. ‘It 
must be confessed’, he says, ‘that language is here somewhat imperfect, 
and the meaning of words in a considerable measure loose and unfixed, 
and not precisely limited by custom, which governs the use of language’ 
(p. 97). What, for example, is an ‘affection’ of the soul? In his view the 
soul has been endowed by God with two faculties: the power to under- 
stand the world and the power to regard the world with approval or 
disapproval. Affections arise in the soul when it ceases to be ‘an 
indifferent unaffected spectator’ (p. 96) and becomes filled with a 
strong affection for or against what it has in view. The basic religious 
affections are love and joy in the felt presence of God. These should 
lead to a truly religious life which manifests itself in good works. The 
second part examines some of the characteristic features of revivalist 
religion which are no reliable signs of the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the soul. The concluding part considers the twelve ‘distinguishing 
signs of truly gracious and holy affections’ (p. 191). These marks of 
true conversion are not emotional outbursts and confident claims to 
communion with God but a series of signs, particularly, the purity of 
the love of God in the converted soul and a practical life of Christian 
virtue. It is strange, as the editor remarks, that the signs are not pre- 
sented in a more systematic way. But they may all be viewed by us as 
performing, though in a variety of ways, the office of distinguishing 
between the true and false presence of the Holy Spirit. “Thus’, the 
editor writes, ‘a sign may be a cause or ground in one case, a quality 
of life or a relation in another, and even a series of deeds stretching 
over an extended time’ (p. 23). 

Any modern empirical philosopher should welcome this sane, 
balanced, and acute study of the signs of a truly converted life. It is 
valuable to be reminded that not all the varieties of religious experience 
are experiences of true religion. Genuine spiritual understanding is 
neither light without heat nor heat without light. But he is less likely to 
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be persuaded that conversion must be the work of a transcendent God. 
He is likely to desire more information about the parts played by God 
and by man in an act of true conversion. But Edwards did not accident- 
ally omit this information. To provide it was not his primary purpose. 
He writes, “What we have principally to do with, in our inquiries into 
our own state, or directions we give to others, is the nature of the effect 
that God has brought to pass in the soul. As to the steps which the 
Spirit of God took to bring that effect to pass, we may leave them to 
him. We are often in Scripture expressly directed to try ourselves by 
the nature of the fruits of the Spirit; but nowhere by the Spirit’s 
method of producing them’ (p. 162). Page 26, |. 3 ‘nad’ should be ‘and’. 


Der ontologische Gottesbeweis: Sein Problem und seine Geschichte in 
der Neuzeit. By Dieter Henricu. Pp. xii+274. Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1960. DM. 31 (bound), DM. 27 
(unbound). 

It is far easier to discard the classical arguments for the existence of 

God than to dispose of the fundamental philosophical problems with 

which they deal. This is the underlying theme of Dr. Henrich’s valu- 

able and scholarly study of the problem and history of the ontological 


argument from the rise of Cartesianism to the collapse of Absolute 
Idealism. 


Dr. Henrich uses the convenient term ‘ontotheology’ to cover all the 
various forms of the conviction that it is possible to prove the existence 
of God from some definite idea of God (cp. p. 73). Broadly speaking, 
the period 1650 to 1850 is the history of the revival and downfall of 
ontotheology. In the two centuries of debate, real progress was made 
in analysing the structure of the argument and of the criticisms which 
were made against it. Descartes realized that the argument combined two 
related but distinguishable claims, namely, that our idea of a Perfect 
Being precluded our thinking that it was imperfect, and it would have 
been imperfect if it had failed to include existence amongst its attributes; 
and that our idea of a Necessary Being precluded our thinking that it did 
not exist. In each case, a definite idea of God carried the implication that 
God existed. It was the second claim that became the more important 
but both were involved in the revival of the argument in the writings of 
Descartes, Malebranche, Spinoza, the Cambridge Platonists, Leibniz, 
Christian Wolff, Baumgarten, and Mendelssohn. The substantial account 
of Kant’s criticism of the argument is preceded by an illuminating record 
of the criticisms made during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
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ago... there was a prevalent disposition to look upon all high religious 
affections, as eminent exercises of true grace, without much inquiring 
into the nature and source of those affections, and the manner in which 
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religious affections, without distinction, it is a thing much more preva- 
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must be confessed’, he says, ‘that language is here somewhat imperfect, 
and the meaning of words in a considerable measure loose and unfixed, 
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second part examines some of the characteristic features of revivalist 
religion which are no reliable signs of the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the soul. The concluding part considers the twelve ‘distinguishing 
signs of truly gracious and holy affections’ (p. 191). These marks of 
true conversion are not emotional outbursts and confident claims to 
communion with God but a series of signs, particularly, the purity of 
the love of God in the converted soul and a practical life of Christian 
virtue. It is strange, as the editor remarks, that the signs are not pre- 
sented in a more systematic way. But they may all be viewed by us as 
performing, though in a variety of ways, the office of distinguishing 
between the true and false presence of the Holy Spirit. “Thus’, the 
editor writes, ‘a sign may be a cause or ground in one case, a quality 
of life or a relation in another, and even a series of deeds stretching 
over an extended time’ (p. 23). 

Any modern empirical philosopher should welcome this sane, 
balanced, and acute study of the signs of a truly converted life. It is 
valuable to be reminded that not all the varieties of religious experience 
are experiences of true religion. Genuine spiritual understanding is 
neither light without heat nor heat without light. But he is less likely to 
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be persuaded that conversion must be the work of a transcendent God. 
He is likely to desire more information about the parts played by God 
and by man in an act of true conversion. But Edwards did not accident- 
ally omit this information. To provide it was not his primary purpose. 
He writes, ‘What we have principally to do with, in our inquiries into 
our own state, or directions we give to others, is the nature of the effect 
that God has brought to pass in the soul. As to the steps which the 
Spirit of God took to bring that effect to pass, we may leave them to 
him. We are often in Scripture expressly directed to try ourselves by 
the nature of the fruits of the Spirit; but nowhere by the Spirit’s 
method of producing them’ (p. 162). Page 26, |. 3 ‘nad’ should be ‘and’. 


Der ontologische Gottesbeweis: Sein Problem und seine Geschichte in 
der Neuzeit. By Dieter Henricu. Pp. xii+274. Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1960. DM. 31 (bound), DM. 27 
(unbound). 


It is far easier to discard the classical arguments for the existence of 
God than to dispose of the fundamental philosophical problems with 
which they deal. This is the underlying theme of Dr. Henrich’s valu- 
able and scholarly study of the problem and history of the ontological 


argument from the rise of Cartesianism to the collapse of Absolute 
Idealism. 


Dr. Henrich uses the convenient term ‘ontotheology’ to cover all the 
various forms of the conviction that it is possible to prove the existence 
of God from some definite idea of God (cp. p. 73). Broadly speaking, 
the period 1650 to 1850 is the history of the revival and downfall of 
ontotheology. In the two centuries of debate, real progress was made 
in analysing the structure of the argument and of the criticisms which 
were made against it. Descartes realized that the argument combined two 
related but distinguishable claims, namely, that our idea of a Perfect 
Being precluded our thinking that it was imperfect, and it would have 
been imperfect if it had failed to include existence amongst its attributes; 
and that our idea of a Necessary Being precluded our thinking that it did 
‘ not exist. In each case, a definite idea of God carried the implication that 
God existed. It was the second claim that became the more important 
but both were involved in the revival of the argument in the writings of 
Descartes, Malebranche, Spinoza, the Cambridge Platonists, Leibniz, 
Christian Wolff, Baumgarten, and Mendelssohn. The substantial account 
of Kant’s criticism of the argument is preceded by an illuminating record 
of the criticisms made during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
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by Gassendi, Huetius, L’Herminier, Parker, Werenfels, Jaquelot and the 
French Journals, Mosheim, Riidiger, Crusius, Bering, and Hume. It 
appears that Kant was not the first to use the famous distinction between 
a hundred real and a hundred imaginary thalers. And the essence of 
his criticism was not that it was always impossible to prove the existence 
of God from the idea of God, but that it was impossible to formulate a 
clear idea of God as the Necessary Being. He stated on a number of 
occasions that, had it been possible to think clearly of God as the Neces- 
sarv Being, it would have been necessary to acknowledge that he existed. 
For instance, he wrote, ‘Wenn von der absoluten Notwendigkeit eines 
Wesens ein bestimmter Begriff méglich ist, so ist dadurch auch das 
Dasein desselben bewiesen’ (p. 177). Hegel sought to restore the prestige 
of the argument by denying that Kant had rightly understood the relation 
of thought and being. Finally, the attempt of Christian Herrmann 
Weisse failed to provide a mediating restatement of the argument between 
the standpoints of Kant and Hegel. This was the end of the revival of 
ontotheology. 

Though Dr. Henrich does not believe that the ontological proof can 
be restored in any of its traditional forms, he does not think that the 
whole debate has been a futile dispute about words. He cites, with 
approval, the view of Kant that no prolonged philosophical dispute is 
merely a matter of words (cp. p. 96). What, then, lay behind the often 
rather tedious disputes between the defenders and the critics of the 
ontological argument? I would have welcomed a fuller treatment of 
this important point. The concluding chapter on “The problem of 
ontotheology in the present day’ ought to have more than four pages. 
What is really the fundamental problem? It is the relation of Mind and 
Absolute Being. If there is no ontological difference between them, 
no problem arises about their relationship. But, if they differ onto- 
logically, there can be no rationally intelligible relation between them, 
if they just happen to differ or if they just happen to be correlated. No 
rational account of their relationship can be given unless a number of 
conditions are fulfilled. Something must be absolutely real and we must 
be capable of apprehending what is absolutely real without any essential 
distortion, caused, for example, by the act of apprehension. There must 
be absolute being and our capacity to have an adequate idea of absolute 
being. Without these conditions, the absolutely real must remain for 
ever an enigma. It may be that what has been called the ontological 
argument is the fundamental affirmation of the presence of the con- 
ditions which make it possible to think rationally about reality. The 
acceptance of what was hidden within the tradition of ontotheology 
may be the essential first step towards rational theology and rational 
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metaphysics. But can this step really be justified? At least, it is plain 
that its justification is neither just like the empirical discovery of an 
empirical fact, nor just like the conclusion of a logical proof. The 
fascinating problem of the nature and significance of the ontological 
argument will remain as long as discussion continues about the relation 
of pure thought to reality. As Dr. Henrich says, ‘Ein Problem der 
Philosophie wird die Ontotheologie bleiben, solange die Frage nach 
dem Wesen und Leistungskraft des reinen Gedankens nicht verstummt’ 
(p. 266). The volume contains eight pages of bibliography concerning 
the sources used in the historical account of the proof and the literature 
available about the proof. G. F. Woops 


History and Christian Apologetic. By 'T. A. Roperts. Pp. xiii+-178. 
London: S.P.C.K., 1960. 253. 


Tuis book is of a type unusual in English theology. The author’s pur- 
pose is to investigate the claim advanced by apologists that Christianity 
is uniquely an historical religion. His method, however, is not to discuss 
the matter in general terms, but to come at it by way of examining three 
influential works of Gospel criticism—F. C. Burkitt’s The Gospel History 
and its Transmission, C. H. Dodd's History and the Gospel, and A. M. 
Farrer’s A Study in St. Mark—with special reference to the critical 
principles which they exhibit. ‘This method has the advantage of tying 
the investigation down and making it factual and concrete. Its dis- 
advantage is that these three writers were not primarily occupied with 
apologetic but with producing in readable form the results of their own 
and others’ critical studies. There is thus some danger of getting them 
out of focus, as when it is suggested (pp. viii and 55) that Dodd’s book 
was written before the full impact of form-criticism and with only 
qualified support for it. It is also a pity that the author, for reasons of 
space, made the decision, to which fortunately he does not always 
adhere, to test his three authorities by what they have to say about the 
Passion and Resurrection, since this particular part of the Gospel 
material presents quite exceptional difficulties, which demand a more 
detailed treatment than is here given them, and since all three, but 
especially Burkitt, were much concerned with the material of the 
Galilean ministry. 

Mr. Roberts begins with a critique, from the standpoint of current 
linguistic philosophy, of Collingwood’s theories of history. His reason 
for this is the use made of Collingwood by some theologians, and notably 
by Dr. Norman Sykes in his article ‘Some Recent Conceptions of 
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Historiography and their Significance for Christian Apologetic’ (7.7.S., 
Jan.-April 1949), where Collingwood’s distinction between the inside 
and outside of an event is hailed as the Magna Carta of the historian, 
and the deduction is made that the historian is not concerned to ask for 
fact without interpretation. Mr. Roberts argues that this is a false de- 
duction resting upon a misunderstanding of Collingwood, for whom 
fact plus interpretation is not what already lies in the historian’s sources, 
but the outcome of the historian’s own activity in comprehending those 
sources, which activity, being very modern, cannot be ascribed to the 
evangelists themselves. What Collingwood’s theses would demand are 
a rigorous cross-examination of the evidence of the gospels, and an 
approach to them with questions to which there is a reasonable expecta- 
tion that they can supply the answers. This latter point is one of a num- 
ber which the author raises but does not pursue (another is the question 
whether the gospels contain sufficient data which can be checked for the 
historian to be able to engage himself profitably with them), and which, 
if he had pursued them, might have modified the terms of his inquiry. 
For it might then appear that the proper question is not whether 
Christianity is, or is not, a uniquely historical religion, but rather, as he 
seems to suggest in his final chapter, the extent, nature, and significance of 
the historical element in Christianity. He then passes to a summary of 
Marc Bloch’s The Historian’s Craft as laying down the criteria of his- 
torical method. These are unexceptionable as far as they go; indeed, 
theologians in the last hundred years have made some contributions to 
the formulation of them; but they leave the impression of being too 
rigid for the most delicate task with which the critical theologian finds 
himself faced, which is, to determine whether the interpretative ele- 
ment in such a highly interpreted narrative as the gospels secures the 
historicity of the events or obscures it. The author never quite comes 
to grips with this problem or makes his position clear. 

To compare Burkitt, Dodd, and Farrer is to see how the study of the 
gospels has shifted its ground. Burkitt, embracing the view that history 
is science, placed all the weight on Mark’s gospel as the only one of the 
four which was intended as an historical narrative, and his book was a 
notable attempt to establish the clo. couch of that gospel with historical 
event by showing that the story which it told was self-consistent. But 
self-consistency is not enough to establish the historicity of a narrative 
apart from some check from outside sources, which in the case of the 
New Testament is seldom available. Mark’s self-consistency receives 
a very different kind of explanation at the hands of Dr. Farrer. Dr. 
Dodd’s approach was both more subtle, reflecting the change produced 
by form-criticism, and more broadly based in the relation of the Gospel 
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material as a whole to the kerygma and didache of the New Testament 
as a whole, and in the evidence, all the stronger for being often indirect, 
which is supplied by the converging testimony of differing types of 
material. Its difficulty lies in accepting the initial definition of historical 
event as occurrence plus meaning, and in the demand that the narrative 
of events must be taken along with the interpretative kerygma of which 
it is a precipitate, especially when different prophecies are used to 
interpret the same event, and when the interpretation is in terms of 
eschatology, which is not an historical category. Dr. Farrer is the subtlest 
of all. What makes history is continuity, not simply of time, which might 
result in no more than a string of anecdotes, but of theme. A man’s his- 
tory is his continuous story which reveals his mind. Mark’s gospel is 
to be grasped as a unity of inspired creative thought in which, by a 
recurring pattern of prefiguration, events both contribute to what they 
are prefiguring and receive their meaning from it. The difficulty here 
is to be sure that we have discovered the right pattern upon which every- 
thing else now depends, and that we are able to recognize the history in the 
symbolism. Is there a pattern of thirteen miracles in Mark, and if there 
is, and if its meaning is ‘Christ’s healing work was in principle the 
healing of all Israel’, does this tell us anything about the history of 
Jesus, his continuous story? 

Although his book is largely negative the author intends it as a posi- 
tive contribution to the discussion of what has become for us a subject 
of outstanding importance. It sometimes gives the impression of over- 
simplification and of a logic too formal for the complexities of the rela- 
tion between history and faith. But this is not altogether a defect, since 
it may be contended that some modern theology is in danger of a hyper- 
sophistication in historical matters, which could come perilously near 
to dishonesty, and of somehow managing to combine a dogmatic confi- 
dence in the historical nature of Christianity in general with radical 
scepticism about any events in particular. If the author ends with an 
unresolved contradiction between certainty that historical criticism 
must continue to be applied to the gospels and doubt whether the 
gospels are a legitimate field for it, he is not stating something which 
the critic himself has not felt. 

Two detailed criticisms must be made. The first is of the author’s use 
of his favourite word ‘methodology’. This is defined in the dictionary, 
as one would expect, as ‘the science or study of method’. It is sometimes 
used correctly, as on p. 7, ‘Collingwood is not asking the methodological 
question . . . namely what are the methods of history’; but more often 
it is used as a synonym for method itself, as on p. 1,‘My main purpose... 
is to discuss the nature of historical methodology: that is to say, the 
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way historians go about their task and practise their craft’. The second 
criticism is of his transcription of the, often lengthy, quotations from his 
authorities. The reader will have difficulty in finding these in the ori- 
ginal, because the page reference is sometimes to the beginning and 
sometimes to the end of the quotation (he will have special difficulty in 
tracing the composite quotation on p. vii from History and the Gospel— 
frequently miscalled in this book History and the Gospels), and if he 
compares the quotations with the original he will generally find a large 
number of discrepancies. This is serious in a book where the intention 
is to examine in detail what other writers have written. C. F. Evans 


Wort und Glaube. By GERHARD EBELING. Pp. vii+ 463. Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1960. DM. 29 (bound), DM. 25 (unbound). 


THis is a very interesting collection of essays by Gerhard Ebeling, who 
has succeeded Dr. Emil Brunner as professor of theology in the Uni- 
versity of Ziirich. Two of the essays are on Dietrich Bonhoeffer and deal 
particularly with the apparent change in the latter’s thought, when, in 
his last months in prison, he seemed to turn to philosophy, history, and 
nineteenth-century German literature and called for a non-religious 
interpretation of biblical concepts. In the nature of the case our know- 
ledge of this period of Bonhoeffer’s life can only be fragmentary. Ebeling 
finds it strange that his thoughts should have taken this direction, when, 
after 20 July, he must have known that his life hung by a hairbreadth. 
Yet, perhaps in the abnormal situation Bonhoeffer was led to see with 
great clarity the value of ordinary normal human life. ‘These are at best 
conjectures. On the intellectual side, Ebeling points out that Bonhoeffer 
was one of those who saw clearly that the enormous pushing forward 
of the frontiers of human knowledge and capacity has as its correlate 
that God is pushed out of the sphere of a world which has come of age. 
In dealing with worldly phenomena, we no longer call on God either 
as working hypothesis or as deus ex machina. The corollary might be that 
we meet God where human resources fail, in the boundary situations 
of life—a view which is roughly that of Jaspers. But Bonhoeffer has not 
much use for Christianity fighting rearguard actions and he seems to 
reject the existentialists. Ebeling is in the main critical of Bonhoeffer’s 
paradoxical conception of an irreligious Christianity but he points out 
that the antithesis between Christianity and religion may have its roots 
somewhere in St. Paul’s contrast between the law and the gospel. 
The other essays deal with current problems in German theology. 
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‘Jesus and Faith’, “The historical Jesus and the Problem of Christology’, 
“The Word of God and Hermeneutics’, “The Significance of the critical 
historical method for Church and Theology in Protestantism’ are four 
titles which give an indication of the contents. Taken as a whole, the 
essays illustrate some of the character ‘stics of modern German theology. 
The first is its great speed. Anyone who studied at continental universi- 
ties just before the war will find that the theological world of these 
essays is very different from that of his student days. When Asmussen 
brings forward a viewpoint—not entirely uncommon during the days of 
the church struggle under the Nazis—that, where the preaching of the 
glad tidings of the Gospel demands it, we should set aside a piece of 
historical criticism, Ebeling dismisses his position as primitive dog- 
matic argumentation. But the change even from the immediate post-war 
situation is also marked. Instead of trying to refute or defend Bultmann, 
German theologians tend to push on with the problems which the great 
Marburg scholar has thrown up in his life’s work. The result is that 
the Entmythologisierung controversy has not become ‘frozen’ in Ger- 
many, as it is at least in danger of becoming in other countries. 

Other features of German theology illustrated in this volume are the 
fact that there is no attempt to slur over the differences between the 
Catholic and Protestant standpoints—Ebeling considers that the differ- 
ence between the two is greater today than it was at the Reformation— 
and a consequent stress on the importance of preaching. From the latter 
comes, in part at least, the interest in hermeneutics. Preaching is 
exposition of a text; but can the same canons of interpretation be 
applied to a sermon as to a commentary ? Ebeling distinguishes between 
‘Auslegung’ and ‘Ausfiihrung’ and finds a parallel in the relation be- 
tween a judge’s knowledge of the law cases of the past, and his application 
of them to provide precedents in the law cases which arise in the very 
different society of today. 

But the main impact on Ebeling is history both in the sense of the 
succession of events, a succession in the course of which civilizations 
and worlds of thought die, and also in the sense of critical historical 
study. The search for the Jesus of history is the search for the real Jesus 
as distinct from the Jesus of legend, of myth, and of dogma. There is a 
parallel between it and the search for the real St. Francis as distinct 
from the St. Francis of legend. If it could be shown that Christology 
had no basis in the Jesus of history but is a misinterpretation of him, 
that would be the end of Christology. 

Modern critical history is a comparatively recent phenomenon but of 
- course Christianity has been tied up with history from the beginning. 
In the long first essay, Ebeling shows how the tie-up gives rise to factors 
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in Christianity which are not always connected with its relation to 
history. The Christ who was crucified under Pontius Pilate is the living 
and saving Christ today. How are the two sides to be kept together, the 
past and the ever-present? We can try to bridge the gap between the 
first century and our own in various ways, by entering the simpler world 
of a monastery, by sinking ourselves in the gospel narratives, by keeping 
the Christian year, even by going to see and touch a fragment of the one 
true cross. Or the first century can come into our world by the healing 
power of such a relic, by an ecclesiastical succession which is apostolic, 
and, above all, by the Real Presence of Christ in the sacrament. It is 
characteristic of Ebeling’s uncompromising Protestantism that he rejects 
all these bridges between the historical and the revelatory, between the 
Christ of the first century and the Christ of today. He recognizes that 
to do so means an impoverishment of the religious life, but takes his 
stand on the view that we are one with Christ through faith alone. 

I suppose his ultimate positive ground for this is his conviction that 
study of the Jesus of history reveals, in the words of Hebrews, the author 
and finisher of faith. Jesus, the author often remarks, is the witness to 
faith. An encounter with him is a summons to faith. To have faith in 
Jesus is to allow oneself to be given freedom to believe by him, to let 
him be the ground of faith, to have to do with him and his way and 
therefore to participate in what is promised to faith, the omnipotence 
of God. His death is a venture of faith and hence really to meet with 
him means that we believe in his resurrection. Whatever the resurrec- 
tion is, it is not an added credendum. Nor is it something whose quasi- 
objective character enables us thus far to dispense with faith. 

That there are problems involved in such a presentation of Chris- 
tianity is obvious. Once Christology is deontologized, can the historical 
Jesus, with whom we have the encounter of faith, bear the weight of 
Christianity? One can only add that Professor Ebeling, who gives the 
impression of great modesty, sees the problems and the tentative 
character of many of his solutions. IAN HENDERSON 


The Ancient Gods. The History and Diffusion of Religion in the 
Ancient Near East and the Eastern Mediterranean. By E. O. 
James. Pp. 359; 85 figures on 48 plates; 11 line illustrations in 
text; 1 map. (History of Religion, no. 2.) London: Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 1960. 42s. 

THoOse mature scholars who, like Toynbee, devote themselves to the 

construction of historical syntheses are liable understandably to exhibit 
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impatience with nigglers who criticize their work not as a whole but in 
its details. Yet it is ultimately by the accuracy with which the basic 
details are understood and rendered that the value of such a synthesis 
must be judged. The writing of a history of civilization or religion must 
be likened not to impressionist painting, where details are insignificant 
if finally a living picture emerges, but to architecture, where a fine 
facade will soon begin to crumble if the foundations are faulty. The 
reviewer therefore makes no further apology for concentrating rather 
upon the details of this work than the general conceptions and treatment. 

The book is intended to serve as a guide to the ‘development and 
diffusion [of ancient religion] in the Near East, from Western Asia to 
India, and from North Africa and the eastern Mediterranean to the 
Aegean and the Graeco-Roman world’ (p. 13). Professor James points 
out that to deal with the whole region at first-hand would require the 
collaboration of several experts, and explains that this has not been 
feasible because a synoptic view of the whole was required. As his own 
qualification for writing the work Professor James claims ‘some first- 
hand acquaintance with Near Eastern and the adjacent religions’ (p. 13), 
though one wonders how many scholars would venture to claim a ‘first- 
hand acquaintance’ with Greek or Roman religion and follow this by 
the admission that their ‘equipment does not include an ability to read 
the texts in their original scripts’ (p. 13). 

The work is divided into ten chapters: (1) The Rise of Civilization 
in the Ancient Near East, (II) The Emergence of Religion in the Ancient 
Near East, (III) The Mother-goddess and the Young God, (IV) The 
Sacral Kingship, (V) The Seasonal Festivals, (VI) The Cult of the Dead, 
(VII) Cosmology, (VIII) Divination, Astrology, and Prophecy, (IX) The 
Gods and the Good Life, (X) The Development and Diffusion of Near 
Eastern Deities. Within each chapter the topics are dealt with according 
to each region separately, whereby the potential value of the synoptic 
method would seem to be largely lost. 

The reviewer is not competent to evaluate Professor James’s treat- 
ment of Egyptian religion and does not attempt to do so. As to the rest 
of the work he finds himself confronted with the painful duty of say- 
ing that it is factually inaccurate and reveals an inadequate knowledge 
of Mesopotamian history and civilization, unfamiliarity with some im- 
portant recent researches, and even careless reading. A comprehensive 
list of factual errors would make tedious reading, but a few examples are 
offered to substantiate the general statement. 

Professor James’s grasp of the cultural and political history of Meso- 
potamia is shaky. He is unaware (p. 21) that writing originated at Uruk, 
and has failed to grasp that the earliest written documents were not only 
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‘primarily’ but almost exclusively economic,' and certainly do not in- 
clude ‘lists of kings with divine descent, incantations, ritual and omen- 
texts, legends, lamentations and hymns, from which much information 
may be derived about current belief and practice from about 3000 B.c.’ 
(p. 21). The First Dynasty of Ur was not, as Professor James (pp. 64-65) 
appears to think, identical with the Third Dynasty: this point is further 
dealt with below. Western Semites were not ‘largely responsible for the 
collapse of the Babylonian Empire . . . about 1800 B.c.’ (p. 34); the 
statement is puzzling and one supposes that Professor James has in 
mind some other empire at some other time, possibly the Neo-Sumerian 
(Third Dynasty of Ur) Empire some two centuries earlier. It was not, 
as Professor James would have us believe (p. 33), the Hurrians who 
gained control of southern Mesopotamia after the Hittite raid on Baby- 
lon in about 1600 B.c., and it is not ‘apparent from the Cappadocian 
tablets that from the beginning of the second millennium B.c. until about 
1200 B.c. the Hittites and the Hurrians constituted the dominant in- 
fluence in [Asia Minor]’ (p. 33), for the good reason that the Cappa- 
docian tablets came to an end before the Hittites as an organized body 
appeared in that region. The thousands of tablets from Nuzi are not 
‘largely of a religious character’ (p. 33), but mainly legal, economic, and 
administrative. Turning to Hebrew origins, it comes as a surprise to be 
seriously informed that ‘before they settled in their respective cradle- 
lands, the Hebrews and the Iranians were both descended from nomadic 
shepherd ancestors who drove their flocks and herds from pasture to 
pasture, the Hebrews making their way into Palestine on the western 
edge of the desert, the Iranians to the plateau on its eastern border’ 
(p. 39): one would be interested to learn when—in millennia B.c.—this 
was alleged to have happened, and where the evidence for it is to be 
found. 

Not all of these distortions of history necessarily affect the correct 
understanding of ancient religion, but each is a potential source of mis- 
chief. A good example of the confusion that can arise from not appreciat- 
ing the historical milieu is to be seen in the treatment of the royal graves 
of Ur. Professor James offers several statements as to the date of these: 
on p. 64 he states (falsely) that they are ‘now dated about 2250 B.c.’, with 
a supporting footnote referring to a passage in which Woolley actually 
gives the date as not later than 2700 B.c. On the next page Professor 
James gives his interpretation of the tombs, telling his readers that ‘all 
the circumstances . . . suggest that the occasions were the obsequies of 


' A, Falkenstein, Archaische Texte aus Uruk (1936), p. 43; Das Sumerische 
(1959), P- 11. 
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the local deified city-kings at the rise of the Dynasty of Ur. [It is not 
stated which dynasty ; but see the next sentence.] In that case, however, 
it would seem that the royal tomb ritual at Ur approximated more to 
the Egyptian cult of the dead than to the gloomy and uninspiring “Land 
of No-return” current later in Babylonia, where rulers and commoners 
alike dwelt in darkness and dust, unless, of course, it was to escape this 
fate that the select company assembled in the chambers arrayed in all 
their splendour to defy the sinister predictions that were beginning to 
arise and became dominant after the Third Dynasty (c. 2100 B.c.).’ 
Professor James thus offers two alternative theories, one resting upon 
the circumstances of the rise of the Third Dynasty of Ur, and the other 
upon the circumstances of its fall. Both theories, as formulated by 
Professor James, are worthless, simply because the royal tombs of Ur 
are not from the Third but from the First Dynasty of Ur,' in the very 
different circumstances of the Early Dynastic period, at least four cen- 
turies earlier. 

A geographical misunderstanding brings under suspicion Professor 
James’s conclusions about the central feature of Babylonian religion, the 
New Year Feast. Professor James speaks of the ‘dormant soil’ (p. 78) 
in Babylonia at the time of the Spring Festival, ‘when the crops were 
beginning to germinate in Nisan’ (p. 140). In Nisan, which is essentially 
related to the spring equinox,? the soil in Babylonia is not dormant and 
the crops are not beginning to germinate. As this misunderstanding— 
arising from confusion between the Western European and the Baby- 
lonian seasons—continues to appear in books on ancient religion, giving 
rise to false deductions about the resurrection of dying gods, it seems 
worth adducing some passages from The Letters of Gertrude Bell* to 
illustrate the true situation: all were written in Baghdad. 

22nd. February, 1918. . . . The sun shone on the . . . growing things 
and the palm trees. . . . [An encounter with a guide] set me longing for the 
desert. The grass is springing there and the black tents flowing with milk, 
and man and beast prosper. 

March tst., 1918. We had a day or two of wind and rain this week after 
which the world burst into loveliness. I rode directly after the rain through 
the gardens south of the town and found them a vision of apricot and 
peach blossom and brilliant cornfields. Everything grows together, fruit 
tree and palm and corn, with a marvellous luxuriance. If only it weren’t 
going presently—and very soon—to be so infernally hot. 

Feb. 16th., 1922. . . . this wonderful spring has covered the world with 
verdure. 


' H. Schmidkel, Geschichte des alten Vorderasien (1957), Pp. 23, n. 1. 

2 S. Langdon, Babylonian Menologies and the Semitic Calendars (1935), 
pp. 56, 67-68; B. L. van der Waerden, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, xvi, p. 223. 

3 The Letters of Gertrude Bell, selected and edited by Lady Bell, D.B.E. 
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Feb. 13th., 1924. . . . spring has come (Haji Naji sent me apricot flowers 
last week) . . . the grass [is] growing so beautifully green along the water 
channels and the buds [are] showing on the pomegranates." 


The final sentence quoted for 1 March 1918 gives the key to the New 
Year Festival in Babylonia: it took place after the time of rebirth of 
vegetation and shortly before the coming of the intense heat beneath the 
blast of which all vegetation was to die. This is highly relevant to the 
question of whether or not the New Year Festival centred on the resur- 
rection of Marduk. Professor James, beginning from a false premiss, 
arrives at the false conclusion that it did, and writes (p. 143) of ‘conflicts 
similar to those re-enacted in Babylon during the Akitu Festival, to free 
Marduk from his mountain-grave and recall him from death by means 
of life-giving water’. W. von Soden, in an article of the highest impor- 
tance, of which the arguments are generally accepted amongst assyrio- 
logists, has shown that the text previously interpreted by Pallis and 
others as speaking of a resurrection of Marduk does not bear this mean- 
ing.? The resurrection of Marduk, and all supposed parallels between 
him and Christ, have therefore to be jettisoned. 

Professor James offers as a final conclusion (p. 320) the comment that 
‘so far as the ancient gods in the Near East and the Graeco-Roman 
world were concerned, the Christian concept of Deity represented the 
culmination of the long process of development and diffusion, of adapta- 
tion and amalgamation, and of syncretism and emergence on which this 
inquiry has been concentrated’. The conclusion becomes less surprising — 
if at the same time less valuable—when one notes in the preface that, 
though in some cases even ‘the linguistic experts’ are not agreed as to 
the interpretation of texts, Professor James has ‘not hesitated to exercise 
independent judgment in the light of his own wider inquiries in . . . the 
. .. comparative study of religion’. In other words, any ancient religious 
text of which the meaning is not yet clear to the only people able to 
read it is assumed to conform to a preconceived pattern. One instance 
of the application of this bad method (though in this case, indeed, the 
‘linguistic experts’ are agreed amongst themselves in a line of inter- 
pretation which excludes that of Professor James) occurs on p. 269. 
There Professor James speaks of Assyrian Penitential Psalms in which 
‘the king, as the ideal man, is represented as suffering vicariously for his 


' For further passages showing that vegetation is already flourishing in 
Babylonia by the beginning of Nisan see Gertrude Bell's entries for 7 March 
1920, 26 February 1922, and 13 February 1923. 

2 ‘Gibt es ein Zeugnis dafiir, dass die Babylonier an die Wiederaufstehung 
Marduks geglaubt haben?’ (Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, N.F. xvii (1955), 
pp. 130-66). 
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people’. The reviewer, though acquainted with the idea in Christian 
theology, knows of no passage in Babylonian or Assyrian religious litera- 
ture in which such a conception is to be found. Certainly it is not found 
in the passages which Professor James seeks to adduce in support, for 
these passages are neither from penitential psalms nor do they concern 
a king: they come in fact from the Wisdom composition known as Ludlul 
bel nemegi. This is one aspect of ‘the Christian concept of Deity’ which 
is present in Professor James’s picture of ancient Near Eastern religion 
only because he has introduced it there himself. 

This use of Ludlul bel nemegi shows, amongst other things, careless 
reading. Langdon (Babylonian Wisdom, 1923), upon whom Professor 
James has principally relied for this passage, does indeed mention peni- 
tential psalms and the king in connexion with this poem, but he goes 
no farther than to say (p. 8) that ‘the reverse of Book III describes the 
release from pain in terms almost identical with those of an ordinary 
penitential psalm’ whilst he specifically points out (p. 7) that the pro- 
tagonist of the poem was not a king." Careless reading also diminishes 
the potential value of the annotated bibliography (pp. 346-52): for 
instance, G. Contenau in his preface to Everyday Life in Babylon and 
Assyria (English Translation, 1954) specifically points out that a phrase 
like ‘everyday life’ applied to the whole period from 2900 B.c. to 330 B.C. 
would be meaningless, and explains that he proposes to limit his study 
to the period between 700 B.c. and 530 B.c.* Professor James, catching 
only the first sentence of the preface, informs us that Contenau’s book 
‘surveys life in Mesopotamia from the third millennium B.c. until . . . 
330 B.C.’ (p. 346). The Code of Hammurabi, said (p. 351) to have been 
published by R. F. Harper in 1904, was in fact published by V. Scheil 
in 1902,’ though Harper did later issue a valuable text edition. 

There are some errors of which the reviewer is unable to suggest the 
source. Thus Professor James twice (pp. 238, 270) mentions siptu (which 
is written stptu) in such a way as to suggest that he thinks, and to ensure 
that the uninformed reader will certainly think, that it is the title of 
some peculiar esoteric supremely powerful curse associated with Eridu. 
In fact siptu is the ordinary word for ‘incantation’, cognate with asipu, 
the word for ‘incantation priest’, of which forms occur as loan-words in 
the Book of Daniel. 

Misleading or erroneous statements are not limited to Mesopotamian 

’ S. Langdon’s Babylonian Wisdom (1923) is current in two forms, as an 
offprint and as a reprint, with different pagination. In the offprint the pages 
bearing the passages referred to are numbered 135-6. 

2 G. Contenau, Everyday Life in Babylon and Assyria (Authorized Transla- 


tion, 1954), p. 1. 
3 Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse, Tome IV, Textes Elamites-Sémitiques. 
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material. We are informed that ‘unquestionably the traditional account 
of the events and incidents in the quasi-legendary patriarchal period in 
the book of Genesis, and the final Hebrew settlement in Palestine in and 
after the middle of the second millennium B.c., is largely mythical’ 
(p. 36). In a book purporting to be a serious study of an aspect of 
Comparative Religion, if the word ‘mythical’ is used, one expects it to 
be used in its technical sense ; if that is intended here many scholars will 
wish to question what for Professor James is unquestionable. 

Professor James asserts (p. 218) that ‘the Babylonian Enuma elish 
was made the basis of the [creation story in Genesis i] to a considerable 
extent’ and that ‘virtually the same order was preserved in the Hebrew 
and Mesopotamian stories’. These statements grossly exaggerate the 
dependence of the biblical creation myth upon Enuma elif:' W. von 
Soden succinctly states the actual position when, after referring to the 
Flood stories in Babylonian and Hebrew sources, he continues ‘Noch 
viel grésser sind die Unterschiede zwischen den biblischen und den 
babylonischen Schépfungsberichten; hier kime wohl héchstens die 
Ubernahme einzelner Motive aus Babylonien in Frage’. 

A feature of the book which can be wholeheartedly praised is the 
plates, which are technically of excellent quality. Unfortunately the 
excellence does not extend to the captions. In Fig. 30 Gudea is alleged 
to occur on a Chaldean (!) stele from the Hammurabi (!) epoch. In 
Fig. 31 a winged eagle-headed genie is said to be the god Ashur. Fig. 32 
knows a king Ashurbanipal II reigning at Nimrud in 1000 B.c. In 
Fig. 36 the date given for the stele of Samai-re3-usur’ is a thousand 
years out. In Fig. 37 Khorsabad is said to be in Syria, whilst the head 
identified as that of the goddess Ishtar may well be a cult-prostitute. 
The cylinder seal of Fig. 72 is not (as stated) ‘Babylonian . . . c. 2000 B.C.’ 
but rather Akkadian (i.e. of the Agade Dynasty) c. 2300 B.c.* One wonders 
how Professor James knows that the ziggurat of Ur was, as he labels it 
in Fig. 80, ‘the original of the “Tower of Babel” ’. 

A very poor map occurs on pp. 312-13. On it appear, as separate places, 
Erech and Uruk. Ubaid and Eridu, scarcely more than 10 miles from 
each other, are represented as 200 miles apart and in the wrong positions 
relative to each other and to Ur. Elam appears as a single site instead of 

* For a reasoned discussion of the actual relationship see A. Heidel, The 
Babylonian Genesis (1942), pp. 110-18. 

2 W. von Soden, ‘Aufstieg und Untergang der Grossreiche des Zweistrom- 
gebietes (Sumerer, Babylonier, Assyrer)’, p. 62, in W. F. Mueller (ed.), Aufstieg 
und Untergang der Grossreiche des Altertums. 

3 Published by F. H. Weissbach in Babylonische Miscellen, pp. 9 ff. and 


plates 2-5. 
* See H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals (1939), plate XVIIi. 
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a country. Jemdet Nasr has jumped the Euphrates, and Tepe Gawra 
has moved into Iran. 

The book also contains a substantial number of misprints in proper 

names. H. W. F. Saces 


Die Mdachtigen Zeichen. By ALFONS KirCHGASSNER. Pp. 551, 24 
half-tone plates. Basel: Herder, 1960. n.p. 


THE reviewer, contemplating with weary resignation the proportions of 
the book under consideration, naturally expects to find one more of 
those magisterial tomes in which four lines of text, like the head of a 
comet, trail behind them forty lines of small-print footnotes intended 
to demonstrate that the author has read all that other authors have 
written about the subject and disagrees with them all. With joyful sur- 
prise he discovers that he is confronted by a portent: here is a book of 
550 pages without a single footnote. Such courage, such a magnificent 
gesture of revolt against the ever-increasing tyranny of footnotes, surely 
merits praise. But further examination reveals that the author, like many 
leaders of revolt, has gone too far. He has undertaken to prove that the 
symbols of the Christian liturgy, the ‘mighty signs’ which give his book 
its title, have their origin in the ritual practices of many ancient pagan 
religions. In his endeavour to carry out his praiseworthy purpose, a task 
attempted by many authors before him, he has to cover a vast area in 
space and time, and makes many statements of facts, for the authority 
of which the reader might well be inclined to ask; and even when he 
does mention an authority, he does not give any reference. For instance, 
he says that Augustine reports that he had been invited to celebrate mass 
in a private house because its owner had been troubled by poltergeists ; 
but he gives no indication where, in the voluminous writings of Augus- 
tine, this interesting story may be found. While the author states his 
purpose at the outset, the book does not appear to be arranged in any 
clear pattern. There is an indiscriminate heaping up of material, much 
of which is familiar to any student of anthropology, and much seems 
curiously irrelevant to the author’s main object. For example, he gives 
us a poem of Baudelaire in French, followed by a German translation 
(not his own). He then proceeds to give a detailed analysis of the images 
in the poem in order to illustrate the principle of ‘correspondence’ of 
symbols. Another offering from his cornucopia is a psychiatric analysis 
of an unpleasant poem called ‘L’enchanteur pourrissant’ by Guillaume 
Apollinaire, based on the Onetrocriticus of Artemidorus. It is intended 
to illustrate the working of the autonomous symbol in dreams, but its 
relevance to the origins of the Christian liturgy is not apparent. It may 


621.1 N 
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be that in the course of his pastoral activities the author has come in 
contact with the effects of uncontrolled symbolism, or the perversion of 
symbolism, and that his analysis of the unpleasant French poem is 
intended as a warning. The author’s sweep is so wide that in many cases 
his descriptions of early pagan rituals, of the Babylonian Akitu festival 
for instance, are so condensed as to be almost misleading. It is difficult 
to know for what kind of a public the book is intended. The expert will 
find nothing new or original in it, and will be repelled by the complete 
absence of any documentation. The intelligent lay reader will be con- 
fused and overwhelmed by the vast mass of heterogeneous material, 
much of which is certainly interesting, heaped upon him. For such a 
reader the book can hardly be recommended as a useful guide to the 
study of Christian liturgical origins. The author makes no mention in 
his bibliography of the work of Gregory Dix or E. O. James. A last 
straw is the ridiculous inadequacy of the index. S. H. Hooke 
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Sacra Pagina: Miscellanea Biblica Congressus Internationalis Catho- 
lici de Re Biblica. Ediderunt J. Coppens, A. Descamps, E. 
Massavux. Pp. 580 (vol. 1)+-488 (vol. 2). (Bibliotheca Epheme- 
ridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium, voll. xii—xiii.) Paris: J. 
Gabalda; Gembloux: Editions J. Duculot, 1959. n.p. (paper). 


Here are the official ‘Acts’ of the International Catholic Congress of 
Biblical Sciences held in Belgium in 1958 under the presidency of Mgr 
Coppens of Louvain. The papers range over an enormous field, some 
of it already well trodden, some of it not—e.g. ‘Monotheismus im Alten 
Testament’, ‘ “Ut sciat reprobare malum et eligere bonum” Is., VII, 
15b’, ‘BSR in the Qumran Literature and SARKS in the Epistle to the 
Romans’, ‘La religion de Hiérapolis de Syrie au début de notre ére a la 
lumiére des documents récemment exhumés 4 Hatra’, ‘La integracién 
de la exégesis en la teologia’. As is usual in symposia of this kind, some 
items represent real contributions: others are no more than restatements 
of what the authors have previously presented more fully (and some- 
times more cogently) elsewhere. H. F. D. Sparks 


A Greek Synopsis of the Gospels, A New Way of Solving the Synoptic 
Problem. By Mcr ve Sovaces. Translated (into English) by J. 
Baissus. Pp. ii+-1128. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1959. n.p. 

Tuts volume, while it includes a Greek synopsis of the first three gospels, 

is much more than its main title would suggest. It is an attempt to solve 

the Synoptic Problem by applying mathematical methods: ‘statistical 
analysis . . ., combinatory analysis . . . and, beyond that, calculus of the 
probability of the causes’. ‘The method in fact succeeds in reducing the 
possible solutions for the normal triple tradition to three (if we disregard 
the possibility of lost intermediate sources). Mgr de Solages, however, 
thinks that the method can prove the truth of the full Two Documents 
hypothesis. He has not convinced the present reviewer that this can be 
done without the help of one or more suppositions which are non- 
mathematical and can be disputed (cp., for instance, the footnote to 

p- 1084). In the sixth line from the end of p. 1088 Mk. seems to be a 

misprint for Mt. B. C. BUTLER 
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Vetus Latina: die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel, nach Petrus Saba- 
tier neu gesammelt und herausgegeben von der Erzabtei Beuron. 
Band 26: Epistulae Catholicae, Apocalypsis; 3. Lieferung: 2 Pt. 
Pp. 185-240. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1960. DM. 14 
(paper). 

Tuis fascicle, in addition to 2 Peter, contains the text of 1 Pet. v. 13-14 

together with the relevant apparatus, and also what appears to be the 

whole of the prefatory matter to 1 John. In layout it follows its predeces- 
sors closely. The sensible plan (first tried out in the immediately pre- 
ceding fascicle) of printing on the inside of the cover a brief abstract of 
certain essential information, which is to be treated at length in the 

‘Einleitung’ to Band 26 when it finally appears, is adopted again (on 

this see 7.7.S., N.s., x. 1 (April 1959), pp. 147-8). So far, fascicles 

of Band 26 have appeared every two years. The editors report that 

Band 11 (Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus) and Band 24 (Ephesians, Philip- 

pians, and Colossians) are in active preparation. H. F. D. Sparks 


Lordship and Discipleship. By Epuarp Scuweizer. Translated 
from the German Erniedrigung und Erhéhung bei Fesus und seinen 
Nachfolgern (Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1955), with revisions by 
the author. Pp. 136. (Studies in Biblical Theology, no. 28.) 
London: S.C.M. Press, 1960. ros. 6d. 


THE main theme of this book is the idea of ‘humiliation and exaltation’ 
considered in relation to Jesus and his followers. The concept of ‘the 
Suffering and Righteous One’ in Judaism is seen to receive its fulfilment 
in Jesus Christ, and the main part of the book is devoted to showing 
how the Early Church developed this theme, especially in relation to 
the challenge presented by the Hellenistic world. We are given an 
illuminating discussion of key New Testament passages, and in conclu- 
sion Professor Schweizer shows how the balanced pattern of ‘humilia- 
tion—exaltation’ has preserved the Church’s message from ‘corruption’. 
The translation is well done, but this would be an easier book to read 
if the various sections had been more closely woven together. 

G. H. P. THompson 


A Brief Introduction to Armenian Christian Literature. By K. 
SARKISSIAN. Pp. xii+36. London: The Faith Press, 1960. 6s. 


Tuis outline of the development of Armenian Christian literature from 
the fifth to the fourteenth centuries is an admirable and well-documented 
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summary by an Armenian scholar familiar with the relevant literature 
in English, French, and German as well as with Syriac and his native 
Armenian. It will be an indispensable supplement to H. Thorossian’s 
Histoire de la Littérature arménienne both for beginners and for more 
advanced workers in this field. C. S. C. WILLIAMS 


English Manuscripts in the Century after the Norman Conquest. 
(The Lyell Lectures, Oxford, 1952-3.) By N. R. Ker. Pp. xiv+- 
67, 29 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960. 63s. 


Mr. Ker studies the impact of the Norman Conquest on English script 
and book production until the introduction of Gothic about 1170. 
This is not only an expert guide to palaeography, splendidly presented 
and illustrated; it has great interest for the study of patristic in post- 
Conquest England. The Norman bishops and abbots found their 
libraries lacking in basic texts of the four doctors of the Latin Church 
in modern, legible copies. They set about filling the gap. Mr. Ker lays 
the foundations for a study of the textual tradition of English and 
Anglo-Norman copies of the Latin Fathers. Appendix I gives ‘Notes 
on the MSS. of Augustine contra Julianum’, Appendix II is on ‘Punc- 
tuation in Carthusian and Cistercian MSS. of the Fifteenth Century’, 

BERYL SMALLEY 


‘Registrum Diocesis Dublinensis’: A Sixteenth-Century Dublin Pre- 
cedent Book. Edited by Newport B. Wuite. Pp. viii+1or. 
Dublin: Stationery Office for the Irish Manuscripts Commission, 
1959. 158. 


THE inverted commas in the title arise because the manuscript was 
bound (probably) in the late seventeenth century and the binder gave it 
.this title. But, as Mr. J. Watt in his introduction points out, this is an 
inappropriate title, for it does not correspond with the contents or with 
the title given in the manuscript itself. It is a book of precedents and 
legal forms, compiled (perhaps) in 1579 or soon afterwards, for the use 
of the officials of the Dublin metropolitan court. Other instances of 
precedent books for ecclesiastical lawyers are known, but not from 
Ireland. From internal evidence parts of it, at least, were written by the 
annalist Thady Dowling, for whom see D.N.B. OweN CHADWICK 
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Die Bedeutung der alttestamentlichen Historien in Johann Sebastian 
Bachs Kantaten. By HELENE WERTHEMANN. Pp. viii+ 184. 
(Beitrage zur Geschichte der biblischen Hermeneutik, 3.) 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1960. DM. 18.80. 


Tue baroque words of Bach’s church cantatas are alien to modern taste, 
and comprehension is further limited by the common transfer from 
church to concert hall. This sympathetic monograph examines Bach’s 
texts in their setting, illustrating the currency of typology and the 
theme of prophetic fulfilment in the devotion and theology of the age, 
and showing the intimate link between the cantatas and the church 
calendar. 


To &:8acKxadxdyv Epyov tod ’Qpvyévovs. By GEORGIOS I. MANTZARIDES. 
Pp. 92. Thessaloniki, 1960. 


Tuis dissertation contains a good and well-documented study of 
Origen’s work as a teacher in Alexandria and Caesarea. On the basis of 
Eus. H.E. vi. 19. 13, it is suggested that Origen may have sat at the feet 
of Pantaenus. The estimate of Origen’s universalism is not wholly un- 
sympathetic. 


Saint Gregory the Great, Dialogues. Translated by Opo JOHN 
ZIMMERMAN. Pp. xvi+287. (The Fathers of the Church, 
vol. 39.) New York: Fathers of the Church, Inc., 1959. n.p. 


Tue series in which this volume appears has made good progress and 
deserves special praise for including some out-of-the-way texts such as 
Caesarius. A new translation of Gregory’s Dialogues is welcome. It is 
provided with a brief introduction and occasional notes of laconic ex- 
planation. The version itself concentrates on giving the general sense 
in readable English rather than on precision and exactitude. For ex- 
ample, in Dial. i. 2, describing how the horses stolen by Goths from the 
holy Libertinus refused to cross a river, Gregory’s words ‘sed tamen 
equi verberibus caesi, calcaribus cruentati, fatigari poterant, moveri non 
poterant’ appear as a short and quite general statement: ‘Spurs and 
whips were useless.’ The version avoids being stilted, but has lost some- 
thing of the original in the process. 
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Geschichte der deutschen evangelischen Theologie seit dem deutschen 
Idealismus. By Horst SterHan. Second, revised edition by 
Martin Scumipt. Pp. xv-+393. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 
1960. DM. 26 (bound). 


Tuis book is in most respects a reissue of the first edition of 1938, 
warmly welcomed by J. M. Creed in 7.7.S. xl (1939), pp. 211-13. The 
new edition is not less useful. The reviser has added to the bibliographies 
in the footnotes, has added three summary pages on Kierkegaard, and 
has modified the last section on recent developments. He has done his 
work well and wisely. The only regret is that he omits the excellent 
photographs of eminent divines from Herder to Otto which were a 
pleasant feature of the 1938 edition. 


A Theological Book List. By RAayMonD P. Morris. Pp. xiv+-242. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1960. n.p. 

Tuis bibliography, produced by the Theological Education Fund of 

the International Missionary Council for colleges in Africa, Asia, Latin 

America, and the south-west Pacific, is designed to assist in the develop- 

ment of the library facilities of these institutions. It is accordingly 

selective, primarily listing books in English. It is well arranged and the 


standard of accuracy is high if not impeccable. If some items surprise 
by their presence and others by their absence, the book as a whole is 
excellent for its purpose. H. CHADWICK 
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